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THE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


'I'heke  has  always  existed  in  our  country,  some  de¬ 
gree  of  cuiiosity  in  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes  within 
our  boundaries,  but  the  subject  has  never,  until  lately, 
been  treated  with  the  kind  of  attention  necessary  to 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  philosophical  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  making  this  assertion,  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  valuable  labors  of  Jefferson,  Boudinot,and  many 
others  of  the  masterspirits  of  our  country,  whose  vig¬ 
orous  powers  of  analysis  have  been  employed  on  the 
subject.  They  did  all  that  could  have  been  expected 
of  them,  w  ith  the  materials  at  their  disposal ;  but  those 
materials  were  meagre,  and  of  very  questionable  accu¬ 
racy,  consisting  of  loose  traditions,  and  the  hasty  re¬ 
marks  of  tiavellers,  and  containing  much  thatwras  true, 
with  a  vast  deal  that  was  supposition,  or  idle  gossip. 
The  ablest  of  those  who  undertook  to  write  upon  the 
subject,  had  no  actual  knowledge,  gained  by  personal 
observation,  and  had  not,  therefore,  the  pow'er  of  using 
advantageously,  the  mass  of  crude  evidence  throw  n  be¬ 
fore  them,  by  separating  the  truth  from  the  falsehood. 
They  could  only  take  all  that  appeared  fair,  adopting 
what  seemed  probable  and  consistent,  and  rejecting 
only  what  was  obviously  absurd. 

The  Puritans,  in  whose  writings  we  find  some  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  this  race,  saw  the  Indians  through 
the  medium  of  a  prejudice,  growing  out  of  a  hard  and 
obstinate  fanaticism;  and  attributed  no  virtue,  nor  good 
quality  to  a  people  who  knew  not  the  true  God.  In¬ 
tolerant  as  they  were  towards  other  sectarians,  profes¬ 
sing  the  same  faitli  with  themselves,  and  separated 
from  them  by  only  slight  shades  of  belief  on  unimpor- 
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tant  points,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  they  entertained  a 
rooted  antipathy  towards  the  Indians;  and  we  find  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  the  natives  were  always  spoken  of  by 
them  in  terms  of  dislike  and  contempt.  Thalcharity 
towards  the  Heathen  which  has  since  formed  a  conspic¬ 
uous  feature  in  the  Christian  character,  had  then  no  ac¬ 
tual,  and  scarcely  nominal  existence.  It  was  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  denounce  them  as  an  inferior  and  accursed  race, 
and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  swift  de¬ 
struction. 

The  governments  of  Europe  did  not  hesitate  to  di¬ 
vide  among  them  newdy  discovered  countries,  and  to 
parcel  them  out  among  their  subjects,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
natives  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  considered 
not  worthy  of  protection,  for  they  are  scarcely  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  public  acts  of  those  distant  sovereigns  who 
so  liberally  divided  the  lands  of  the  Heathen  among 
them  ;  and  the  shocking  atrocities  which  were  practi¬ 
sed  towards  the  savage  by  the  various  colonists,  with 
but  few  exceptions  seem  to  have  attracted  but  little 
notice,  nor  to  have  ever  been  rebuked  by  any  compet¬ 
ent  authority.  Such  of  the  discoverers  and  conquerors 
and  earliest  colonists,  as  were  m  l  fanatics,  were  most¬ 
ly  lawless  men,  who  know  no  otlier  right  than  that  of 
the  strongest.  True,  there  w’cre  exceptions;  but  the 
good  intentions  of  the  few  who  were  mercifully  dispo¬ 
sed,  were  entirely  baffled  by  the  violence  of  the  many, 
who  by  acts  of  aggression  brought  on  wars  which  even¬ 
tually  involved  the  whole  white  population. 

The  colony  of  Pennsylvania  presents  an  honorable 
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•zccption  to  the  recklcMnesn  which  marks  the  conduct 
of  the  early  British  settlements,  tow  ards  the  Indians. 
The  mild  and  sagacious  Penn  professed  and  practised 
the  true  principles  of  justice,  as  laid  dow  n  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  That  quiet  and  good  man  has  never  received  the 
credit  due  U)  his  w’isc  and  liberal  policy,  which  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  appreciated  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual, 
this  country  is  indchu*<l  for  the  first  great  elementary 
principles  of  toleration  and  freedom.  Tho  genius  of  lib¬ 
erty  w’as  first  planted  in  Pennsylvania.  Tlic  code  of 
Penn  recognised  no  distinction  between  the  different 
races  of  men,  or  the  various  shades  of  complexion,  but 
applied  the  golden  rule  of  equal  and  reciprocal  justice 
to  all  alike;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Quakers 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  more  than  forty  years  without 
anns,  troops,  forts,  or  any  military  organization,  and 
w'ithoutany  hostilities  with  the  Indians. 

If  it  fonned  a  part  of  our  plan  to  carry  out  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  point,  we  could  easily  show  that  the  colo¬ 
nists  were  the  first  aggressors  in  most  of  the  early  wars 
— and  perhaps  if  the  enquiry  should  be  continued  down 
to  the  present  time,  it  would  he  found  that  the  fault  has 
usually  been  on  our  side — and  that  the  party  which, 
being  the  strongest,  as  w  ell  as  the  most  enlightened, 
should  have  set  the  example  of  forbearance  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  has  usually  been  the  first  to  trample  upon 
good  faith.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  tho  scope  of  this 
article,  to  advert  to  the  existence  of  such  hostilities,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  prejudices  under  which 
the  first  accounts  of  the  Indians  were  written.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  such  prejudices  w'ere  entertained. — 
The  savages  are  vindictive  by  nature,  and  seek  revenge 
systematically  both  as  a  duty  and  a  gratification.  To 
forgive  an  injury  is  not  in  their  eyes  an  act  of  forbear¬ 
ance,  but  of  pusillanimity.  When  excited  to  anger 
they  know  of  no  other  mode  of  redress  but  an  appeal  to 
arms,  norany  other  system  of  warfare,  but  that  of  ex¬ 
termination.  Their  military  cotie  embraces  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  cruel  and  perfidious  vengeance  of  which  they  are 
capable;  and  those  who  have  witnessed  the  burning  of 
houses,  and  the  murder  of  women  and  children  could 
not  bo  otherwise  than  shocked,  nor  avoid  becoming  em¬ 
bittered  against  the  perpetrators  of  such  horrid  atroci¬ 
ties. 

We  find  that  our  own  immediate  ancestors  inherited 
the  antipatliy  to  which  we  allude,  and  that  they  were 
content  to  hand  down  the  portraits  w  hich  had  bet  n  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them,  w  ithout  much  examination  as  to  their 
accuracy.  Indeed,  until  our  ow  n  times,  but  few  op|>or- 
tunities  were  offered  for  such  investigation.  A  series 
of  implacable  wars,  closed  the  avenues  of  intercourse, 
and  the  Indian  territory  w  as  only  visited  by  the  w  ar¬ 
rior  w  ho  carried  desolation  to  the  wigw  am,  or  thepris- 
•ncr  whose  unhappy  condition  afforded  but  little  scope 
for  calm  observation. 

A  better  stale  of  things  has  since  arisen;  a  more  be¬ 
nevolent  spirit  tow  ards  the  Indian  has  grown  up;  our  na¬ 
tion  has  increased,  while  the  tribes  have  been  rapidly 
melting  aw  ay,  and  as  wc  no  longer  fear  we;can  ufiurd 
lo  pity  them.  The  rule  and  influence  (»f  our  govern¬ 


ment  have  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  our  territorial 

limits,  and  over  all  the  tribes  within  our  boundaries. _ 

The  traveller  penetrates  w’ith  safety  to  the  remote  vil¬ 
lage  and  encampments  of  the  red  man,  and  the  Indian 
character  may  now*  be  contemplated  in  the  clear  light 
of  philosophy. 

And  is  it  not  important  that  this  subject  should  be 
thus  examined  1  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the 
veil  should  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  light  thrown  upon 
scenes  and  characters,  which  have  heretofore  been  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity  1  Wo  believe  the  time  heu  come _ 

that  a  new’  province  has  been  added  to  the  literature  of 
the  country — and  that  it  is  especially  our  duty  as  A- 
mericans,to  explore  the  wilderness  that  has  been  throw  n 
open  to  us,  anddevelope  its  resources.  The  history  of 
the  North  American  Indians  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  the  American  people,  as  it  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  annals  of  the  republic,  and  diffuses 
itself  throughout  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  States  in 
the  Union.  The  first  struggles  of  tho  colonists,  their 
law  s,  institutions,  and  national  character,  w’ere  modifi¬ 
ed  by  the  vicinity  and  contact  of  a  savage  race,  the  pre- 
occupants  of  the  soil,  differing  in  color,  habits,  religion 
— in  short,  in  every  thing— from  their  conquerors,  and 
opposing  them  with  uncompromising’steadinessand  fe¬ 
rocity.  We  cannot  truly  estimate  the  virtues  or  the 
sufferings  of  our  ancestors,  without  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  which  assailed  them  in  the 
initial  events  of  their  emigration  and  settlement ;  nor 
can  we  know  with  what  degree  of  firmness  or  forbear¬ 
ance  they  met  the  obstacles  that  lay  thickly  strewn 
in  their  path,  unless  we  ascertain  the  true  character  of 
their  relation  with  the  race  that  preceded  them.  Our 
institutions,  it  is  true,  have  all  had  a  beginning  within 
that  period  which  the  law  books  describe,  as,  “lime 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contra¬ 
ry.”  They  are  all  the  legitimate  offspring  ol  a  parent¬ 
age  that  may  he  distinctly  traced,  and  honestly  arrived 
at.  Much,  though  far  less  than  is  usually  taken  for 
granted,  was  translated  from  the  mother  country,  but 
the  greater  portion  was  invested  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  a  new  slate  of  society,  and  to  foster  the  principles 
and  prejudices  of  a  people,  wiio  disapproved  the  forms 
of  government  and  religion,  which  they  left  behind 
them.  We  borrow  ed  nothing  from  the  Aborigines,  w  ho 
not  having  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  a  state  of 
mere  barbarism,  had  no  commerce  or  agriculture,  nor 
any  settled  point  of  society  or  government.  They 
had  little  which  they  could  call  their  own,  and  nothing 
to  bequeath.  They  were  iKe  occupants,  rather  than  the 
possessors  of  the  territory  over  which  they  hunU‘d,  and 
to  w  hich  they  added  nothing  by  labor  or  ingenuity. — 
They  planted  only  a  few  esculents  which  ripened  and 
decayed  with  the  passing  season,  and  their  rude  ham¬ 
lets  contained  no  work  of  virtue  or  durability.  Tho 
simple  elements  which  sustained  the  fowl  and  the  brute 
sufficed  for  them ;  they  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of 
God’s  creation,  ignorant  of  the  hand  that  fed  them,  and 
without  any  wish  for  greater  knowedge,  or  any  desire 
to  improve  tho  works  of  nature,  or  to  develope  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  carili.  Still,  they  were  human  beings* 
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having  rights  and  passions  to  be  respected  or  violated; 
they  were  zn  alien  race,  the  neighbors,  either  hostile 
or  friendly,  of  the  colonists,  and  the  story  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  told  without  frequent  reference  to  the  for¬ 
mer. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  excited  by  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  early  history,  there  are  reasons  peculiar 
to  themselves  w'hich  strongly  attract  the  attention  of 
the  American  public,  towards  this  branch  of  the  human 
family.  They  stand  alone  as  a  people,  presenting  an¬ 
omalous  featurers  of  character,  which  are  worthy  of 
philosophical  investigation ;  and  tacts  upon  which  an  es¬ 
timate  of  that  character  must  be  based,  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  except  through  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  United  States.  The  Indians  have  no  records,  nor 
any  traditions  that  can  be  depended  upon.  They  take 
no  note  of  passing  events,  but  such  as  is  necessary  for 
their  present  security  and  advantage.  Improvidence 
is  the  strong  feature  of  their  moral  developement.  They 
preserve  nothing — neither  a  relic  of  the  past,  nor  a 
provision  for  the  future.  Not  a  monument  remains  to 
attest  to  posterity  the  existence  of  such  a  people,  un¬ 
less  it  bo  found  among  the  mounds  and  dykes,  so  abun¬ 
dantly  scattered  over  the  Mississippi  plain,  and  of 
which  none  can  tell  the  use  or  history.  The  history  of 
the  Aborigines,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  it,  must  form 
the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  written  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  continent,  other  than  the  European  race,  now  pos¬ 
sessing  it.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  in 
North  America,  at  any  time,  of  any  other  race  than 
that  w  hich  the  European  discoverers  found  in  the  occu  • 
pation  of  the  soil.  That  other  races  may  have  prece- ! 
ded  that,  we  shall  not  deny,  as  we  have  no  desire  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  difficult  exploit  of  proving  a  negative:  we' 
assert  only  that  there  is  no  proof  that  this  continent  was 
inhabited  by  any  other.  We  think  that  there  is  not 
even  any  prima  facte  testimony  to  render  such  a  theo¬ 
ry  plausible,  and  that  the  few  facts  from  w  hich  any  ar¬ 
gument  can  be  drawn,  make  against  that  hypothesis. 
The  entire  absence  of  every  vestige  of  civilized  life, 
and  of  all  the  monuments  of  art  and  industry,  leaves 
room  for  no  other  inference  than  that  this  vast  territory 
has  always  been  inhabited  by  savages.  Had  civilized 
man  been  planted  in  a  region  of  such  amazing  fertility, 
with  such  extended  and  varied  advantages  of climato,and 
means  of  intercourse  by  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  he  would  have  deteriorated ;  nor  can  wre  be  brought 
to  the  conclusion,  that  where  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  so  abundant,  all  art  w’ould  have  been  abandoned, 
and  every  luxury  forgotten.  Supposing  it  possible, 
that  such  a  catastrophe  might  occur  to  a  small  commu¬ 
nity,  or  within  a  limited  region,  it  w’ould  require  an  in¬ 
finite  stretch  of  credulity  to  imagine  that  itcould’sweep 
a  continent,  and  extinguish  the  energiee  of  a  people  in¬ 
habiting  a  country  so  vast,  and  possessed  of  resources 
so  infinite.  The  extermination,  by  savages,  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  thus  situated,  seems  equally  impossible.  History 
docs  not  present  any  example  of  the  entire  extinction 
of  a  people  by  their  conquerors — nor  of  the  utter  des¬ 
truction  of  a  cultivated  country. 

It  is  true  that  some  mounds  and  fortifications  remain. 


which  seem  to  bear  evidence  of  Iiigher  powers  of  design, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  industry  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  conceding  to  our  Indians.  But  this  evidence 
slight  as  it  is,  is  of  too  doubtful  a  character  to  be  w'orthy 
of  much  attention.  Things  are  only  great  or  small  by 
comparison  ;  and  how  ever  numerous  such  w  orks  may 
be,  w’e  cannot  foim  any  opinion  of  the  degree  of  indus¬ 
try  show'n  in  their  construction,  unless  we  an*  informed 
as  to  the  time  consumed  in  the  operation.  To  erect  a 
large  mound  by  continuous  labor,  would  require  both 
skill  and  industry  ;  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of  tho 
same  volume  of  earth,  through  a  series  of  yeais,  or, 
perhaps  centuries, by  periodical  or  occasional  additions, 
might  be  made  as  imperceptibly  as  the  grow’th  of  the 
oak,  or  tho  wearing  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  without 
any  exertion  of  ingenuity  or  physical  power  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  If,  for  instance,  the  Indians  were 
in  the  habit  of  depositing  their  dead,  from  time  to  tiinq, 
upon  tho  same  spot,  and  heaping  earth  over  them,  the 
labor  of  each  intorment  might  not  be  greater  tlian  that 
of  digging  and  filling  up  a  grave,  but  in  a  scries  of 
years  the  aggregate  accumulation  w’ould  be  great.-— 
This  custom,  or  some  other,  which  may  have  prevailed, 
when  the  Indian  nations  w’ereinore  numerous  than  they 
now  are,  may  have  been  abandoned  w  hen  tho  tribes, 
decreasing  in  number,  became  wandering  and  unsettled, 
as  they  doubtless  w'ero  at  the  time  of  tho  discovery, 
and  have  remained  ever  since  the  whites  have  know’n 
them.  • 

It  is  perhaps  douhtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  it  is 
philosophically  correct  to  speak  of  the  Indian  race  as 
inherently  indolent,  or  physically  incapable  of  intense 
and  long  continued  laborious  effort,  judging  of  them  by 
what  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  Wo  know  the  Nortli 
American  Indians  only  as  they  have  existed  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time,  and  within  certain 
geographical  limits.  Could  any  fair  deduction  with 
regard  to  the  w  hite  race  be  formed,  by  taking  one  native 
as  the  example,  or  any  one  or  two  centuries  as  the 
period  of  examination  1  Should  w  e  select  the  ago  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  glory — or  the  dark  age  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  downfall  of  those  nations — or  tho  period  of 
the  revival  of  learning— or  the  present  time  1  Tho 
question  whether  we  should  be  considered  as  a  race 
distinguished  for  our  love  of  poetry  .and  tho  fine  arts— 
or  as  an  ignorant,  superstitious  and  w’arl ike  people— or 
as  a  people  animated  by  the  love  of  free  inquiry  and 
philosophical  investigation — or  as  a  great  community 
of  inventors  and  mechanics,  remarkable  for  our  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  useful  arts— or  as  a  money 
loving  community,  made  up  of  brokers,  bankers  and 
bankrupts,  would  depend  solely  upon  the  epoch  which 
should  be  considered  as  affording  the  evidence. 

National  character  is  modified  by  climate  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  circumstances;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  Saxon  race,  as  existing  in  our  own  country, 
for  the  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  brngland  and  of  the  Southern  States  differ  as  wide, 
ly  as  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the  same  stock  : 
the  latter  arc  indolent  and  the  former  industrious.  Is 
itimpossible  then,  that  the  North  Ameiicnn  Indians 
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hare  dcf^enereted  in  character  as  they  have  undoubted¬ 
ly,  diminished  in  numbers  1 

We  are  inclined  to  arrive  at  both  the  extremes  above 
indicated,  and  not  to  admit  either  the  former  existence 
of  a  distinct  race  superior  to  the  present  Indians,  or 
that  a  hi^h  state  of  civilization  amon^  the  latter  had 
ever  existed.  W’e  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  relic 
of  civilization  among  the  Indian  antiquities  remaining 
in  our  country.  If  from  the  mounds  in  the  W’estem 
States  we  except  many  that  are  natural  formations, 
fotinde.d  into  symmetrical  hillocks  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  the  remainder  will  be  found  to  he  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  nor  numerous  to  afford  any  objection  to 
our  supposition  that  they  were  the  work  of  savages. 
The  largest  of  these  formations  is  the  ‘  Monk’s  Mound.’ 
standing  in  the  immense  alluvion  plain  called  the 
American  Uottom.  The  Mississippi  appears  here 
to  have  frequently  changed  its  bed,  and  to  have 
occupied  at  different  times,  all  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  conceded,  whenever  a  geologi¬ 
cal  examination  shall  bo  made,  that  this  mound  was 
an  island,  a  portion  originally  of  the  table  land  which 
forms  the  bluffs  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  w  hich 
became  separated  from  the  main  land  hy  some  gradual 
operation  of  the  elements,  and  had  hy  degrees  assumed 
the  rounded  form  which  it  now  exhibits.  W*e  are 
not  a  little  inclined  to  believe  that  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  mounds  in  its  vicinity,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
numerous  groups  in  the  W’estem  States,  are  of  the 
same  character — and  any  one  who  will  examine  their 
form  and  position,  will,  w'o  think,  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion,  for  it  will  bo  seen  that  most  of  them  arc  of 
an  oblong  shape,  like  the  small  islands  in  the  river, 
and  that  their  positions  lengthwise  correspond  with 
the  direction  of  the  stream. 

W’e  are  not  unaware  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
used  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  civilized  people  on 
this  continent  at  same  far  distant  period — nor  of  the 
attempts  to  trace  the  lineage  of  the  present  race  of  In¬ 
dians  to  the  Jews,  the  W’elsh,  and  other  races  of  the 
Eastern  Continent.  W>  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  Indians,  because  we  have  seen  nothing  as 
yet  upon  which  any  argument  could  be  founded.  W  hen 
any  one  can  tell  us  how*  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  separated 
many  days  sail  from  each  other  and  from  any  conti 
nent,  have  become  populaU'd,  we  may  be  able  to  form 
some  reasonable  conjecture  on  this  subject — but  not 
until  then.  The  question  as  to  the  existance  of  a  civili¬ 
zation  among  the  .\horigines,  which  has  been  lost,  we 
have  touched— and  we  shall  only  add  here,  that  W’e 
think  it  as  likely  tha*  men  should  forget  their  vernacu¬ 
lar,  as  that  they  should  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  use¬ 
ful  arts,  after  having  ex|>erieuced  their  value.  The 
idea  of  the  pre-occupancy  of  this  country’,  by  a  civilized 
race  oUrer  than  the  Indians,  seems  to  be  so  wholly  des¬ 
titute  of  foundation,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  All  these  theories  were  formerly  supported, 
and  were  discussed  by  abl.'i  writers.  Colton  Mather 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  of  the  world  had 
been  assigned  tothedevil,  who  hadcreaUnl  the  savages 
after  his  own  image  ;  while  Elias  Doiidinot  wrote  an 


able  treatise  to  show  tliem  to  be  descended  from  fiod'!* 
favorite  people,  the  Israelites.  The  whole  subject  wan 
exhausted  long  since,  by  these  and  other  writers,  and 
no  new’  light  has  recently  been  Ihrowm  on  it. 

W’e  recur  then  to  our  former  position :  the  history  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  must  commence  w  iththf 
discovery  by  the  Europeans,  and  as  the  former  have  no 
literature  of  their  ow’n,  and  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  preserved  at  all,  can  be  found  only  inourarchivrs, 
W’e  must  be  their  historians.  No  other  civilized  nation 
has  been  placed  in  the  same  familiar  contact  with  them, 
nor  do  the  annals  of  any  other  people  afford  any  con- 
nticted  series  of  facts  concerning  them,  that  may  he 
relied  on.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  have 
known  them  only  through  their  colonial  agents,  who 
have  usually  been  interested  in  concealing  from  the 
mother  country,  the  true  condition  of  the  savages  among 
whom  they  were  stationed  ;  and  severe  experience  has 
taught  us,  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
statements  of  European  w  riters,  especially  those  of 
Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries.  Under 
monarchical  governments  the  truth  may  not  always  he 
told,  nor  does  that  cardinal  virtue  flourish  vigorously 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  a  court.  The  govern* 
mentof  the  United  States  has  had  the  Indians  under 
:  its  immediate  observation,  and  to  this  circumstance 
chiefly,  may  be  attributed  its  magnanimous  policy  to¬ 
wards  that  unfortunate  race — a  policy  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  in  liberality  to  that  of  any  other  civilized  nation. 

W’e  said  that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  Indians  w’as  of  recent  origin.  The  first 
step  was  taken  under  the  distinguished  administration 
of  Mr.  Jeft'erson.  The  expeditions  of  Pike,  and  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  w  ill  ever  remain  durable  monuments 
of  the  liberality  of  that  administration,  and  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  among  the  eailiest  sources  of  authentic  in¬ 
formation  on  that  interesting  subject.  In  some  respects 
a  more  suitable  person  than  Pike  could  not  have  been  se¬ 
lected  to  lead  an  exploring  party.  He  w  as  an  intrepid 
officer — w  ho  met  all  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  novel  enterprize  w  ith  coolness,  and  overcame  them 
successfully,  but  he  was  neither  a  good  w  riter  nor  a 
man  of  sufficient  attainments  for  such  an  enterprize. 
and  his  journal  is  not  so  rich  as  the  materials  w  ithin 
his  reach  would  authorize  us  to  expect..  Tlie  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  w  as  in  many  respects  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  one.  At  a  period  when  our  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  had  been  but  limited,  when  those  on 
our  frontiers  w  ere  far  from  friendly,  and  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  nations  scarcely  knew  us,  they  crossed  the  whole 
continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  conducting  themselves 
with  such  prudence,  and  steady  bravery,  and  kerpinfr 
up  so  stiict  a  discipline  over  their.inen,  that  they  passed 
safely,  and  in  general,  harmoniously,  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  hordes  of  Indians,  some  of  w  horn  had  never 
belore  seen  a  v^ite  man.  Their  journals  w’ere  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  w  ho  has 
since  that  time  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  position 
as  a  financier,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  best  writers  of  our  country,  and  w’ere  hy 
him  shaped  into  a  narrative  which  is  one  of  the  most 
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airreeableof  iheltiml  that  ever  was  written,  while  it  | 
abounded  invaluable  information.  An  exrellcnlwork 
by  Major  Stoddait  of  the  Army,  published  about  the 
5^e  period,  contained  a  vast  deal  of  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  in  re^rd  to  the  whole  territory  of  Louisiana, 
which  then  included  a  vast  region,  out  of  which  several 
States  have  since  been  formed.  The  two  expeditions 
of  Major  Long,  one  towards  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippii  and  then  home  by  the  northern  lakes,  and  the 
other  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence 
south  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  covered 
a  vast  space  of  our  wilderness  country,  and  added  large 
stores  of  information  to  our  know  ledge  of  the  regions 
explored,  and  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Each  of  these  Ex¬ 
peditions  w’as  provided  with  an  able  and  scientific 
corps,  whose  industry  in  collecting  facts  was  only 
equalled  by  the  care  and  accuracy  wdth  which  they 
were  recorded.  Rrackenridge’s  Sketches  of  Louisiana, 
Schoolcraft’s  'Pravels,  and  McKenny’s  Tour  added 
greatly  to  the  existing  stock  of  information.  The  name 
of  Governor  Cass  is  also  entitled  to  be  mentioned  in 
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this  place,  for  altlmugh  ho  has  not  formally  given 
his  name  to  the  country  as  an  author,  he  has,  through 
our  periodicals,  and  in  other  modes,  been  a  most 
liberal  and  valuable  contributor  to  the  stock  of  Indian 
lore. 

To  these  admirable  means  of  information,  all  which 
are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  w’e  might  add  a  number 
of  books  of  travel,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  which 
we  pass  over  because  we  do  not  w  ish  to  undertake  the 
invidious  task  of  discrimination.  Another  source  of 
valuable  information,  is  found  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Indian  Agents,  and  Commissioners  for  treating  with 
the  tribes,  which  are  annually  laid  before  (Congress, 
and  are  printed  with  the  d.)cuments  of  that  body.  Re¬ 
sides,  it  is  now'  no  difficult  matter  to  travel  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  many  intelligent  individuals  visit 
the  red-man  in  Ids  own  wild  home. 

From  these  various  sources  the  means  of  infonnation 
in  regard  to  the  Aboriginal  nations  are  placed  within 
our  reach,  and  we  hope  that  our  literature  will  soon 
become  enriched  by  copious  contributions  from  this  rich 
and  novel  field. 


T  II  E  0  E  P  A  R  T  E  D  . 


BY  MISS  FRANCES  H.  WHIPPLE. 


Now  Evening’s  peaceful  drapery,  shade  by  shade, 
Is  falling  fast  around  me.  Here  I  sit, 

Alone,  amid  the  beauty.  June  has  come 
With  nil  her  gentle  ministry,  and  Earth 
Puls  on  her  fairest  robe,  rejoicing  now 
To  welcome  here  rho  loveliest,  balmiest  month, 

That  tieads  the  mystic  circle  of  the  yeai. 

The  waters  aie  half  hushed,  and  gently  steal 
F rom  mid  their  quiet  places,  with  a  tone 
Of  spiritual  meaning  in  their  voice. 

That  harmonizes  with  the  quiet  scene. 

The  musical  south  wind  is  breothing  love; 

And  the  young  willows,  bending  to  the  stream 
Bcneaili  its  gentle  sway,  arc  laving  there 
The  soft  luxuriance  of  their  flexile  arms. 

A  stronger  power  has  touched  the  forest  trees ; 

And  all  their  mighty  heads  are  bending  low, 

As  tilth  devotiitn’s  humble  reveience ; 

And  solemn  music,  like  an  anthem,  goes 
Throughout  the  stirring  forest.  Hark,  aga'.i  I 


O’er  tufted  grass  tho  freshening  hreexe  hath  gone; 
And  from  the  nistling  touch  of  meeting  spfars 
Riseth  a  pleasant  murmur,  like  tho  song 
Of  pure  and  happy  spirits,  who  have  formed 
A  home  amid  tlie  verdure,  and  pour  forth 
From  nil  their  ready  instruments  a  hymn 
Of  praise,  instinctive,  to  tho  Father— Go»l. 

The  shadows  deepen.  Now  the  mystic  vejl 
Which  curtains  immortality,  hath  passed 
From  off  tho  eye  of  spirit ;  and  they  come— 

The  beautiful — tho  dear— the  lost— the  dead — 
Are  hovering  round  me— loving— breathing  now  ! 
They  arc  not  dead— so  neither  arc  they  lost— 

A  change  hath  come  to  cheat  the  sensual  eye, 

To  wilder  mortal  vision.  Spirit  knows 
'I'ho  forms  of  spirit,  and  can  recognize. 

In  the  transparent  drapery  of  light. 

Or  half  concealed  amid  the  shadowy  wreathes 
Of  evening  mist,  the  dear,  the  treasured  ones, 

Now  just  begun  to  live. 


# 
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I  know  of  ono, 

And  her  soft  tinrU  pasteth  by  me  now, 

A  dear  familiar  pretence,  wearing  still 
The  clayey  vesture  mortals  ha%’e  called  life. 

Full  oft  bereaved,  yet  calm  and  placid  still. 

Stricken,  yet  never  crushed,  she  bendeth  too 
Beneath  the  storms  of  sorrow  that  have  passed. 

As  the  n>eek  osier  'ncath  the  tempest's  sway. 

Subdued,  but  still  unbroken. 

One  by  onef 

Her  babes  went  forth — most  lovely— most  beloved— 
Her  cherished  husband  then ;  and  she  was  left 
A  motherless  widow— until  ono  poor  bal>o 
Looked  up  with  his  sick  eye,  and  pallid  cheek. 

To  toll  her  that  another  blow  must  come. 

Hopeless,  she  nursed  and  watched  him,  day  by  day, 
Till  the  deep  yearnings  of  a  mother's  love. 

And  all  the  fervid  tenderness  that  lay, 

Ciushed  in  the  grave,  sprang  up.  nnd  twined  themselves 
About  his  frail  existence. 

Still  she  deems 

Her  <lcar  dopaited  ones  are  ull  her  own  ; 

That,  oft,  unfettered  by  mortality. 

Their  spirits  meet,  and  mingle  free  with  hers- 

She  has  come  forth  from  her  lone  chamber  now, 

For  such  communion.  Look  ye  where  she  sits 
Beneath  that  stirring  aspin.  Hush!  they  come  ! 

Spirit  by  spirit,  tliey  are  drawing  near; 

The  severed  family  is  gathering  now ! 

A  noble  form,  and  yet  impalpable 
As  the  translucent  imago  of  n  star 
Beneath  the  crystal  waters,  true  to  love 
That  still  defies  the  tyrant  arm  of  death. 

Is  hovering  by  her  side;  nnd,  lo !  they  come  ! 

The  cherub  prattlers  who  have  wrought  a  charm 
Around  the  fire-side  that  shall  never  die! 

Their  azure  pinions  furl,  and  gather  soft 
Round  their  beloved  mother.  All  their  robes 
Are  fair  as  they  were  poncile<l  from  the  hues 
That  follow  after  sun-set,  or  inwrought 
Of  purest  damask  roses,  such  as  spring 
Only,  beside  the  Everlasting  streams 
That  gush  from  fountains  of  Eternal  Life. 

Their  golden  tresses  now  are  blent  with  hers  , 


Their  arms  arc  clinging  round  hci;  and  their  lips, 
Florid  with  kisses,  sweeter  than  the  dews 
That  evening  wins  from  grateful  Gilead, 

Are  pressed  to  hers,  or  murmuring  in  low  tones 
Of  earnest  love.  \nd  oft  upon  the  ear 
Melts  the  sweet  name  of  “  Mother.”  Not  like  that 
Babes  shout  U|K>n  the  threshold,  or  breathe  low 
Around  the  quiet  hearth  stone;  but  in  tones 
Of  de«*per,  holier,  more  endearing  love. 

Which  Knotcledge  gives  affection,  when  the  veil 
Hath  passed  from  off  its  nature. 

Can  it  be. 

These  breathing,  speaking,  loving  one,  ate  dead? 
That  these  are  they  we  saw  so  late  entombed. 

To  be  resolved  into  their  kindred  dust  ? 

Hence,  low  ideas !  weak,  sensual  thoughts,  begone  I 
The  human  spirit,  at  its  change,  awakes 
To  a  more  perfect  being,  nnd  goes  forth 
The  unveiled  image  of  Jehovah, — pure 
As  when  our  natuie  first  received  the  seal, 

And  visible  likeness  of  the  most  High  God  ! 

Now,  conscious  of  their  glorious  destiny, 

They  press  forever  onward,  to  the  Source 
Of  Life  and  Love  from  whence  they  emanate  !— 

The  vision  passeth.  She  is  left  alone, 

The  mourning  mother,  chastened,  comforted — 

And  though  she  has  not  passed  the  mighty  shore 
Where  dash  the  billows  of  Eternity, 

Even  while  she  standeth  on  the  brink  oflife. 

Her  fearless  spirit  looks  beyond  the  chasm. 

And,  without  quailing,  hopes  to  meet  its  God. 

Then  in  the  quietness  of  I  he  starry  night. 

Or  in  the  hush  of  evening,  or  of  mom, 

When  all  the  grosser  thoughts  oflife  and  sense. 
Like  cold  and  heavy  chains,  have  melted  off. 
Leaving  the  pinions  of  the  spirit  free, 

Tis  good  to  watch  within  some  still  recess 
For  the  soft  sweep  of  those  celestial  wings 
Which  then  come  cleaving  the  untroubled  air: 

And  listen  for  the  voices  that  may  tell 
Stories  of  that  untravcled  land  afar. 

To  which  wc  all  are  hastening;  for  the  heart. 

By  such  communion  quickened,  grows  more  pure, 
And  gfts  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
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W  1  L  L  I  A  M  H  E  N  R  Y  H  A  R  R  1  S  O  \ ,  ()  E  OHIO 


BY  ERASTUS  BROOEi. 


To  bo  appreciated  is  to  be  rewarded,  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  and  acknowledgement  of  merit  is  among  the  high¬ 
est  rewards  which  a  liberal  people  can  bestow  upon 
their  benefactors.  As  it  is  just  on  the  part  of  kindred 
friends  and  States,  thus  to  reward  merit,  especially  so 
is  it  grateful  to  those  who  have  filled  up  their  years 
with  generous  actions  ;  for  next  to  the  reward  of  con¬ 
science  in  having  done  a  good  act,  is  the  satisfactory 
pleasure  men  have  in  the  hearty  thankfulness  given 
for  their  services.  William  Henry  Harrison  in  his  life, 
his  eminent  public  services,  in  the  generous  confidence 
extended  to  him  by  the  nation  in  times  past,  illustrates 
my  text. 

General  Harrison  has  been  both  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier.  The  council  chamber  and  the  tented  field, — 
the  once  wilderness  of  the  west,  and  the  Halls  of  na¬ 
tional  legislation  have  been  witness  to  his  patriotism 
and  his  capacity.  Under  any  circumstances  that  could 
well  have  happened,  his  name  would  have  been  bund¬ 
ed  down  to  posterity  without  the  later  efforts  of  his 
friends,  to  bring  him  more  conspicuously  before  the 
people,  by  nominating  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  high¬ 
est  office,  known  under  our  form  of  Government.  The 
events  in  his  life  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  history,  be¬ 
long  to  our  national  records, — and  it  would  be  as  im¬ 
possible  fairly  to  record  the  public  events  in  our  brief 
existence, — and  omit  the  name  of  General  Harrison, 
as  it  would  be  to  record  the  successful  battles  our  ar¬ 
mies  have  fought,  without  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  illustrious  champions  of  Freedom  w^ho  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  achieving  our  victories.  It  is  true  that 
the  selection  of  General  Harrison  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  by  one  of  the  prominent  jtarties  of  the 
Fnion,  has  brought  him  more  conspicuously  before  the 
country,  than  he  was  before  that  nomination,  and 


more  conspicuously  too,  than  he  probably  would  hare 
been  under  any  other  circumstances.  For,  while  that 
event  hasmade  troops  of  friends  for  Gen.  Harrison,  and 
has  turned  perhaps  enemies  into  friends,  it  has  also 
been  the  means  of  changing  friends  to  enemies.  Our 
countrymen  all  are  politicians — and  so  bitter  and  vin¬ 
dictive  is  party  spirit  among  us,  that  a  father  hardly 
forgives  his  son,  or  a  brother  his  brother,  for  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  upon  matters  purely  of  a  political 
character.  Errors  of  opinion  are  tolerated  in  the  church, 
and  as  kindly  forgiven — as  they  are  readily  embrac¬ 
ed,  but  often,  too  often,  for  mercy  or  for  justice^a  po¬ 
litical  difference  is  an  unpardonable  offence.  We  have 
sympathy  and  charity  for  all  men  of  every  religious 
form  of  faith,  though  the  creeds  differ  from  and  distance 
each  other  as  the  antipodes.  We  have  respect  for 
every  species  of  talent  too,  and  for  every  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  often  exercise  even  Christian  charity  when 
speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a  rival  or  an  enemy,  but, 
alas,  for  political  bigotry— for  reason  cannot  overcome 
it — we  have  no  charity  for  a  political  opponent.  Poli¬ 
tical  intolerance  is  our  besetting  sin.  It  is  no  wonder 
then,  that  with  many  General  Harrison  ceases  to  be 
the  patriot  the  moment  he  assumed  to  bo  the  partizan— 
no  wonder  that  the  country  had  for  the  long  period 
of  years,  from  1 79 1 ,  to  1 834;  been  mistaken  in  her  regard 
to  the  man— ^that  his  services  had  been  over-rated— or 
that  his  valor  was  questioned  and  his  honor  impeach¬ 
ed.  Political  opponents  Could  hardly  even  see  a  lino 
in  history  which  did  not  speak  well  of  a  man  even  bj 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  As  friends  magnified  his  vir¬ 
tues  his  enemies  saw  less  and  less  of  virtue  in  him. 
The  increase  of  the  one  only  corresponded  with  the 
diminution  of  the  other,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  last  as 
in  the  midst  of  all  contests  of  parties,  for  now  it  was 
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too 

doubtful  wliellicf,  the  Idvurito  ol  oju  pirty  really 
WA*  nit  only  a  foo  to  llie  oppiaini^  pariizin,  but 
to  all  maukind  :  wo  have  no  medium  of  political  char> 
actor  in  our  country,  men  are  all  anj^eU  or  devils— our 
friends  always  of  course  the  ant^els,  and  our  enemies 
always  of  course  the  devils.  As  I  have  before  said 
in  the  course  of  these  sketches  1  will  be  as  impartial 
as  1  can.  I  will  do  little  more  than  make  a  record  of 
events,  my  object  being  rather  to  give  the  reader  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  opinioii^for  himself,  than 
to  form  eitlior  an  opinion  for  him  or  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  my  own.  My  sketch  will  be  brief,  and  as  far  as 
facts  arc  stated  their  correctneirs  may  be  fully  depend** 
ed  upon. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  born  at  the  country 
seat  of  his  father  on  the  ninth  day  of  February,  1773. 
Ho  was  llic  third  and  youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison,  who  had  lived  for  a  scries  of  years  at  Berkeley, 
a  small  place  on  the  bank  of  the  James  River,  and  in 
the  county  of  Chailcs  City.  The  history  of  bis  father 
like  bis  own  is  identified  w'itb  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  both  father  and  son  were  descended  from  the 
(fcneral  Harrison  who  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the 
Armies  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
England.  The  father  of  William  Henry  was  one  of 
the  worthiest  sons  of  the  old  dominion  during  our  ear¬ 
ly  struggles  for  independence.  Among  the  honors  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  were  the  distinguished  ones  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1771  ’75  and 
76, — of  being  the  Chairman,  too,  a  distinguished  honor 
of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  when  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  independence  w  as  agreed  to — of  being  the 
Speaker,  also,  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1777,  and 
(tovernor  of  Virginia  in  178*2.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true 
that  the  glory  of  the  father  rests  upon  the  son — if  it  be 
an  honor  to  be  blessed  w  ith  a  noble  parentage — or  to 
be  the  son  of  the  signer  of  the  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence, — (leneral  Harrison  has  all  these  honors  inde¬ 
pendent  of  himself  and  bis  many  public  services. 

Young  Harrison  received  a  college  education  at  home, 
and  at  the  early  ago  of  seventeen  commenced  the  study 
of  Medicine  in  Richmond  V’^irginia.  The  next  year, 
1791,  he  was  sent  to  Rhiladelpbia  to  prosecute  bis 
studies.  There  bo  was  made  the  care  of  bis  father’s 
intimate  friend,  Robert  Morris,  the  distinguished  finan¬ 
cier  of  the  Revolution.  The  father  of  young  Harrison 
diwl  while  he  was  on  bis  passage  to  Philadelphia. 
He  remained  in  the  city  of  “  Brotherly  liove,”  but  for 
a  single  year,  and  leaving  there  be  left  also  the  fuither 
pursuit  of  his  medical  studies,  which  w  ere  not  to  bis 
liking.  Robert  Morris  in  vain  persuaded  him  to  re¬ 
main  where  he  was.  Notw  ithstanding  there  w'as  peace 
between  Kngli^d  and  the  United  Slates,  and  the  only 
foes  of  the  nation  w'erc  the  Aborigines  of  the  country, 
he  was  willing  to  try  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  his  country,  lather  than  by  a  profession 
which  never  suited  his  habits  or  bis  inclinations. 
While  pursuing  his  studies,  new’s  came  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Indians  upon  our  northw  estern  frontier,  and,  at 
once,  it  w*as  decided  by  the  proper  authorities  that 
war  >hould  be  made  against  the  aggressors.  He 


opened  his  heart  to  (leneral  I.ee,  w  ho  w  as  then  on  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia  and  who  advised  him  to  join  tho 
Army.  The  advice  was  much  more  readily  accepted 
than  it  was  given,  and  an  application  for  Harrison  was 
immediately  made,  through  General  Lee  in  his  behalf. 
fn  twinly  four  hours  after  ho  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  changing  his  profession,  he  was  an  Ensign  in  the 
first  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry.  Our  hero, 
as  I  have  been  told,  at  this  early  age  w'as  but  poorlv 
qualified  f  ?r  the  severe  service  of  military  life  of  any 
kind — much  less  to  act  as  a  pioneer  to  the  wilderuesit 
of  the  west.  A  giant’s  strength  seemed  insuflicientfor 
the  soldier  in  such  a  wartare  as  that  for  which  he  en- 
listed  west  of  the  Ohio; — a  wilderness,  whose  inliahi- 
tants  were  mostly  composed  of  thow’ild  Indians  of  the 
forest,  and  the  untamed  beast  of  prey.  But  Harrison 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
before  him.  He  readily  and  cheerfully  left  thecity  and 
its  attractions, — the  luxuries  of  life,  and  even  its  com¬ 
forts.  Like  Young  Douglass  “he  had  heard  of  battles, 
and  he  longed  to  follow  to  the  field  some  w  arlike  lord," 
and  literally  might  it  be  said,  that  “  Heaven  soon  grant¬ 
ed  w  hat  his  sire  denied.” 

He  remained  in  Philadelphia  long  enough  only  to  do 
some  service  in  recruiting,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment  at  fort  Washington,  or  wherever  it 
might  be.  With  the  commission  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington, — las  father’s  friend  and  bis  own  friend,  in  his 
pocket,  he  left  Philadelphia  w’ith  a  light  heart.  Thus 
begun  the  military  career  of  one  who  speedily  render¬ 
ed  essential  service  to  the  country.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  was  w’ith  bis  regiment — full  of  hope  and 
promise,  and  ready  for  any  service  he  might  be  called 
to  render.  Leaving  Philadelphia,  he  reached  fort 
Washington  in  November,  where  he  found  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  General  St  Clair’s  Army  w  hich  had  been  de¬ 
feated  on  the  4lh  of  the  month.  General  Harrison's 
regiment  w*as  not  in  the  unfortunate  engagement,  and 
his  men,  therefore,  remained  unbroken  and  were  well 
clothed,  w  ell  armed,  and  soon  obtained  a  high  slate  ol 
discipline.  'Phe  contrast  between  his  own  men  and 
those  w  ho  took  part  in  the  disastrous  engagement  was 
heart-rending.  Nothing,  says  Gen.  Harrison  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  could  exceed  the  wretched  appearance  ol 
the  unfortunate  corps  of  the  Army,  consisting  as  it  did, 
of  some  militia  and  a  few  hundred  of  the  two  Regi¬ 
ments  of  six  month’s  men,  who  had  been  raised  for  the 
campaign.  Their  clothing,  if  clothing  it  could  be  called, 
w  as  reduced  to  rags,  tattered  and  torn,  w  hile  their  coun- 
tenanees  gave  even  a  sickening  evidence  of  their  priva¬ 
tion  and  sutTerings  w*hich  had  been  encountered,  as  well 
in  their  onward  march  to  battle,  as  in  their  tligbt  from  de¬ 
feat.  Cincinnati  was  not  then,  as  now,  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  ol 
our  American  cities.  The  spot  where  now  all  that 
'  meets  the  view*  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  where 
;  all  that  greets  the  eye  gives  evidence  of  business  and 
1  success,  was  then  but  a  wilderness — a  wilderness  w  hirh 
General  Harrison  has  literally  seen  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Near  the  then  barren  spot  which  bears  repeated 
:  evi  Icnco  of  bis  earnest  zeal  in  the  service  of  bis  conn- 
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UJy  ho  has  since  made  his  bed  and  reste^i  from  his  labors 
under  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  his  own  planting.  C>incin- 
ni  ti,  now  so  large  and  so  important  a  mart  of  business, 
contained  then,  at  the  time  General  Harrison  received 
hit  commission,  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  log  cabins, 
and  these  afforded  no  relief  to  the  suffering  band  of  the 
Army  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  scanty  provision! 
obtained  for  their  sustenance,  by  the  army  contractors, 
were  insufilcient  in  quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
kind*  to  provide  for  the  sustcnanceof  a  human  being. 
Even  the  nearest  settlements  in  Kentucky  were,  at 
that  time,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and  they  could 
then  furnish  but  one  kind  of  food.  All  other  supplies 
came  from  Pittsburgh;  and  even  then  there  was  a  feeling 
of  dread  that  these  supplies  would  be  cutoff,  for  the 
reason  that  the  river  was  low,  and  the  season  threatened 
a  severe  and  early  winter.  The  soldiers,  surrounded 
by  so  many  adversities,  became,  for  the  most  part,  dis¬ 
heartened  ;  and  with  an  enemy  worse  than  the  Indians, 
to  destroy  the  little  remaining  hope  left  to  give  them 
temporary  peace  of  mind — I  mean  whiskey,  then  the 
common  enemy  of  Indians,  settlers  and  soldiers — they 
commenced  their  journey  to  the  Atlantic  States,  living 
upon  the  poor  pay  allowed  by  the  Government  of  three 
dollars  a  month,  and  trusting  to  chance  and  charity  for 
the  rest.  General  Harrison,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
says,  that  he  saw  more  intemperance  during  the  forty- 
eight  hours  succeeding  his  first  arrival  at  Cincinnati, 
than  he  had  seen  all  his  life  before.  What  a  prospect 
ih’s  for  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  had  been  tenderly 
nourished  by  fond  parents,  and  kindly  watched  by 
bosom  friends;  for  a  youth,  too,  oi  a  frame  of  body, 
and  a  physical  constitution,  so  poorly  fitted  to  sustain 
the  fatigues  of  a  camp,  and  the  hardships  of  such  a 
country  as  Ohio  then  was.  The  service  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  one.  and  not  the  service  of  a  half  pay  officer,  who 
had  liis  furlough  and  his  money  together,  but  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  busy  life,  where  day  nor  night  the  officer  could 
slumber  even  in  temporary  security  at  his  post.  ^Phe 
country,  too,  had  not  yet  seen  even  the  first  vestiges 
of  civilized  life.  All  around  was  desolation,  and  no 
power,  save  the  omnipotent  one,  seemed  able  to  afford 
the  relief  required.  The  country  was  then  in  a  suf¬ 
fering  condition — poor  and  disheartened — with  little 
but  the  undying  spirit  of  fearless  sons  to  lead  her  to 
d^f-nce,  and  to  encourage  her  to  defend  the  land  W’hich 
liad  just  been  won  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood.  As  if 
to  dampen  the  ardor  of  General  Harrison,  to  quench  it 
forever,  and,  as  it  were,  to  fill  up  his  misfortunes.  Gene¬ 
ral  Harrison  found  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  officers  to  draw  a  more  flattering,  or  happy  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sad  realities  before  them,  than  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  melancholy  facts.  The  extreme  youth 
of  80  young  an  officer  as  Harrison  was,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  military  career,  made  him  rather  an 
unwelcome  than  a  welcome  visitor  with  most  of  the 
officers  of  the  Regiment.  The  soldier  is  always  jealous 
of  his  rank,  and  he  is  seldom  willing  that  one  should 
roach  an  elevation  of  power  and  influence,  merely  for 
the  asking,  when  it  cost  him  so  much  constant  and  so 
bard  a  service.  Young  Harrison  entered  into  the  ser- 
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vice,  as  he  once  remarked,  ihrougb  the  cabin  windows, 
while  many  of  his  field  officers,  and  sovenil  of  his  sub¬ 
alterns  had  served  the  country  in  the  revolutionary  war ; 
but  the  juniors  of  these  grades  had  received  theircoin- 
missions  after  having  served  as  cadets  or  non-comiuis- 
sioned  officers  in  the  Regiment.  The  w  hole  r.ulitary 
establishment  in  the  Ignited  States  in  1790  consisted 
of  but  a  single  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  battalion  of 
artillery.  The  prospects  of  promotion  were  so  few, 
the  service  so  arduous,  and  the  compensation  so  lew, 
that  no  young  man  applied  for  a  commission  w  ho  saw 
before  him  any  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  any 
other  profession.  The  failure  of  the  campaign  under 
George  Harmar  in  1790,  how’cvcr,  had  induced  the 
General  liovcminent  to  add  a  second  regiment  to  tha 
establishment  of  three  battalions,  ami  a  third  battalion 
to  the  third  regiment.  The  field  officers  and  capl  iins 
of  this  new  battalion  and  regiment  were,  like  the  for¬ 
mer  officers,  men  of  Revolutionary  service,  but  the  sub¬ 
alterns  w’ere  all  young  men,  and  many  of  them  gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  colleges  of  New  England,  with  talents 
of  very  superior  order.  As  yet  no  one,  how’ever,  w  ho 
had  not  served  as  a  novitiate  in  a  lower  grade,  had 
been  admitted  to  the  lank  of  officers  in  an  old  regi¬ 
ment.  This  was  unfortunate  for  young  Harrison, and 
especially  the  fact,  that  the  son  of  the  senior  capUiin 
was  the  senior  cadet,  and  had  been  recommended  by 
the  field  officers  to  fill  the  vacancy  to  which  Harrison 
had  been  appointed.  The  possessor,  naturally  enough, 
wras  looked  upon  as  an  interloper,  and,  also,  by  many, 
as  one  having  but  inferior  qualifications  to  the  officer 
to  whose  place  he  had  succeeded.  Tho  father  and  son, 
having  pride  with  rank  and  qualification,  w’ere  not 
able  to  conceal  their  mortification,  and  their  strongest 
consolation  was,  that  Harrison  was  unable  to  enduro 
the  hardships  to  w  hich  he  would  be  exposeil ;  and  tho 
one  did  not  hesitate  to  become  so  far  a  prophet ;  and  the 
other,  the  son,wenl  so  far  as  to  prognosticate  that  a  single 
month  at  the  onset  would  end  the  military  career  of 
Harrison  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  his  commis¬ 
sion.  How  mistaken  their  expectations  and  thcii  wishes! 

But  this  opinion  of  the  envious  opposers  of  young 
Harrison  was  not  confined  to  his  associates.  Many 
there  were  among  his  friends  who  doubted  his  abilities 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life  in  a  wilderness. 
Harrison  met  in  the  service,  thus  early,  a  captain  of ono 
of  the  temporary  regiments — a  friend  and  a  gentlemen 
— whom  he  had  often  seen  at  his  father^s,  w  ho  strongly 
remonstrated  against  his  determination  to  remain  in 
the  arniy.  To  other  arguments  ho  offered  one  which 
he  hoped  w  ould  put  out  the  flro  of  ambition  kindled 
within  him. ..  Tho  warfare  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  he  was  told,  w^as  one  which  would  offer  to  sub¬ 
ordinates  but  few  opportunities  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves.  He  was  told,  too,  that  there  was  danger  that 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  evil  practices 
around  him  would  seduce  him  to  the  practices  of  in¬ 
temperance  which  prevailed  in  the  camp.  But  Har¬ 
rison  remained  firm  in  his  resolution.  His  mind  was 
made  up,  fixed  beyond  the  pow’cr  of  change.  He  had 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  would  not  return  without  put- 
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tinfr  hift  own  ahiliUcs  totlio  ti.-ftt.  Tic  had  entered  the 
ncrf  ’icc  without  the  knowledcre  of  any  of  his  relatives, 
ff::.d  a^inst  ths  advice  of  the  venerable  friend  of  his 
father,  under  whose  jruidance  ho  had  been  placed. — 
Younjj  Harrison  had  too  ranch  pride  to  acknowlejrde, 
by  a  precipitate  resignation  of  the  commission  which 
ho  had  received  from  the  father  of  his  country,  that 
he  was  friijhtcno<l  with  the  impending  evils.  The 
dangers  of  the  profession,  such  as  they  were,  did  not 
alarm,  him,  and  whatever  they  w’erc,  or  wherever  they 
were,  he  was  as  ready  to  meet  them  as  any  of  his  as¬ 
sociates.  Ardent,  buoyant  and  resolute,  therefore,  he 
promptly  repelled  all  attempts  to  wean  him  from  his 
determination.  Like  all  men  of  character,  opposition 
to  his  will  the  more  endeared  him  to  hisdarlint^  pursuit. 
He  prepared  with  more  cheerfulness  than  ever  to  per 
orin  the  aiduous  services  re<|uired  at  his  hand.  He  told 
his  venerable  friend  that  he  would  accompany  liim  to 
the  Atlantic  States,  as  ho  w'as  advised  to  <lo,  anti  that 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presentetl  itself  he  would 
“screw  his  courajre  to  iheslickiu^r  point,”  and  put  it 
to  the  test.  The  occasion  for  doiiif^  so,  as  the  setpicd 
told,  was  not  far  distant. 

Tho  small  niimhor  of  troops  remairjintr  in  service 


of  Hollin.  It  was  here  that  Harrison  laid  the  foiirwia. 
tion  of  that  mass  of  historical  information  which  ap. 
pears  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  speeches  and  oration? 
which  he  has  spoken  and  written.  With  such  habit? 
of  life,  with  a  deportment  of  character  always  unox. 
ceptionahle,  with  intelligence  to  support  his  rank  ;  ari  j 
a  kind  disposition  to  endear  him  to  his  companions, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  so  soon  changed  all  aiu. 
mosity  and^prejudice,  wherever  it  existed,  into  love  and 
respect. 

The  friend  of  General  Harrison — to  whom  1  am  in¬ 
debted  for  many  of  these  little  particulars,  xvhich  aitoi 
all  will  serve  to  make  the  reader  familiar  witli  tlu 
character  of  the  man, — as  one  to  be  well  known  should 
be  known  intimately, — assures  me  that  the  prejudicc^ 
which  existed  against  him  at  the  time  of  his  first  en¬ 
tering  the  Regiment  were  soon  removed.  The  cadets 
who  were  disappointed  in  the  gift  of  his  commission— 
and  even  the  father  of  the  one,  already  alluded  to,  soon 
became  his  friends.  It  was  not  long  before  the  yodn<: 
ensign  found  himself  a  great  favorite  with  his  compan¬ 
ions, — a  go(»d  soldier  and  a  good  fellow*,  both, — so 
much  of  a  good  fellow  as  to  become  a  general  1‘avoriio, 
and  so  much  of  a  good  soldier  as,  unconciously  tohirn- 


were  hardly  sufTicicnt  to  garrison  the  posts  and  to  keep  ;  self  for  a  lime,  to  be  the  subject  of  a  bet  w  ith  some  oi 
a  regular  communication  betw  een  them.  'I'hc  dut^*,  |  Iris  companions,  that  he  w’onld  ward  off  a  guard  v  iih 
therefore,  was  CEpccially  severe  during  the  inclement  more  grace  and  military  propriety  than  any  iivan  be- 
winters  of  1791  and  ’9*2.  A  friend  wlio  wms  present  <lu-  ‘  longing  to  cither  of  the  other  Regiiuenls.  I  have  been 
ring  the  campaign,  one  w  ho  knew*  Harrison  inoie  inti- 1  told,  too,  that  when  young  Harrison  was  selected  by 
mutely  than  any  of  hisccmpaiiions,  writes  me,  that  the  i  (General  Wayne  in  the  spring  of  1793  to  be  his  Abl- 
constitution  of  the  young  oHicer  seemed  to  harden  un.  |  «!e-(^amp,  it  w  as  considered  to  be  an  honor  to  the  wliolc 
dcT  the  privations  an<l  exposures  around  him  ;  and  in  |  corps. 


despite  of  the  examples  of  intemperance  before  him^ 
he  resisted  the  devil,  w  hicb,  “  like  a  foul  and  ugly 


General  Wayne  had  full  confidence  in  our  younghe- 
ro.  The  second  year  after  Harrison's  appointment 


witch,”  every  where  appearetl  in  the  ghost  like  form  ;  ensign,  he  was  jnomoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, uud 
of  drunkenness.  In  the  interval  of  field,  or  w  lia*  !  w  idle  lieutenant  he  attracted  the  notice  &  received  the 
is  truer,  of  fast  iluty,  be  applied  himself  to  study.  Ilis  ,  lionor  of  Aid  to  Ids  General.  He  served  as  Wayne's 
books,  such  as  tliey  were,  he  bail  made  Ids  companions,  Aid  until  Ids  death,  and  alw*ays  w’as  a  favorite  olKctr 
and  his  own  library  consisted,  of  the  volume  of  Cicero's  !  with  i\is  distinguished  commander,  w’ho,  it  will  here- 
orations  which  he  had  used  at  t'ollegc,  and  llni  large  |  mcinhered,  during  the  Revolutionary  War  had  ac»piirc(! 
editionof  Hlair's  lorlurcs.  Rut  there  were  other  works  |  the  soubri(iuet  of  Mad  Anthony,  Upon  one  oecasi'^L 
belonging  to  the  camp  which  hr  availeil  himself  of.  A  ■  in  the  general  orders  issued  by  the  coinmander-in-rhitf. 
•cicntific  officer  of  artilh  ry,  killed  in  the  battle  of  ilie  pro- 1  lieutenant  Harrison  is  spoken  of  as  entitled  tocspccial 
vioiis  lih  of  \oVi'mt)cr,  had  been  the  owner  of  a  mini- '  commendation  for  the  “  voluntary  aid  and  scn’ices” 
her  of  valuable  books,  and  these  with  the  little  library  j  rendered  upon  the  occasion  of  taking  possession  of  the 
of  professional  works,  owned  by  the  other  olliecrs,  were  '  ground  upon  w  hich  i>t.  Clair  had  been  defeated,  wIkd 
devoured  by  young  llarri-*  n,  again  an<l  again,  with  all  j  the  bones  of  the  dead  w'ere  collected  and  interred  with 
thoardorof  an  ambifr'us  student.  'I'lie  youngoiTev  r  did  j  military  honors.  In  another  official  despatch, — written 
not  confine  himself  to  the  elementary  books  contniaing  .  after  Wayne's  first  deeisivebatlle  with  the  Indians, w  hen 


tho  lessons  of  his  daily  duties,  but  to  the  act|uisiti;)u 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  tactics  .also,  llcfore  this 


iht*  hitherto  successful  foe  was  defeated  only  hy  the 
novel  expedient  of  charging  tliem  w*ith  fixed  bayonet?, 


he  had  been  a  seandicr  afier  truth  tiirough  tin*  hist«  ri-  j  — General  Wayne  notices  his  young  companion  in  the 


cal  works  upon  his  own  and  other  nations.  Une(ju;  I, 
|>erliaps,  to  some  of  his  college  companions  iu  hl^ 
know  ledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  w  as,  nevcrtlu  less, 
inferior  to  r.one  of  them  in  Relic  Lettrc  iiiformation. 
In  his  know  ledge  (*f  history  hr  had  no  rival ;  and  long 
before  ho  had  h  ft  the  College  walls,  he  made  himself 
acijuainte^l  with  all  the  authors  of  anti<juily,  from  Homer 
to  Julius  Ca.'snr.  Ilefore  he  had  reached  the  age  of  17. 


service,  as  his  “  faithful  and  galUut  aids-Jc-cainj\’’ 
who  “had  rendered  the  most  essential  service  by  coir* 
municating  orders  in  every  direction,  and  by  his  col- 
duct  and  bravery  in  exciting  the  troops  to  press  furw  urtl 
to  victory.”  This  order  is  dated  on  the  banks  ol  thr 
Maumee,  and  near  ilie  field  of  battle.  The  next  honor 
bestowed  upon  lieutenant  Harrison  by  the  commandt^ 
was  to  place  liim  in  the  command  of  Fort  Washington 


lie  had  three  tinms  rcud  through  the  pomb-r  ms  vcduim  s  j  a.s  captain,  and  with  confidential  orders  in  relation 
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ceilain  Frenclinien,  wlio  were  supposetl  to  be  engaged 
in  a  design  to  embody  a  force  for  the  contpiest  of  the 
Spanii^h  IVovincc  of  Ijouisiano.  About  this  time  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  in  the  person 
of  ilie  daughter  of  John  Clevcs  Symms,  who  was 
at  lije  time  of  lire  marriage  a  Judge,  and  whohadbeen 
;hc  founder  of  the  Miami  Svattlcment,  and  of  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Ohio,  llis  companion  tor  life  was  full 
worthy  of  himself,  and  she  in  return,  was  all  that  a 
wife  slicuid  be  to  a  iond  and  devoted  husbend. 

Hcneral  Wayne  died  duiing  the  autumn  of  17^0,  and 
in  17 J7  General  Harrison  resigned  his  commission  in 
tlio  Army.  As  soon  almost  as  the  resignation  was  re¬ 
ceived,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  north-western  territory.  The  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  was  occasioned  by  the  appointment 
of  the  former  incumbant,Winthrop  Sergeant  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ot  the  Mis.^issippi Territory.  Mr.Il.was  now 
called  to  a  more  extended  sphere  of  action.  He  was 
virtually  the  Governor  of  the  north-w'estorn  territory, 
—Governor  St.  Clair  having  his  residence  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  being  rarely  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  indebted,  in  part,  to  General  Wayne  for  this  hon¬ 
orable  appointment, — for  during  the  General’s  visit  to 
the  scat  of  government,  in  17‘J5,  knowing  that  his 
young  friend  intended  to  leave  the  Army,  ho  so  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  his  claims  to  General  W a3hington,that 
the  President  promised  to  give  him  the  first  appoint¬ 
ment  suitable  to  his  services  which  should  become  va¬ 
cant  in  the  north-w^eston  territory.  No  vacancy  occur¬ 
red  while  General  Washington  was  President,  hut  the 
recommendation  remained  good,  and  President  Adams 
promptly  gave  Mr.  Harrison  the  seat  made  vacant  i)y 
llio  non-appointment  of  Mr.  Sargent.  There  was  now 
no  more  creeping  in  at  the  cabin  windows.  All  the 
honors  which  the  people  of  the  north-western  territory 
could  bestow,  were  much  more  readily  given  than  re¬ 
sisted  or  accepted.  In  1799,  the  north-western  terri¬ 
tory  passed  into  what  was  then  called  the  second  grade 
of  territorial  government.  TJie  people  then,  as  now, 
had  the  right  to  make  their  ow'n  laws,  and  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  the  congress  of  the  lJuitod  States.  Two 
candidates  were  put  in  nomination, — Harrison  and  A. 
}!>t.  Clair,  jr.  The  formor  received  the  majority,  and 
soon  entered  upon  his  new  and  important  field  of  ser¬ 
vice.  One  object  which  led  to  the  support  of  (ieneral 
Hariison  for  Congress,  was  his  intimate  acf^uaintanco 
with  the  public  lands  in  the  territory.  His  friends 
wished  him  to  obtain  an  amelioration  of  the  laws  foi 
the  sale  of  the  public  domain,  which  laws,  as  they  then 
stood,  presented  serious  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  His  companions  in  Congress  were  such 
men  as  John  Marshall,  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  ilayard,  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  in  1814  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace,  (iallatin.  Harper,  Goodleve.  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  Union.  Harrison  w.is 
the  youngest  of  his  associates  but  not  a  whit  behind 
the  host  of  them  in  the  possession  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  best  fitted  to  represent  faithfully  mid  use¬ 
fully  his  constituents.  Taking  his  scat  in  the  House 
of  Represciilaiives,  he  was  appointed  upon  the  preseti- 


I  aiion  of  memorials  fro. a  his  constituents,  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  seven  members,  whose  duty  It  was  to 
consider  all  maitcre  relating  to  the  public  lands.  Tho 
committee  was  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 

I  Harrison,  and  this  was  the  first  lime  the  subject  h  id 
come  regularly  before  (Xangress.  It  was  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  eommiltco  which  h  i*l  charge  of  the  subject  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Mr.  Hairison,as  chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  his  plan  to  the  committee,  whicli  became  nearly 
the  plan  afterwards  adopted  by  the  House.  He  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  Hill  and  a  iieport.  ilotli  wTre 
thu  fruits  of  a  Saturtlay  morning’s  labor,  bat  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  whoso  opinions  co- 
I  incided  wiiii  his  own.  Mr.  Harrison  was  not  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  entire  Ueport,  as  has  been  said,  hut  the  plan 
was  all  his  own,  and  by  examining  tho  rcpoitsand  de¬ 
bates  upon  tlie  Hill  in  tho  House  of  Uepresenlalives 
in  the  papers  of  the  day,  it  will  bo  seen  that  ho  had 
but  little  assistance  in  resisting  the  powerful  and  vio¬ 
lent  allacks  made  by  iatlu(*nti  il  inoinbers  against  his 
system.  'rUe  report  of  the  committee  was  that  tho 
public  lands  thereafter  shoulJ  be  sold  in  altenute  half 
and  t|i»arler  si‘Clions,  or  in  tracts  of  .‘I’JO  and  IGO  acres. 
The  Hill  cstablisliing  these  provisions  passed  the 
House  promptly,  but  in  the  Senate  it  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion, — the  result  of  which  was  a  confereneo  and  a  com¬ 
promise, — Mr.  Harrison  m  tlic  end  triumphed,  and  al- 
tlioiigh  he  did  not  gain  all  he  asked  of  Congress  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  constituents,  ho  so  completely  changed  the 
policy  of  tho  general  government  in  reference  to  the 
public  domain,  as  to  establish  a  system  of  immense  ad- 
vantage,  both  to  the  general  government  and  to  tho 
west  He  was  for  selling  tho  public  lands  in  alternate 
half  and  .piarter  sections  of  r»  20  and  lib)  acres.  J’lio 
Senate  were  opposed  to  his  plan,  and  the  compromise 
was  that  instead  of  (quarter  sections  nothing  less  than 
half  sections  should  be  sold.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Harrison’s  plan  is  now  the  system  of  tho  government 
— and  an  excellent  scheme  it  lias  proved  to  the  actual 
settler,  and  the  poor  man  who  could  not  afford  to  be¬ 
come  the  purchaser  of  his  GiO  or  320  acres.  'I’liis  was 
luit  oneof  tiie  many  of  the  plans  of  the  new  Delegate 

for  ameliorating  llie  condition  of  the  West,  hut  it  was 
1  ^  • 

j  the  more  important  one  and  i^s  effects  upon  ihe  desti- 
I  nios  of  the  territory  were  eventful.  Horliaps  tire  histo- 
I  ry  of  few*  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  have 
I  been  honored  with  seals  iu  the  popular  branch  of  our 
I  national  legislature,  exhibit  greater  examples  of  suc- 
I  cessfu!  and  hunorahlo  representation  tlian  was  render¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Harrison  during  the  single  year  he  was  in 
(Congress. 

During  tiie  jjionlh  of  May  1800,  Congress  passed  a 
law  making  provision  for  dividing  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritor}'  into  two  governments.  Ohiu  was  made  a  terri¬ 
tory  by  itseif  and  formed  one  of  these  governments. 

I  Tlie  second  was  called  the  North-vest  Territory  of  In- 
I  diana,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  honorable  office  of  Governor  of  this  new  territo¬ 
ry.  When  the  appointment  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Harrison  he  declined  it,  because  he  had  good  mason 
to  believe  that  govemar  St.  (Mair  would  retire  from  the 
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ot  the  eastern  U*rritory  during  the  ik*xI 
y«ir,  and  because  he  had  received  the  strongest  assur¬ 
ance  from  many  of  the  p<x)|>le  where  he  was  then  sta¬ 
tioned,  that  as  the  man  of  their  choice,  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  lake  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  re¬ 
signation.  But  time  which  tesU'th  all  things  proved, 
it  so  happened,  that  there  were  in  Mr.  Adams’  Admin¬ 
istration  two  prominent  men  who  wert?  dc^sirous  of  sue-  ] 
ceeding  u>  the  cast  government  of  Ohio  themselves. — 
Without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  by  their 
successful  management  they  succeeded  in  promoting 
M r.  Harrison  and  removing  him  froro  a  place  they  were 
anxious  to  procure  for  themselves.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
persuaded  to  receive  his  new  apj)ointmfnt  and  cheer* 
fully  ent4‘red  upon  the  fiilfilrmoil  of  its  arduous  duties. 

The  powers  conferred  upon  the  new  (Governor  were 
iinmen:4e.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over  Indiana,  lil- 
inois,  Michigan,  the  present  tcjrritory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  tub8e(|uently,  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, over 
Louisiana.  All  the  territory  inhabiUMl  by  the  white 
settlers  west  of  the  Mississi|>pi  was  under  his  care  and 
su)>ervision.  'I’he  power  given  was  not  only  exten¬ 
sive  and  unusual,  but  the  labor  of  the  Kxecutivc  was 
herculean.  The  three  prominent  settlements  were  at 
Vincennes  on  the  Wabash— the  French  settlement  op¬ 
posite  St.  Louis,  and  the  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Dhio,  opposite  liouisville, — all  separated  by  heavy  in¬ 
tervening  forests,  and  approachable  only  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  means.  Kach  spot  w  as  as  the  oasis  in  the  des- 
c  rl  to  the  traveller  through  the  wilderness,  and  these 
alone  was  their  security  from  the  lynx-eyed  vigilance 
of  n  pow’crful,  a  numerous  and  crafty  foe.  The  pow¬ 
ers  given  to  (iov.  Harrison  allow’cd  him  to  appoint  all 
military  olliccrs  below  the  rank  of  (Jeneral — and  all 
civil  officers  and  magistrates,  whoso  services  were  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  administration  of  the  territory.  But 
this  w'as  Imta  moiety  of  his  pow’er.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  Judges,  ho  was  authorised  to  publish  and  adopt 
such  law's  of  lire  original  States  as  w’ero  necessary  for 
the  govc'rninent.  Next,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  au¬ 
thority,  ho  had  power,  and  the  w’hole  pow’cr,  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  U'rritory  into  townships  and  counties.  Nor  w  as 
this  all,— for  so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  nation¬ 
al  Kxecutive  in  the  honesty  and  the  capacity  of  gov¬ 
ernor  Harrison,  that  he  w  as  authorised  by  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  to  he  the  sole  commissioner  and  agent  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  for  the  Government.  Among  his  many  ser¬ 
vices  W'as  the  extinguishingof  the  Imiian  title  to  sixty 
tuillions  of  acres  of  the  Public  Domain,  including  the 
Mining  District  of  Wisconsin, — a  tract  of  country 
w  hich  has  proved  the  most  valuable  of  any  perhaps  in 
the  (trt*at  West.  Such  were  the  pow'ers  corferred  upon 
the  new  (Governor  of  the  North-West  'rorritory — pow¬ 
ers  more  extensive  than  ever  before,  or  at  any  perioil 

since,  were  given  to  any  one  man  in  these  U.  States _ 

powers,  too,  which  were'never  abused — never  transceii- 
dod, — and  for  their  faithful  execution,  he  who  executed 
them  felt  honore<l  to  be  accounUhle.  Honesty  and 
capacity  characterised  every  act.  There  was  neither 
the  w’rong  nor  theoufrageso  often  accompanying  pow¬ 
er,  not  the  insolence  of  oilice,  which  t»o  frequently 


characterises  the  possession  of  office  and  rank.  Tiit 
Executive  looked  upon  himsidf  as  a  man  among  men, 
— separated  only  officially, — and  accountable  to  (Jod 
and  his  country  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Governor  Harrison  gave  tlie 
fullest  s'atisfaction  to  the  General  Government.  His 
first  term  of  office,-— continuing  for  three  years, —expi¬ 
red;  and  he  was  re-appointed  in  1803,  by  I'homac  Jef¬ 
ferson.  In  IBOf),  Mr.  Jefferson  again  honored  him  witli 
the  office.  In  1809,  he  was  re-appointed  by  Mr.  Mad- 
i  ison,  and  re-appointed  again  in  181:2  by  the  same  Ex- 
I  ecutive. 

Before  leaving  Governor  Harrison,  and  the  North- 
West  Territory,  I  must  refer  again  to  the  fact  of  ili»? 
commission  he  received  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Indian  Affairs, — an  appointment  readily  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  said 
commission  given  w  as  of  a  novel  character;  and  the 
departure  from  the  usual  course  w'as  explained  in  a  la¬ 
ter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  (Toveni- 
or  Harrison.  This  letter,  to  my  remembrance,  has  not 
met  the  public  eye.  It  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  change, 
the  fact  of  the  union  of  Louisiana  to  France,  and  the 
more  important  opinion  that  the  French  better  under¬ 
stood  the  management  of  Indians  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion, — and  that  to  guard  against  their  intrigues  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  American  Government  to  form 
a  strong  settlement  upon  the  Mississippi,  upon  the 
low  er  part  of  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois  Hiv- 
ers,  which  could  only  be  done  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles.  Mr.  Jefferson  with  that  sharp¬ 
ness  and  knowledge  of  mankind  which  ever  distin¬ 
guished  his  official  conduct,  further  wr3te  to  Governor 
Han  ison,  both  as  a  friend  and  a  public  officer,  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  watching  occasional  opportuni¬ 
ties.  He  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  Governor,  he 
said, with  a  colleague,  although  a  colleague  might  be  a 
sharer  in  his  labors,  for  the  reason  that  it  might  rather 
injure  than  benefit  the  public  interests.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  authorised  l^raw  for  any  money  he  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  nestowment  of  presents  upon  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  foa*  the  payment  of  the  gratuities  assigned 
to  them  the  General  Government.  Governor  Har¬ 
rison  held  the  President’s  commission  during  the  whole 
of  his  government  in  the  North- W^est.  In  thirteen 
treaties  with  the  Indians  he  extinguished  nearly  tho 
number  of  acres  of  land  I  have  named  above,  and  al¬ 
though,  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  Governor,  he  was  al- 
low’ed  six  dollars  per  diem^iTis  the  government  comiiis- 
sioner,  and  could  assume  that  office  actually  whenever 
ho  choose,  yet  he  refiained  from  all  service  ascominis- 
sioner,  not  rendered  honestly  necessary  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs.  He  charged  only  for  the  time 
employed  in  making  specific  negotiations,  and  all  the 
compensation  received  by  him  during  the  period  of  the 
w  hole  commission  did  not  exceed  ien  thituaand  doUan! 
For  one  important  Indian  treaty,  the  commissioner  on¬ 
ly  charged  the  Government  forty-four  dollars?  What 
a  contrast  betwen  Indian  connexions  and  Imiian  com¬ 
missioners  has  a  quarter  of  a  century  brought  about! — 
Then,  how'ever,  Mr.  Hanison  followed  the  fashion  of 
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>he  timed, — which  certainly  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
rovemment  were  a  great  improvement  upon  the  pres- 
•nt  system  of  affairs.  Defaulters  were  then  few  and 
*ar  between,  and  defalcations  were  as  miracles.  The 
blundering  of  the  public  treasury  was  not  known,  and 
ill  men  of  all  parties  only  knew  that  man  as  an  enemy 
both  to  the  country  and  to  good  principles,  w’ho  viola¬ 
ted  his  trust  by  sacrificing,  what  was  then  dearer  than 
place  or  wealth, — personal  honor  and  official  integrity. 

When  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  affected,  it  was 
at  first  divided  by  Congress  into  two  governments. — 
The  one  division  bordered  on  the  present  southern  di¬ 
vision  of  Arkansas,  and  in  this  the  Governor  and  Judg¬ 
e's  of  Indiana  were,  ex  o/^cio,  in  authority.  This  divis¬ 
ion  was  know  n  as  the  district  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
its  government  was  partly  civil  and  partly  mility.  For 
one  year  Mr.  Harrison  was  Governor  of  the  two  terri¬ 
tories, — embracing  what  is  now  known  as  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

General  Harrison’s  life  onward  is  but  a  conti  nued 
history  of  interesting  events.  Perhaps  as  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  more  interesting  portions  of  his  life  so  far,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  the  more  brief  in  what  remains 
to  be  said.  In  1811  the  General  Government  devised 
that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  some  means  to  control 
the  daring  and  dangerous  faction,  controlled  by  Pro¬ 
phet  Tecumthe,  or  the  crouching  Panther^  as  he  was 
known  among  the  Shawanese  and  the  neighboring  In¬ 
dians.  General  Harrison,  always  ready  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  and  always  called  upon,  was  requested  to  lead 
the  expedition,  preparing  against  the  Indians.  No 
new  commission  was  given  to  the  commanding  officer, 
and  none  was  necessary,  the  Governor,  as  the  Govern¬ 
or,  being  the  commander- in-chief  of  the  Indiana  mili¬ 
tia,  and  his  rank  under  the  articles  of  war  legalized  the 
act  of  a  command  of  the  whole  force.  But  General 
Harrison  was  not  ambitious  to  serve  in  any  capacity  in 
the  field,  and  in  the  preceding  winter,  ho  gave  up  the 
command  of  the  regular  troops  to  Colonel  James  Mil¬ 
ler. 

I  pass  by  the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe, — the  inter¬ 
view  of  Tecumthe  with  Harrison, — his  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess,  and  all  the  interesting  matters  belonging  to  that 
series  of  events  which  transpired  between  1806,''and 
181*2,  because  they  refer  to  incidents  properly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  history  of  the  w’hole  country  :  because  the 
events  are  somewhat  familiar  to  American  readers,  and 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  have  this  sketch  of  General 
Harrison  to  be  considered  as  a  full  history  of  the  man. 
A  volume  has  proved  necessary  to  give  the  details  of 
a  history  which  I  have  but  time  to  glance  at.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  rather  to  refer  to  more  important  matters,  not  be¬ 
fore  fully  spoken  of,  than  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a 
full  biography  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  public 
men.  The  battle  of  Tippocanoe,  however,  I  must  say, 
all  things  considered,  is  one  of  the  most  important  In¬ 
dian  contests  on  record-  The  time  it  w*a3  fought, — 
just  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain; 
the  place, — the  strong  combination  to  defeat  the  Amer¬ 
ican  commander, — the  character  of  the  Indian  chiefs. 


I  who  were  councellors  and  warriors  ho»h, — the  Indian 
Prophet,  who  had  an  almost  superhuman  power  over 
his  associates,  placed  like  Xerxes  upon  his  emin€..ce, 
but  with  tenfold  influence,  singing  liis  war  songs  and 
telling  his  warriors  that  anon  his  prophecy  would  bo 
fulfilled,— every  thing,  from  the  land  in  question  and 
fought  for,  to  the  beginning  and  end  ot  the  contoet, 
made  the  result  a  matter  of  immense  importance,  not 
only  to  the  Indians  and  the  Government,  but  to  Iho 
I  whole  Union,  The  end  was  a  triumphant  battle, — a 
victory  which  was  received  with  joy  in  all  sections  of 
the  great  w’est  w*here  there  was  a  white  man,  and  w’ith 
I  sorrow*  and  dismay  to  the  Indians  only.  Tho’State  tf 
Indiana  thanked  General  Harrison  and  approved  his 
conduct  in  terms  of  kindness,  and  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  through  the  Legislature,  declared  by  solemn 
resolution  that  “  General  Harrison  behaved  like  a  hero, 
a  patriot,  and  a  general — and  that  for  his  cool,  deliber¬ 
ate,  skilful,  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  late  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.”  The  President  of  the  United  States, — Mr,  Mad¬ 
ison, — was  no  less  w  arm  in  his  commendations.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  he  said  that,  “  while  it  w*as 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  valuable  lives  were 
I  lost  in  the  action.  Congress  w’ill  see  with  satisfaction 
the  dauntless  spirit  and  fortitude,  victoriously  display¬ 
ed  by  every  description  of  troops  engaged,  as  well  as 
the  collected  firmness  w*hich  distinguished  their  com¬ 
mander  on  an  occasion  requiring  the  utmost  exertion 
of  valor  and  discipline.”  Such  I  may  say  was  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  wherever  the  victory  of 
Tippecanoe  was  announced. 

General  Harrison  escaped  from  one  service  only  to 
be  the  deeper  engaged  in  a  second.  In  the  spring  of 
1812,  the  President  of  the  United  States  assigned  to 
General  Harrison  the  task  of  protecting  the  territories, 
and  tw*o-thirds  of  the  Kentucky  quota  of  militia  were 
subjected  to  his  orders.  The  other  third,— consisting 
of  three  regiments, — w  ere  appointed  to  the  support  of 
Governor  Hull’s  expedition.  When  tho  nows  of  his 
retreat  to  Detroit  airived,  they  w*cro  put  under 
marching  order,  but  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
of  no  military  capacity,  although  a  most  excellent  cit¬ 
izen.  General  Harrison  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to 
his  family  at  Cincinnati,  and  while  there  an  express 
came  from  Governor  Scott  of  Kentucky,  requesting  his 
immediate  presence  at  Frankfort  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  The  Uni¬ 
ted  States  were  then  at  w’ar  with  a  foreign  foe,  am! 
with  a  foe  as  capable  of  doing  injury  to  the  country 
confined  within  her  own  borders.  Upon  General  Har¬ 
rison’s  arrival  at  Frankfort  ho  met  with  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  influential  citizens  then  at  the  capitol  to  see 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Governor,  (Shelbey  ; )  — 
others  were  there  by  the  invitation  of  Governor  Scott 
to  consult  upon  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for  tho 
defence  of  the  north-western  territory.  General  Har¬ 
rison  was  here  informed  by  Governor  Scott  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Governor  elect  and  the  principal  citi¬ 
zens  and  strangers,  he  had  been  unanimously  selected, 
and  in  grand  council,  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
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on  the  march  for  the  frontier.  General  Harribon's  an-  \ch{tf  ajmmaml^  with  auilioriiy  to  employ  olFicers,  au.l 
iiwcr  waa,  that  he  had  no  legal  authority  to  command  |  to  draw  from  the  public  stores  and  every  other  praciU 


out  of  hit  own  territory.  “That  authority/’  said  (io- 
▼•mor  Scott,  “  has  been  considered  and  at  the  advice 
of  others  he  had  appointed  him  a  major-general  in  the 
Kentucky  militia.”  It  was  useless  further  to  remind 
the  Stato  Executive  that  ho  was  not  nor  never  had 
been  a  citizen  of  Kentucky.  General  Harrison  had  no 
wish  to  do  so,  and,  thereiorc,  promptly  accepted  the 
commission,  and  took  tlie  oaths  of  ofTice  required  by 
the  Kentucky  laws.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  on  horse¬ 
back  and  in  pursuit  of  the  troops  he  was  appointed  to 
command.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  General  Harrison  has 
said  that  he  “looked  upon  this  to  bo  the  most  honora¬ 
ble  appointment  ho  had  ever  received,”  and  well  he 
might,  coming  from  a  great  State  as  she  always  has 
been,— great  in  patriotism — in  intellect — in  men — in 
means— in  principles.  Her  sons  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  “  field  and  in  the  council  chamber,” 
and  they  were  then  as  conspicuous  as  they  ever  had 
been  before.  Placing  then,  as  she  did,  an  ofiicer  of  a 
neighboring  territory, — no  matter  how  worthy  or  how 
distinguished, — in  the  command  of  her  troops  and  for 
a  dangerous  and  a  doubtful  expedition,  and  to  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  her  own  generals,  some  of  whom  were  ex¬ 
perienced  officers  in  the  revolutionary  war, — vras  cer¬ 
tainly  an  honor  that  any  man  in  any  age  might  have 
been  proud  of.  The  appointment  was  the  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  General  Harrison  because  he  had  been  blamed 
for  some  of  the  accidents  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
in  which  the  state  of  Kentucky  had  lost  ten  of  her 
most  distinguished  citizens. 

General  Harrison  was  next  honored  again  by  the 
General  Government.  Py  letter  from  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  dated  September  4,  1812,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  north-western  frontier.  He 
commanded  as  the  Kentucky  major-general,  however, 
until  the  February  following,  when  upon  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  general  officers,  he  accepted  the  rank  of  major 
general  in  the  lino  of  the  Army.  The  confidence  be¬ 
stowed  in  General  Harrison  by  the  State  of  Kentucky 
was  second  only  to  the  confidence  extended  to  him  by 
the  General  Government.  As  his  civil  power  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  north-west  territory  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  public  officer,  so  his  military  honor,  as  defender 
of  the  north-western  frontier,  was  superior  to  tliat  of 
any  other  general,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception 
of  the  power  granted  by  the  General  Government  to 
the  father  of  our  country.  The  estimation  in  which 
ho  was  held  at  the  seat  of  government  in  this  perilous 
period  of  our  history  may  he  known  also  not  less  from 
the  favors  he  received  from  the  Executive  than  from  the 
several  official  papers  sent  to  the  West  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  department  of  the  General  Government.  In  one  ol 
these  despatches, — a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  Governor  Shelby, — it  is  stated  that  “it  had  been 
determineil  to  rest  the  command  of  all  the  forces  on  the 
western  and  north-western  frontiers  in  an  officer  whose 
military  character  and  knowledge  of  the  country  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  combined  with  the  public  confidence. — 
Gffural  Uarriwn  has  a^cordimf^ly  been  appointed  fo  the 


cable  source  all  the  means  for  ^effecting  the  object  of 
his  command,” 

The  history  of  this  campaign  is  but  a  record  of  trial 
and  sufiering.  General  Ilanison  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  willi  diincullies.  'Firey  met  him  upon  every 
haml, — in  the  severe  marches  of  his  troops, — in  llieir 
inadequate  numbers, — in  the  season  of  the  year, — in 
the  brief  time  of  enlistment, — in  the  many  hardsliips 
growing  out  of  tire  country  and  the  character  of  the 
service, — in  the  inconveniences  attending  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  men,  ef  munitions  of  w'ar,  and  of  provis¬ 
ions, — in  the  division  of  feeling  among  some  of  )iis 
troops, — in  their  unwillingness  to  serve  beyond  the 
time  of  enlistment,  and  in  a  hundred  trials  of  patience 
which  none  could  api»rcciate  but  those  who  bore  the 
heat  and  burthen  of  the  battle.  General  Harrison  en¬ 
dured  all  his  fatigues  with  Christian  patience  and  re¬ 
signation.  By  his  knowledge  of  men  and  the  common 
sympathy  he  had  with  all  mankind,  he  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  his  soldiers.  'Phey  loved  and  respected  him, 
and  were  willing  to  serve  under  him  and  no  other  com¬ 
mander.  The  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  vigorous 
action  banished  before  liim,  and  all  that  man  could  do, 
was  done  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  How  it  terminated  it  well  knowu.  General 
Harrison  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  aid  his  biother 
general,  who  thought,  or  seemed  to  think,  that  to  fight 
a  battle  was  to  gain  a  victory. 

The  second  campaign  opened,  and  the  frequently 
given  advice  of  Genenil  Harrison  to  take  possession  of 
Lake  Erie,  was  adopted.  When  Commodore  Perry 
with  his  fleet  appeared  ofl*  Sandusky  Bay  he  united 
with  him, — making  up  a  deficiency  in  sccunen  by  se¬ 
lecting  one  hundred  and  forty  choice  men  from  his 
whole  army.  While  Perry  was  before  Malden,  chal- 
lenaing  the  British  fleet  to  come  to  a  contest,  Harrison 
was  busy  upon  land  drawing  his  troops  together  and 
preparing  for  any  service  which  would  hasten  the  con¬ 
summation  ol  the  great  and  desired  result.  In  every 
order  and  in  every  act  he  proved  himselfto  be  a  soldier. 
The  victory  of  tb.o  lakes  in  September  was  succeeded 
by  the  battle  of  the  Thames, — the  defeat  of  the  British 
commander  General  Proctor, — the  overthrow  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  death  of  the  renowned  Tecumthe.  Thus 
ended  the  second  campaign.  Peace  was  re-establish¬ 
ed  in  the  north-west(?rn  territory  and  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  were  every  where  made  glad  by  the 
welcome  news  of  peace. 

The  termination  of  the  campaign  did  not  close  the 
labors  of  General  Harrison.  One  service  being  finished, 
another  was  to  be  accomplished.  When  the  field  of 
battle  ceased  to  bo  the  scone  of  usefulness,  the  council 
chamber  was  made  the  post  of  honor.  In  the  summer 
of  1814,  thereforo,  in  conjunction  with  Governor  Shelby 
oad  General  Cass,  General  Harrison  was  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  our  noriii-w’estem  fron¬ 
tier,  w’ho  had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
United  States.  The  parties  had  been  assembled  at 
Granville,  and  the  result  of  the  convention  was,  that 
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•he  Indians,  who  hitherto  had  favored  Great  Britain, 
both  by  openly  fighting  her  battles,  and  secretly  con 
niving  at  the  destruction  of  Tnitcd  JSUitcs’  troops  and 
rnited  States’  pioperty,  promised  to  arm  themselves  in 
defence  of  the  United  States.  Peace  came  in  a  few 
months,  but  only  to  find  a  new*  and  busier  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  General  Harrison.  New  treaties  wore  to  be 
made  v;ith  the  Indians,  in  conformity  w  ith  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  made  at  (Jhent  by  the  commissioners  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Our  government  had  pledged 
herself  to  return  to  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  the 
country  which  had  been  rescued  from  them  under  the 
recent  operations  of  the  successful  commander,  Th© 
next  year  saw  General  Harrison  again  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates;  and  there,  now  as  before,  he  came  full  of 
s  chemesof  importance  to  a  neglected,  but  worthy,  por 
lion  of  our  conutrymen.  The  same  earnestness  which 
governed  his  actions  when  tho  public  lands  were  tlie 
dubject  of  discussion,  now  characterized  his  ellbi  ts  t*^ 
obtain  a  reform  of  the  militia  system,  and  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served 
their  country  w'cll  in  tho  Revolution,  and  to  the  disabled 
soldiers  who  had  rendered  an  important  service  in  tlie 
war  just  closed.  At  the  head  of  an  important  com¬ 
mittee  he  defended  his  system  which  mainly  consisted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  militia,  who  should 
liavc  an  organized  plan  of  discipline,  so  ns  to  be  alvv.ays 
available,  and  who  should  be  the  regular  standing  army 
of  the  United  States,  (icncral  Harrison  defended  his 
position  in  a  very  able  speech.  The  Kxecutivc  and 
the  Heads  of  the  Departments  favored  it ;  but  Congress, 
tired  of  war,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  war,  was  not 
willing  to  be  governed  by  the  advice  of  Washington — 
that  in  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war.  'J'he  Bilj 
was,  therefore,  lost.  But  the  labors  of  (icneral  Har¬ 
rison  tvere  not  condned  to  a  single  object.  Naturally 
of  an  active  mind,  he  W’as  doubly  so  w  hen  he  saw'  be, 
fore  him  a  scene  of  useful  labor.  The  remaining  heroes 
of  the  Revolution  were  the  objects  of  his  special  care; 
aiul,in  part,  through  his  exertions  pensions  weregiven 
both  to  the  invalid  who  had  lost  his  sight  and  his  limbs 
in  the  last  war,  and  to  the  older  veterans  who  had 
fought  those  earlier  battles  for  liberty,  which  resulted 
ill  'Tivintr  freedom  to  a  nation.  Tlie  widow  and  the 
orphan  found  in  him  a  zealous  defender ;  and  as  of 
Howard,  it  might  be  said  of  Harrison  while  in  Con¬ 
gress,  that  “  he  plunged  into  the  infection  of  hospitals, 
surveyed  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain,  taking  the 
guage  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression  and  con” 
tempt,  remembering  the  forgotten,  attendieg  to  the  ne" 
glected,  visiting  the  forsaken,  and  comparing  and  col* 
leciing  the  distresses  of  all  men,” — not  literally,  it  is 
true,  but  in  clfect,  neverlheless,  by  making  that  voyage 
of  discovery,  that  circumnavigation  of  doubt,  which 
characterized  the  conduct  of  his  W'hole  life.  In  all  his 
niilitary  services,  the  humblest  soldiers  shared  their 
coiiiui'diider's  fare.  Y ct  for  all  this  he  was  persecuted — 
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persecuted  at  homo,  and  persecuted  in  Congress,-— but 
always  defying  calumny  and  challenging  an  investiga** 
lion,  which,  w’henever  obtained,  terndnated  in  his  ac- 
quital,  and  in  a  conviction  fastened  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  he  was  what  tho  Congress  of  the  United 
States  pronounced  him  to  he  w  hen  the  thanks  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  given  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  gold  medal. 

From  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington, 
General  Harrison  consented  to  serve  his  state  in  tho 
State  Senate  of  Oliio;  and  after  tw’o  years  of  service 
there,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  after  tw'o  or  throe 
years  of  ([uiet,  be  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  tho  Unitod 
States  ;  and  there,  in  1801,  he  took  tho  place  just  inado 
I  vacant  by  (ieneral  Jackson,  as  chairman  of  the  Military 
Committee.  Here,  asinthe  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  history  of  Congress  show's,  he  was  a  zealous 
and  indefatigable  member.  Four  years  after,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  Adams  tho  appointment  of  Min¬ 
ister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  and 
in  tlie  December  of  1808  he  presented  himself  ofhcially 
i»t  Bogata,  the  capitol  of  tho  country.  The  sequel  is 
known.  General  Jackson  w  as  made  President  in  1809, 
and  amonsr  his  first  acts  was  the  rccal  of  the  minister 
Tho  events  of  the  past  few'  years  are  also  familiar  to 
all  w  lio  have  been  even  the  careless  observers  of  the 
men  w  ho  have  been  prominent  upon  the  public  stage. 

Few'  men  in  our  country  have  a  history  so  full,  and 
so  interesting  as  that  of  General  Harrison.  He  was 
honored  of  Washington,  from  when  he  received  his 
first  commission  ;  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  his  distin. 
guished  successor — Thomas  JetTerson ;  and  from  every 
Executive  of  the  Union,  from  the  first  to  the  youngest 
Adams,  he  received  marks  of  distinguished  favor.  Tho 
history  of  the  West  is  a  part  of  his  ownlife,  anda 
record  of  almost  every  battle  in  the  North  Western 
Territory  finds  him  acting  a  conspicuous  and  noble 
part.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,-- 
IIenry  Clay, — said  of  him  in  1835  In  a  letter  from 
his  ow  n  state,  that,  “  having  served  w  ith  him  in  tho 
councils  of  the  nation,  he  took  pleasure  in  bearing  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  purity  of  intention  and  fidelity  by  which 
he  ever  appeared  to  him  to  be  distinguished.  The 
present  Vice  President  of  tho  United  States,  whose 
courage,  niilitary  capacity,  and  honesty  of  purpose  no 
one,  who  kcows  him,  will  doubt,  has  paid  a  tribute 
still  more  cxhalted  to  General  Harrison.  In  a  letter 
written  at  Lower  Sundnsky,  during  the  late  war,  he 
said,  that  the  Kentuckians  “wished  to  serve  under  a 
commander  in  whom  they  liad  confidence,”  and  “  not 
under  cowards,  drunkards,  old  grannies  and  traitors;’, 
“  under  one,”  said  he,  “  who  has  proved  himself  to 
PRUDENT,  w'isE  AND  BRAVE.”  Siich  is  the  testimony  of 
living  witnesses,  of  political  friends  and  political  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  such  is  the  opinion  which  all  will  have 
of  the  man,  who  are  willing  to  see  merit  where,  worth 
is,  whether  in  a  political  friend,  or  a  political 
foe. 
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I  stood  tx>tuIo  tho  dying.  My  young  friend 
Wat  breathing  heavily.  Large  dropt  of  sweat 
Witnessed  the  fearful  agony ,  and  fell 
From  the  cold  brow  upon  her  wasted  cheek. 

Slie  recognized  me  and  I  bowe^l  my  head, 

In  that  deep  agony  which  rrocks  at  tears. 

O,  death  it  ever  fearful ;  but  to  mark 
Tiie  last  change  of  the  young  and  bcantiful— 

Tho  glancing  eye,  w  ith  its  last,  yeai  ning  light, 
Congealing  in  eternal  fixedness— 

Knowing  we  cannot  meliorate  one  pang, 

Gives  such  a  sense  of  ultra  nothingness, 

That  well  may  we  surrender  up  out  dead. 

To  Him  who  giveth — and  who  takes  away. 

The  pallid  hand  one  thrilling  pressure  gave. 

Mourn  not” — was  softly  breathed.  I  heard  no  more. 

I  durst  not  look  for,  O !  the  suddeirchili 
Told  me  that  all  was  over.  She  was  gone. 

How  could  1  give  her  up,  and  think  ’twas  well  7 
How  could  1  yield  her  to  the  yawning  grave  ? 

For  we  had  grown  together,  twin  in  soul ! 

Our  love  was  born  in  careless  infancy. 

And  nurtured  by  the  tears  of  other  times ; 

Till,  with  a  thousand  fibres,  it  had  grown 

With  roy  own  living  heart-strings.  Death*s  cold  hand 

Tore  them  in  crushing  her.  1  knew  not  whence; 

Dut  resignation  came  mysteriously. 

She  lay  tlicre,  in  her  beauty,  witli  a  smile 
Of  superhuman  sweetness  molting  tlirough 
Tlie  rigid  lines  of  death.  Then,  gushing  teais 
Ease<l  the  full  heart  and  cooled  tho  burning  «yc  ! 

I  knew  that  all  was  over;  On  tho  hills. 

At  tho  gay  board,  and  by  the  social  fire, 

I  should  forever  miss  her  gentle  form ; 

That  tho  clastic  lieart,  which  ever  rose 
Like  a  soft  echo  to  my  coming  step, 

Must  lie  down  to  the  greeting  of  the  worm ; 

Tliat  I  must  dream  of  her  and  weep  for  joy, 

Such  tears  ns  disappointment  turns  to  gall, 

When,  at  my  waking,  I  should  stretch  my  arms, 

Eager  to  woo  my  long  lost  treasure  back. 

And  grasp  ihe  dreary  waste  of  nothingness  ! 

How  could  1  live,  when  she  was  called  to  die ! 

My  sister-friend— my  beautiful— my  own  !— 

Hope  whispered  of  reunion,  far  away. 

In  that  fair  clime,  a  here  partings  are  unknown ! 

The  l)ending  sky,  with  its  cerulean  hue, 

L<\>kM  aofi  and  kindly;  and  I  thought  ’twerejoy  ^ 
‘lo  f.  »r\cr  mid  its  peaceful  depths—  | 

Tn  V  urrier  with  tlie  start,  and  list  the  strains  ^ 


Breathed  by  young  seraphs  to  the  new-born  wind-, 

In  sweet  accordance  with  tho  circling  spheres. 

That  tread  the  measures  of  eternity. 

Around  tho  all-sustaining  centre — Got!! 

To  look  upon  Jehovah,  face  to  face. 

With  the  unshrinking  eye  of  soul,  and  drink. 

With  tho  quick  thirst  of  disembodied  mind, 

At  the  full  streams  of  knowledge — broad  and  deep— 
And  mighty  as  the  Universe — with  praise 
And  gushing  power  in  the  conscious  soul— 

Praise  to  Our  Father — melting  into  love. 

O,  when  wo  look  upon  the  cherished  dead 
With  resignation's  eye ;  and,  feeling  all 
The  bitterness  of  lifo->  the  dreary  track 
Of  long,  long  blighted  years— Then  may  we  say. 
With  earnest  thankfulness,  “  I  know  this  well. 

That  the  young  spirit,  early  purified, 

Is  counted  worthy  of  a  place  in  Heaven !” 

Then  may  we  bear  to  meet  whatever  comes ; 

To  drink  life’s  chalice  to  the  very  dregs. 

And  bare  our  tortured  bosom  to  the  storm ; 

Then  will  the  stilly  features  of  the  dead 
Comfort  us ;  for  wo  know  that  they  are  blest — 
That  shame,  or  sin,  or  sorrow,  may  not  como 
To  shade  the  place  where  God  is  visible. 

They  took  my  friend  away,  and  buried  her. 

1  heard  the  cold  damp  clods  fall  heavily 
Saw  rounded  turf  piled  o’er  the  sleeping  girl. 

1  did  not  weep ;  for  O,  I  knew  tho  gravo 
Is  kindlier  than  tho  pillow  of  distress. 
Thorn-planted  by  the  selfish  ones  of  Earth! 

And  the  vile  worm,  that  cometh  to  embrace. 

Better  than  some  who  bear  the  name  of  friend. 

The  gross  of  years  upon  her  grave,  has  grown  i 
Yet  still  her  peerless  image  lives  enshrined, 

A  pearl  among  the  gems  of  memory. 

W’hcn  sorrows  come— and  como  they  roust,  to  all — 
Xt  twilight’s  gentle  tide,  when  shadows  fall. 

Like  drapery,  closing  round  the  couch  of  night ; 

And  stars  successive  ope  their  undimroed  eyes. 

Blest  watchers  bending  o’er  the  sleeping  Earth ; 
When  dews  are  weeping  out  from  every  pore 
Which  love  hath  opened  in  the  blessed  skies  ; 

And  all  created  things  are  giving  up 
The  incense  of  their  gratitude  to  God, 

I  sometimes  go  to  that  dear  giavc— and  pray  ; — 
And  all  roy  hoarded  sorrows  find  relief. 

As  if  her  spirit  know  and  smswered  them. 

Then,  as  my  tears  begem  the  sacred  earth, 

I  know  that  my  twin  spirit  still  survives. 

Bending  from  Heaven,  lo  comfort  tne  on  rnrth. 
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Af  Address  delitbrbd  BBroRB  tsb  Litbrart  Socib* 

TIBS  or  WASHINaTOIf  (Pa.)  CoLLKOB,OIf  THE  BTBIf- 

iifo  or  SiPT.  24,  1839.  Br  John  W.  Netin. 

An  exercise  like  the  present  should  aim  at  something 
more  than  a  transient  entertainment  of  the  ear,  or  of 
the  imagination.  It  should  be  more,  too,  than  a  disser* 
tation,  in  scholastic  or  abstract  style,  for  the  use,  sim¬ 
ply,  of  the  understanding.  Its  aim  should  be  practi¬ 
cal,  as  well  as  speculative.  Having  this  in  view,  I 
have  declined  other  topics  that  might  seem  to  offer  a 
better  field  for  literary  declamation,  and  have  selected 
lor  my  theme,  on  this  occasion,  the  Spirit  or  Partt  ; 
a  subject  in  some  respects  of  trite  and  familiar  charac¬ 
ter;  but  one,  at  the  same  time,  of  immense  practical 
interest,  especially  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
day,  the  moral  aspects  of  which  are  less  understood  and 
leas  considered  than  they  ought  to  be.  I  propose  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  party  spirit;  to  show 
its  evil  cAaroc/cr ;  to  iM>int  out  some  of  the  influences 
which  expose  us  all  to  danger  in  this  direction ;  and  to 
offer,  finally,  some  thoughts  on  the  proper  remedy  for 
so  great  an  evil. 

I.  The  NATURE  of  Party  Spirit  first  cl  aims  our  attention. 
And  here  we  encounter  a  serious  difficulty,  at  the  very 
outset  In  morals  it  often  happens  that  the  worst  things 
confound  themselves  intima  ely  with  things  that  are 
good,  and  so  find  shelter  in  the  very  vagueness  of  the 
terms  that  are  employed  to  denote  them.  Every  term, 
it  has  been  remarked,  whether  popular  or  scientific, 
which  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  affections  or  | 
the  individual  dispositions  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
cr  less  indeterminate,  and  is  liable  to  many  loose  and 
improper  extensions  of  the  sense  which  a  strict  defini¬ 
tion  might  assign  to  it.  This  results,  in  part,  from  the 
nature  of  these  feelings  themselves,  which  are  always 
more  or  less  complex  and  indefinite,raade  up  of  varying 
slements,  qualities  and  measures,  and  flowing  together 
^HnUines  in  taoh  shadowy  lines  as  ess  hardly  be  die* 
tou  I.— po.  IT, 


covered  by  the  strictest  and  most  practised  eye.  Then 
is,  besides,  where  ethical  or  religious  inquiries  are  eon* 
corned,  a  secret  popular  wilU  very  extensively  at 
work  to  promote  this  confusion.  It  is  felt  to  be  fa* 
vorable  to  many  cherished  sentiments  and  forms  of 
character,  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of  strict  and 
fair  examination ;  and  thus,  instinctively,  an  interest  is 
created,  in  opposition  to  every  thing  that  looks  towards 
clear  conception,  or  clear  deflnition,  in  the  case.  Thu 
more  effectually  things  of  contrary  character  can  bs 
confounded  under  common  terms,  and  blended  together 
in  the  same  general  notions,  the  better  phrased  the 
world  at  large  is  likely  to  be  at  having  thus  an  easy 
cloak  always  at  hand  with  which  to  put  a  show  of  ret* 
pectability  on  its  worst  vices. 

A  ready  illustration  of  these  remarks  is  furnished  ia 
^he  popular  use  of  the  term  pridt^  How  various  are 
^he  particular  conditions  of  mind,  comprehended  under 
^he  one  general  notion  of  pride,  in  its  proper  and  bad 
sense!  And  then  again,  by  what  fine  gradations  of 
light  and  shadow  these  fall  ofif  towards  iho  primitive 
sentiment  of  a  just  self-respect,  in  which,  originally, 
they  have  their  root,  and  which,  on  this  account,  is 
made  too  often  to  stand  under  the  same  denomination  f  * 
And  how  little  the  world,  in  general,  is  concerned  to 
have  this  confusion  avoideil  or  corrected !  The  spiritual 
abomination  is  most  willingly  ranged,  in  one  category 
with  the  pure  principle,  from  which  it  has  sprung  only 
by  foul  and  monstrous  corruption ;  and  then  we  find 
men  easily  and  openly  glorying  in  their  shame  itself, 
and  blessing  themselves  for  their  decent^  manly  or  noble 
pride,  as  though  it  were  the  very  highest  perfection  of 
their  spirits. 

And  just  so  is  it  with  the  subject  which  I  have  now 
Uken  in  hand.  The  idea,  party  tpirit^  is  one  of  a  very 
general  character,  comprehending  much  that  is  intri¬ 
cate,  and  changing,  and  uncertain.  The  term,  also,  is 

oftenUmet  sxtsiKlad,  (improperly  and  not  witboaisiii* 
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iflter  to  take  in  lac  notion  of  what  is  dearly  anH 

positively  good,  the  elementary  sentiments  of  a  virtuous 
kind  with  which  the  evil  in  its  natural  history  stands 
related.  Hence  the  evil  itsidf  comes  to  be  strange¬ 
ly  palliated  and  disguistjd  in  common  estimation  ;  and  , 
we  are  told  that  Party  Spirit  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
proper  place,  without  which  the  interests  of  virtue 
could  not  well  be  maintained  in  the  world,  and  which 
becomes  bad  like  many  other  good  things  only  under 
certain  conditions  and  respects,  by  no  means  necessary 
to  its  existence.  When  the  matter  has  been  placed  on 
this  footing,  party  men  of  all  sorts  need  have  nj  far¬ 
ther  difTiculty  with  questions  of  casuistry.  Thdr  zeal, 
to  ho  sure,  in  any  given  case  is  justified  by  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  the  object.  Seen  through  the  medium  of  sel¬ 
fishness  and  passion,  it  has  the  aspect  clearly  of  an 
earnest  regard  for  truth,  riglitcousneS'*  and  honor  \  and 
why  should  they  yield  themselves  lully  toitspowcrl 

Hut  will  those  who  arc  serious  allow  their  minds  to 
be  bewihlered  by  this  confusion,  in  an  ethical  inquiry 
of  SO  much  practical  interest?  Surely  not.  Whether 
wemay  find  ourselves  able,  or  not,  to  analyze  the  idea 
iUelf, still  tho  idea  of  party  spirit  as  something  which  is, 
its  in  own  nature,  wrong,  and  as  something  well  enough 
understood  for  tho  most  part  by  all  who  use  th.it  word, 
is  sure  and  well  settled  in  our  minds.  There  is  after 
all,  not  a  whit  more  ofvaguenes.s  or  iincert.iinty  in  the 
general  notion  itself,  than  there  is  in  the  notions  of 
pride,  and  revenge,  and  a  hundri‘d  other  moral  states, 
with  which  wc  are  continually  familiar  under  tlie  same 
general  view'.  Whatever  sophi.stry  they  may  practice 
on  themselves^  men  are  generally  well  enough  agreed, 
in  fact  about  the  word  \irldc  §  and  the  thing  itself 
w  hich  they  have  in  iJieir  minds,  t  ven  wdicntliey  speak 
f)f  a  virtuous  or  nohlo  pride,  is  tho  very  aliomiiiation 
wliichthe  word  properly  expresses,  and  w  hich  religion 
so  heavily  condemns.  Ami  so  in  the  case  before  us,  what 
men  mean  ordinarily  hy  pftrii/  spirit^  even  where  they 
undertake  to  speak  in  its  praise,  is  the  thing  iistdf  to 
which  the  won!  propeily  has  re.spi;et,  and  which 
should  bo  regarded  only  and  alw'aya  as  purely  wrong. 
In  the  end,  the  controversy  in  such  cases  is  about  liie 
thing,  and  pot  about  the  w*ord. 

\N  iiat  tiieii  is  Parly  Spirit  ?  erp.'tntfed and 

stren^thfnei  hy  menm  ihi  HKtal  principle^  in  ttlU  and 
fnore  ihnnall^  th*  format  f  corrupt  ajfrctiun^  which  heJun^ 
to  it  in  the  individual  man.  It  is  not  thru  zeal  simply 
for  the  views,  opinions,  orineasun's  of  a  certain  parly. 
These  may  be  right ;  ami  tlien  it  is  a  duty  to  espouse 
and  promote  them  in  all  proper  ways.  Nor  is  it  sim¬ 
ply'  utlaeliiiient  to  a  particular  community  or  class  of 
persons,  and  a  concern  for  their  credit  and  prosperity; 
this  is  according  to  iiaiuic  in  its  best  character,  and 
may  have  the  happiest  operation  in  tho  economy  of  | 
social  life,  without  injury  in  any  direction.  There  is  a 
patriotism,  (very  ditlcreni.  to  be  sure,  from  the  boasted 
virtue,  so  named,  of  ancient  (iri^ecc  and  ancient  Home) 
which  is  recognized  and  sanctioned  as  good,  even 
by  the  world-embracing  spirit  of  the  gospel  itself. 
And  in  (\ill  compatibility,  as  I  believe,  with  the  strict¬ 


est  ethics,  thera  may  be  indulged,  also,  social  sym 
pathiesand  afifections  of  a. special  character,  in  circlo^ 
of  life  still  more  narrow.  The  family  connection 
the  mdghborhood,  the  order  to  w  hich  we  belong,  are 
all  entitled  to  an  interest  and  devotion  which  may  bo 
called  partial.  “  To  be  attached  to  the  sub-division 
to  love  the  little  platoon  wo  belong  to  in  society/’  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  wise  observer  of  human  life,  Kdmuml 
Hurkc,  “  is  the  first  principle,  (the  germ  as  it  were)  of 
public  aiTections.  It  is  the  first  link  in  the  series  by 
which  we  proceed  towards  a  love  of  out  country  and 
mankind.'*  Kven  the  “  esprit  du  corps,,  ”  as  it 
is  called,  though  alw'ays  dangerous  in  a  moral  point  of 
riew,  may,  I  doubt  not,  bo  so  exercised,  under  proper 
circuinstaiices,  as  to  involve  no  evil.  Party  Spirit  is 
something  different  from  all  this.  It  clothes  itself, 
indeed,  gen  jrally,  in  the  same  forms,  andclaimstole- 
ration  and  respect  on  this  ground  ;  but  it  is  an  affection 
made  up  mainly  of  other  elements,  in  which  all  riglit 
tendencies  of  a  social  kind  are  perverted  from  their 
proper  use,  and  made  subservient  only  to  sin. 

'Phe  social  principle  enters  essentially  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  liuman  nature.  Separated  from  all  society 
mail  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  Mmself.  Certainly 
he  could  nev.T  more  than  half  know  himself.  Much 
very  much  of  his  being  is  comprehended  mysteriously 
in  his  social  susceptibilities,  apil  is  never  brought  into 
view  at  all,  except  as  he  comes  into  contact  with  other 
spirits  like  himselt.  Men  are  dependent  on  one  an¬ 
other  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings  as  truly  as  they  are 
ill  their  alTeetioiis  aiid  in  their  opinions.  However 
some  may  go  beyond  others  in  thinking  for  themselves, 
none  can  be  altogether  self-sufficient,  none  can  break 
aw  ay  entirely  from  the  system  of  thought  that  reigns 
around  them.  There  is  a  common  mind  belonging  to 
each  age  and  to  every  country,  and  to  each  province  or 
section  of:>ociety,  in  somcmeasi^rc,  which  stretches  its 
autliority  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  every  indivi(lua\ 
mind  comprised  in  the  general  mass.  No  man,  even 
in  this  sense,  can  be  said  to  live  either  to  or  from  him¬ 
self.  No  man  in  this  century  is  what  he  would 
have  hccu  in  the  last.  No  man  in  these  United  States 
is  what  he  would  be,  if  surrounded  for  a  tiiqe  with  tlie 
modes  of  thought  l»elonging  to  Great  Britain,  Prussia 
or  Prance.  »So  strangely  and  fearfully  is  the  interest  of 
the  individual  wrapped  up  iu  the  character  of  the  mass, 
and  the  destiny  ot  the  whole  found  to  carry  along  with 
it,  in  one  vast  Time-tlood^  the  separate  destinies,  in 
many  respects,  of  all  the  un  ts  that  lielong  to  iL 

Tlie  arrangement  itself,  however,  is  wise  and  good, 
and  helongs  to  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature. 
'Po  feel  ami  own  this  dependency,  w'ith  a  proper  res¬ 
pect  toother  principles  which  lead  us  to  recognise  also 
our  ow’n  individuality,  as  an  interest  to  be  religiously 
maintained  under  iU  true  and  just  conditions,  argues  of 
itself  no  weakness  or  defect  in  our  moral  character.  It 
is  by  tho  happy  combination  and  counteraction  of  our 
social  dispositions  and  Utosc  which  engage  us  to  be  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  claims  of  our  separate  being,  that  tlie  dut 
order  of  life  should  bo  maintained ;  and  in  no  oUier 
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tray,  can  our  whole  nature  unfold  itself,  so  as  to  attain 
to  its  proper  perfection. 

But  widely  di^erent  is  the  working  of  this  social 
principle,  where  the  mind  has  lostits  true  moral  poise, 
and  come  under  the  power  of  a  corrupt  selfishness,  by 
which  the  course  of  nature  is,  as  it  w'ere,  set  on  fire, 
and  all  the  laws  of  life  disturbed  and  turned  aside  from 
their  proper  action.  In  such  case  the  principle  still 
asserts  its  authority  ;  but  so  far  as  the  selfish  temper 
prevails,  it  infuses  its  own  poison  into  the  social  affec¬ 
tions  themselves  ;  and  then,  instead  of  exerting  a  re¬ 
fining  influence,  they  do  but  throw  around  him  who  is 
the  subject  of  them  a  foul  and  pestilential  atmosphere, 
where  the  disease  that  is  already  upon  him  is  quick¬ 
ened  only  into  more  active  violence  and  more  hopeless 
strength.  Bad  passions  in  this  way  seek  expansion 
and  support,  as  well  as  feelings  that  are  right.  They 
require  sympathy  and  sit  better  on  the  soul  when  they 
are  felt  to  be  something  which  w’e  share  with  a  mul¬ 
titude.  This  serves  also  to  disguise  in  some  degree 
the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  which  nakedly 
considered  are  not  pleasant,  and  sheds  over  them  at  the 
same  time  some  charm  for  the  imagination,  such  as 
solitary  selfism  is  too  poor  to  furnish.  In  the  case 
supposed,  however,  these  social  tendencies  must  soon 
find  a  limit;  for  the  power  of  selfishness  by  which 
they  are  ruled,  is,  at  the  bottom,  unsocial  and  malig¬ 
nant,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  without  something  to  hate 
and  oppose.  In  all  this  diffusion  of  itself,  reference  is 
had  from  the  beginning  to  some  interest  lying  beyond, 
which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  resist,  and  if  possible 
to  depress,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  self  exaltation  may 
be  realized  in  the  triumph  thus  secured.  Thus  have 
we  the  spirit  of  party  fairly  developed,  as  the  bond  of 
union  in  social  organizations,  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale,  embraced  and  adhered  to,  on  the  principle  sim¬ 
ply  of  an  anti-social  opposition  to  other  organizations, 
representing  and  embodying  a  different  will.-  Self 
has  identified  itself  with  an  organization  which  it  can 
now  call  its  own,  only  that  it  may  act  out  its  bad  dis. 
positions  as  before,  on  a  wider  scale  and  with  new 
force.  It  is  not  simply  kept  in  countenance  by  this 
means  as  the  vice  of  an  individual  mind,  w  hich  might 
be  the  case  if  the  w^orld  generally  sanctioned  it,  without 
any  aid  from  party  feeling  strictly  so  called  ;  by  such 
social  diffusion  it  becomes,  in  fact,  anew  sentiment, 
sarrying  along  with  it  the  same  constitution  substan¬ 
tially  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  acquiring  at  once, 
as  it  were,  a  liberty  and  extension,  commensurate  with 
the  basis  on  which  it  has  come  to  rest. 

Such  1  conceive  to  be  the  proper  idea  of  Party  Spirit^ 
by  itself  considered.  Its  manifestations,  however,  are 
widely  diversified,  by  the  combinations  into  which  it 
readily  enters  with  other  principles,  whether  good  or 
bad  in  their  nature.  Its  phases,  in  this  way,  may  be 
M  various,  as  the  workings  of  individual  selfishness 
iteelf.  In  the  politician,  it  may  often  be  modified  ma¬ 
terially  by  some  genuine  patriotism,  or  some  real  love 
for  truth  and  right.  In  the  religionist,  the  living  spirit 
ef  the  Gospel  may  come  in  to  limit  and  qualify  its  op- 
Tition  still  more.  External  cireumstancee  and  relatione 


also  may  greatly  affect  the  manner  and  form  of  its  de¬ 
development.  Thus  at  times,  the  spirit  of  party  may 
operate  as  a  sober  quiet  force,  that  shall  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  fioin  private  prejudice  or  self  will.— 
But  in  other  circumstances  again,  when  moral  re* 
straints  are  out  of  the  way  and  the  needful  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  corporate  mind,  it  puts  on  the  form  of 
an  ungovernable  frenzy,  and  all  individuality  is  borr.e 
down  and  swept  away  for  tlie  time  by  its  whirlwind 
course.  Then,  also,  as  the  imagination  becomes  quick¬ 
ened  and  inflamed,  it  runs  more  and  more  into  the 
rharaf  ter  of  a  dark  and  malignant  fanaticism,  and  is 
ripe  for  the  most  cruel  excesses. 

According  to  the  view  now  given.  Party  Spirit  does 
not  derive  its  quality  in  any  measure  from  the  cause 
which  it  m  iy  profess  to  espouse.  That  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  without  affecting  its  nature  in  the  least.— 
The  right  side  in  politics,  the  true  theory  in  science,  the 
orthodox  interest  in  relioion,  may  be  maintained  with 
as  much  of  this  bad  zeal  as  the  systems  of  opinion  to 
which  they  are  opposed  ;  and  in  every  such  case  it  must 
be  held  to  be  a  bad  zeal  still,  not  to  be  sanctified  by 
any  occasion  or  by  any  end.  Tho  world  has  abounded 
I  in  all  ages  with  party  spirit  of  the  worst  kind  enlisted 
in  favor  of  the  truth  ;  and  endless  abominations  have 
been  wrought  by  it  in  this  sacred  cause. 

II.  We  are  now  prepared  to  look  at  tlie  evils  of  Party 
Spirit  whether  as  comprehended  in  this  state  of  mind 
itself,  or  as  flowing  from  it  in  the  way  of  necessary 
consequence.  These  are  of  nolight  kind. 

Party  Spirit  is  itselfa  wrong  state  of  mind.  Its  very 
constitution,  morall}’  considered,  must  be  pronounced 
evil,  only  and  always  evil.  It  belongs  not  to  our  oriiri- 
nal,  healthy  nature;  but  appears  only  as  a  foul  and 
monstrous  perversion  of  affections  and  tendencies  that 
were  designed  for  very  different  ends.  Selfism,  the 
prime  heresy  of  our  fallen  nature,  is  the  moulding, 
informing,  vivifying  power,  to  which  it  owes  its  birth 
and  being.  Whatever  elements  are  made  to  enter  into 

io 

its  composition,  all  are  transmuted  by  this  influence 
I  into  its  own  corrupt  complexion  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
combination  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but  one  vast  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  selfish  principle  itself,  expanded  and 
furnished  with  new  powers  by  means  of  the  social 
principle,  made  subservient  by  over-mastering  strength 
to  this  purpose.  Is  selfishness,  in  its  simple  form, 
hatcfull  Does  it  involve  a  curse  upon  the  soul?  Hate¬ 
ful  and  hurtful  then  is  Party  Spirit  too,  the  same  evil 
in  its  more  complex  social  form.  Here,  indeed,  the 
virulence  of  the  affection  may  be  said  to  be  specially 
seen,  “  working  death  by  that  which  is  good  for 
the  social  nature  ol  man  should  minister  only  to  hit 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  here  this  itself  is  by  a 
strange  prostitution  made  to  act  strongly  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Here,  too,  the  affection  becomes  sut- 
c.eptihle  of  a  new  terrific  force,  as  compared  with  what 
it  vt  as  before.  The  incalculable  strength  of  the  social 
feeling  has  heoome  allied  to  its  constitution ;  and 
though  in  ordinary  cases  this  may  continue  quiet  aa 
the  silence  of  a  sleeping  volcano,  yet  still  the  boaom 
force  of  the  voltano  Is  there,  ai\d  on  due  occasion  it 
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ffity  btrret  fVoBi  lu  onkaown  depth  with  auch  fierce 
explosion,  as  may  throw  all  the  common  agitations 
of  nature  completely  into  the  shade.  Yes,  hateful 
and  lenific  is  the  Spirit  of  Party,  in  its  i)wn  nature. 
For  selfishness,  as  we  know,  is  the  spring-head  of  all 
malifi^n  social  sentiments.  Pride,  envy,  jealousy, 
wrath,  hatred,  malice  and  revenge,  in  one  word  all 
that  is  contrary  to  th(«  heaven-born  charity  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  may  be  said  to  lie  hid  in  this  evil  principle  as 
their  root  and  germ.  These  are  its  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  fiirnis  of  developement  in  the  history  of  life;  and 
by  such  fruits  of  bitterness  is  its  malignant  character 
fu  ly  made  known.  13  it  do  w  e  find  any  abatementof  this 
maleficent  energy,  where,  the  principle  comes  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  w  ith  the  social  fecltngl  By  no  means.  The 
Spiritof  Party, in  all  its  ultimate  aims,  is  supremely  an¬ 
ti -soi  ial.  (feme  disguise  is  throw  n  over  its  character  in 
tliis  respect,  by  the  way  in  w  hicli  it  is  found  to  diffuse 
itself  at  first,  as  it  w  ere,  over  a  general  interist;  but 
this  is  only  a  disguise,  and  so  far  as  it  prevails  at  all 
serves  rather  to  enhance  the  mischief,  by  making  it 
more  insiduous  as  well  as  more  refined.  W  here,  in 
feet,  shall  we  meet  w  iih  pride  and  all  uncharitablrness 
so  loudly  proclaimed,  or  so  tinblushingly  indulged,  as 
whcie  the  Spirit  of  Party  rules  rampant  over  the  in¬ 
ward  manl  Sclf-glorificaticn  and  self  w  ill  are  carried 
here  to  their  utmost  |  itch.  Malice  finds  its  largest 
s(  ope.  Hatred  may  reach  its  most  fanatical  extreme. 
Wrath  and  jealousy  may  burn  from  their  lowest  depths. 
Revenge  may  enjoy  its  most  fiendish  triumphs.  All 
this,  I  say,  belongs  to  Party  Spirit,  in  its  own  nature. 
It  may  be  but  with  a  partial  developement  of  these 
sins  against  charity  that  the  evil  ordinarily  shows  its 
power ;  but  their  entire  strength  is  there,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  latent  possibility.  All  these  fires  are  carried 
always  in  its  womb,  and  only  wait  for  proper  orcasiens 
to  give  forth  tho  most  friglitful  births  that  belong  to 
Time. 

Fearful  truly  is  this  spirit,  when  the  full  force  of  the 
social  principle  is  let  loose  to  carry  it  forward  in  its 
natural  way.  The  soul  of  a  single  man,  isolated  from 
his  species,  is  full  cf  deep  untathcmable  mystery ;  but 
man  in  society,  working  and  wrought  upon  by  the  laws 
that  hind  him  to  his  fellow  and  make  him  part  of  the 
ceinmen  whole,  is  an  abyss,  cn  the  shore  of  w  hich  the 
wisest  may  well  stand  aghast,  as  they  think  cf  measu¬ 
ring  its  bounds  or  souiidirg  its  depths.  Here  espe¬ 
cially  arc  unfolded  subcrpiihiliiies  and  powers  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  nature,  w  liich  in  other  circumstances  might 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  it  altogether.  So  it  is  found 
in  great  social  movcmciits,  infiamtd  by  the  rancorous 
spiritof  sect,  or  clan,  cr  parly.  To  calculate  the  course 
of  these,  w  ould  he  to  calculate  the  path  cf  a  tornado  or 
the  ihrcts  of  anearil.quakc.  As  with  the  force  of  such 
convulsions  in  the  natural  w  orld,  they  bear  down  all 
oppositicii,  and  carry  every  thing  their  own  way.  In¬ 
dividual  will  is  for  the  tiiae  overthrown  and  annihila¬ 
ted.  Each  man  lives  in  the  animut  of  his  party.— 
This  with  blind  fcjce  draws  all  into  its  roaring  vortex, 
end  incsc  who  ate  supposed  to  lead,  together  with  those 
thit  follow,  are  builtii  forwaid  U  their  faud  ecd,  bjt 


power  which  they  ean  neither  underttand,  nor  rtsltt. 
Let  me  (quote  a  passage,  as  applicable  here,  from  a 
somewhat  eccentric,  but  certainly  very  original  writer 
of  our  own  times,  Thos.  Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  A  man  once  committed  to  a  great 
social  movement  in  this  way,  he  tells  us,  **becoinei 
as  It  were  enveloped  in  an  ambient  atmosphere  of 
trdnscendenialism  and  delirium ;  his  individual  self  ie 
lost  in  soinething  that  is  not  him8elf,but  foreign  though 
inseparable  from  him.  Strange  (o  think  of,  the  man*i 
cloak  still  seen  s  to  hold  the  same  man:  and  yet  the 
man  is  not  there,  his  volition  is  not  there;  nor  the 
source  of  w  hat  he  will  do  and  devise  ;  instead  of  the 
man,  and  his  volition,  there  is  a  piece  of  fanaticiem  and 
fatalism  incarnated  in  the  shape  of  him.  He,  the  hap. 
less  incarnated  Fanaticism,  goes  his  read;  no  man 
can  help  him,  he  himself  least  of  all.  It  is  a  wonder* 
ful,  tragical  predicament; — such  as  human  language, 
unused  to  dralwith  these  things,  being  contrived  Icr 
the  uses  of  remmen  life,  struggles  to  shadow  cut  in 
figures.  The  ambient  element  of  material  fire  is  rot 
wilder  than  this  of  Fanaticism :  nor,  though  visible  to 
the  eye,  is  it  more  real.  V olition  bursts  forth  intclun- 
lary — voluntary  ;  rapt  along;  the  movement  of  free  he- 
man  minds  becoms  a  raging  tornado  of  fatalism,  blihd 
as  the  winds;  and  Mountain  and  Gironde,  [party’ 
names,]  are  alike  astounded  to  see  where  it  has  fang 
and  dropt  them.  To  such  height  of  miracle  can  men 
w'ork  upon  men ;  the  Conscious  and  the  Unconscious 
blended  inscrutably  in  this  inscrutable  Life ,  endless 
Necessity  enviro^ung  Freewill!” 

This  is  indeed  an  extreme  case.  But  it  is  under 
such  full  grown  developement  only,  that  we  (xme  to 
understand  fully  the  genius  of  the  Spirit,  which  we 
arc  here  concerned  to  study.  To  such  fanatical  deli- 
rium  it  always  tends.  The  sanctions  of  patriotism  or 
religion  are  ever  ready  to  be  grasped  by  its  sacrilegious 
hand,  and  flung  around  the  symbols  ^f  its  zeal;  aad 
then  its  w'orst  passions  acquire  for  it  a  hallowed  char¬ 
acter,  and  are  made  to  burn  with  unextirguisliable 
flame,  upwards  to  the  very  heavens.  So  naturally  ard 
so  soon  may  Party  Spirit  wed  itself  to  Fanaticism  un¬ 
der  all  its  forms. 

But  the  injury  inflicted  cn  cur  moral  and  religious  na¬ 
ture  by  Party  Spirit,  rcFchcs  beyond  the  range  ef  the 
social  affcciicns,  preprriy  so  called.  Uncharitable  die- 
pcsitiens can  never  Ic  indulged  hebitnally,  wiihcui 
perverting  cur  ccnccplicns  cf  right,  and  impairing  cur 
virtuous  sensibilities  generally.  The  Spirit  of  Parly, 
just  so  far  as  it  prevails,  and  especially  alter  it  begin 
to  assume  a  fanatical  cc  it  plexicn,  holds  the  scul  w  hich 
is  the  subject  of  it  always  in  cn  atmesphere  of  ui  holy* 
passion,  where  all  its  ideas  of  truth  and  virtue  arc  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger.  The  cause  of  the  party,  as  it  is  called, 
is  clothed  with  exaggerated  importance.  Zeal  for  it 
comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  of  duties.  Other 
moral  interests,  especially  if  they  should  be  unhappily 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  views  of  the  antago¬ 
nist  party,  carry  with  them  a  cold,  and  perhaps  suspi¬ 
cious  aspect,  as  challenging  regards  which  cannot  wil* 
linglj  bt  sparsd  from  that  which  hat  now  idtDtifisd 
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liaalfwiib  the  heart.  The  mind  jielda  itself,  more  or 
lets,  to  the  dominion  of  one  idea;  verges,  as  wo  say, 
towards  monomania.  Alas,  how  all  tluties  snfiei,  >%hen 
it  comes  to  this!  How  the  boundaries  of  right  ard 
wrong  are  unsettled  !  How  men’s  eyes  begin  to  see 
all  thing*  *vry,  end  under  false  colors!  Truth  in  th»‘ 
and  is  treated  with  as  little  lespcct  as  charity  :  hones, 
ty,  and  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity,  do  as  it  were 
make  to  themselves  wings,  ami  fly  away  like.an  eagle 
towards  heaven.  Wrong  dispositions  quickly,  gener¬ 
ate  w'rong  practices.  Evil  ccmmiinications  too  are 
here,  and  evil  sympathies ;  for  the  cause  incloses  men 
of  all  stamps,  and  entitles  them  to  its  spiritual  intima¬ 
cies;  and  all  this  works  powerfully  to  comipt  good 
manners.  No  womler  that  the  morality  ol  parties  is 
lax.  Who  in  tiuth  looks  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing 
where  party  spirit  runs  high  1 

And  is  it  not  equally  unfavorable  to  all  intellectual 
freedom,  and  sound  knowledge  1  In  the  investigation 
of  truth,  how  much  depends  on  the  right  elate  of  the 
affccticns !  These  are  always  more  or  less  the  medi¬ 
um,  through  which  the  various  objects  of  knowledge 
are  contemplated.  Let  them  become  diseased  or  ex¬ 
orbitant  in  any  way, and  at  once  every  thing  that  stands 
in  connection  with  them  is  made  to  appear  in  a  false 
light  and  under  a  distorted  form.  How  then  must  the 
Spirit  of  Party,  being  such  as  has  been  described, 
confuse  and  bewilder  the  eye  of  the  soul,  in  the  case 
of  all  truth  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  concern¬ 
ed  !  Men  in  this  case  not  only  look  through  a  colored 
medium  in  their  own  minds,  but  under  the  reflected 
light  also  of  the  social  opinion  of  the  party  itself,  pow’- 
erfully  inclining  their  judgment  in  its  own  way.  Opin¬ 
ion  is  always  mighty,  where  a  man  has  come  to  move 
aod  have  his  being  in  its  mystic  circle;  where  it  flows 
from  that  common  min<l,  by  which  he  is  held  sympa¬ 
thetically  in  union  with  his  fellows,  in  organizations 
of  whatever  sort.  Such  opinion  not  only  sw  ays  the 
will ;  it  becomes  the  very  light  of  thought  itself.  In 
this  way  parties  often  create  for  themselves  both  rea¬ 
son  and  right.  What  they  w  ill  to  be  truth,  and  choose 
to  call  so,  in  the  light  of  such  w  ilful  opinion  itself  is 
made  to  tttm  truth.  What  doctrines  may  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  as  sound,  what  measures  not  justifled  as  good, 
which  it  has  become  the  interest  of  a  violent  party,  in 
politics  or  religion,  to  adopt  1  A  Bartholomew  massa¬ 
cre  may  seem  only  a  fit  occasion  for  chanting  a  Tc 
Dtum  in  all  churches. 

A  mind  enthralled  by  the  authority  of  a  party,  is  in 
a  false  position  for  seeing  truth.  Its  inquiries  are  con¬ 
tinually  subordinated  to  another  interest.  Hence  it 
contracts  also  a  narrow''  and  illiberal  character,  which 
goes  with  it  in  all  its  speculations.  Freedom, compre¬ 
hensive  energy,  and  clear  strong  vision,  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  circumstances  like  the»e. 

This  is  a  case  to  which  may  be  applied  most  signif¬ 
icantly  that  pregnant  symbol-speech  of  Jesus  Christ: 
“  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye.  If  therefore  thine 
•ye be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light: 
hat  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  tbj  whole  body  ehall  be  fall 


of  darkness.  If,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  greal  o  that  darkness  !  ** 

Thus  it  appears  altogether,  that  the  Spirit  of  Party 
is  opposed  to  all  true  greatness  of  soul.  The  ecul 
takes  its  quality  and  ccmplcxicn  always  frim  the  ob¬ 
jects  w  ith  which  it  is  accustemed  nriost  intimately  and 
habitually  to  converse.  If  these  be  large  and  lofty, 
such  w  ill  its  inward  frame  be  too.  If  these  be  mean, 
or  narrow',  or  false,  the  sctil  w  ill  take  it  image  arcor- 
dingly.  ^’uch  is  the  law*  of  our  moral  life.  It  is  only 
then  by  cemmunion  w  ith  what  is  absolutely  true,  and 
great,  and  right,  that  the  criginal  grandeur  of  cuma- 
ture  can  ever  be  evoU’ed,  in  its  full  and  just  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  by  gazing  on  the  Holy  and  the  Beautiful, 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  w  e  recognise  in  the  first 
place  our  ow  n  con-natural  interest  in  the  skie8,and  are 
then  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glo¬ 
ry,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.”  Whatever  may  op¬ 
erate  to  restrain  or  hinder  such  contemplation,  causing 
the  eternal,  the  necessary,  the  universal,  to  make 
room  in  our  minds  for  the  trancient  and  the  particular, 
and  ciroumseribing  our  vision  by  the  visible  horizon 
of  Time,  must  be  deprecated  as  an  influence  fatal  to 
a  true  spiritual  education.  It  would  bo  so,  even  if  it 
might  be  conceived  of  apart  from  all  perverted  and 
morbid  views,  in  its  dominaticn.  An  exclusive  com¬ 
munion  with  time,  things  cannot  fail  to  dw  arf  the  soul, 
however  honestly  and  fairly  maintained.  What,  then, 
must  it  be  in  its  injurious  operation,  w  here  all  falre 
conceptiens  and  all  wrong  feelings  ceme  in,  os  here 
in  the  case  of  Parly  Spirit,  to  aggravate  its  power,  ex- 
aggerating,  coloring,  stealing  fire  as  it  were  from  hea. 
ven,  to  animate  the  dead  clay  into  every  imaginable 
show  of  fantastic  life!  Ah!  how  the  spirit  must 
sink,  and  become  shrivelled  in  its  dimensions,  in  cir* 
cumstances  like  these !  What  aliment  for  an  immor¬ 
tal  mind  to  feed  upon !  What  types,  in  w  hich  to 
mould  its  thoughts;  what  forms,  to  be  mirrored  in  ita 
aflections;  what  elements,  to  be  cempounded  into  its 
life! 

Then  again,  how  arc  the  most  important  social  in¬ 
terests  made  to  sufl'er  and  languish,  where  this  spirit 
prevails,  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  it  beneficial  in 
any  case;  except  as  it  may  cccasienally  counterbal¬ 
ance  and  neutralize  to  some  extent  on  the  one  hand, 
the  evil  which  it  is  itself  at  the  same  time  creating 
and  upholding  cn  the  other,  bfclfishcess  may  thwart 
selfishness,  and  pride  may  counteract  pride;  and  so 
the  violence  of  one  party  may  at  limes  stem  tiie  mad 
course  of  another.  But  let  it  rot  be  said,  that  in  all 
this  the  evil  has  in  any  sense  itself  become  a  blessing. 
Its  proper  natural  operation  is  to  curse,  and  not  to 
bless.  At  the  best,  it  can  do  nothing  more  than  fur¬ 
nish  an  inadequate  cempensation  in  certain  cases,  for 
its  own  mischief;  while  in  general,  without  any  such 
mitigation,  its  influences  are  purely  and  notoriobslj 
bad. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  on  this 
subject,  as  his  voice  is  heard  in  bis  solemn  FarewtU 
Addreu  to  the  American  People.  **  The  comnion  and 
continual  mischiefs  of  tbe  spirit  of  party,  ate  euiEeieat 
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to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  v.’ise  people  to 
diseouragre  and  restrain  it.  It  ser?cs  always  to  dis> 
tract  the  public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  aj^tates  the  community  with  ill- 
founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  ani* 
mosity  of  one  part  afjrainst  another;  foments  occasion¬ 
al  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitated  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  government  itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one 
country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  w  ill  of  another.” 
Again,  “This  spirit,”  he  tells  us,  “unfortunately  is 
inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  un¬ 
der  different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the 
popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is 
tnily  their  worst  enemy.”  Wise  and  magnanimous 
Statesman!  Would  that  the  legacy  of  thy  counsels 
and  thy  example  were  more  prized  by  the  nation  at 
large ;  more  regarded  especially  in  our  Senate  cham¬ 
bers  and  halls  of  Legislation ! 

Is  it  necessary  to  dw'ell  upon  the  unhappy  fruits  of 
Party  Spirit,  as  it  is  felt  in  the  region  of  politics!  In 
such  a  country  as  ours,  they  arc  of  a  character  to  be 
known  and  read  of  all.  At  what  expense  cf  virtue, 
with  what  w’reck  of  principle,  are  not  our  party  strug¬ 
gles  ordinarily  conducted,  through  the  entire  nation! 
The  very  earth  is  as  it  were  made  to  shake  at  times, 
by  reason  of  tlis  commotion.  Evil  passions  are  let 
loose  ;  false  tongues  vibrate;  words  full  of  poison,  fly 
as  arrows;  pens  dipped  in  gall,  strike  like  angry  ser¬ 
pent  teetb;  the  press  becomes  an  “Infernal  Machine,” 
scattering  in  all  directions  coals  of  juniper,  grapeshot 
and  death.  No  character  is  sacred — no  principle  is 
safe. 

Ill  must  it  fare  surely,  in  such  hurly  burly  of  the 
passions,  w'ith  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  which 
are  made  the  ostensible  cause  of  all  this  excitement. — 
Zeal  for  these  is  in  truth  generally  the  smallest  cle¬ 
ment,  in  the  composition  of  the  moral  whirlwind. — 
Thev  are  sacrificed  and  trampled  under  foot,  more  or 
less  by  all  parties.  The  idea  of  a  party  truly  patriotic 
is  a  solecism.  Woe  to  the  nation,  w  here  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs  is  made  to  hang  alw  ays  betw  een  two 
such  organizations  of  selfish  ambition,  struggling  only 
for  the  mastery.  There  liberty  has  already  perished,  j 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  no  longer  heard.  The 
structure  of  the  government  has  begun  to  give  way. — 
Intrigue,  stratagem,  and  corrupt  conspiracy,  stretch 
themselves  with  endless  intrication,  like  a  huge  arach- 
ne  web,  from  the  centre  out  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
•rate ;  over  which  the  bloated  gtmius  of  Party  contin¬ 
ually  presides,  making  all  bend  to  iu  owm  voracious 
appetite.  Legislation,  measures  of  State,  economical 
policy,  nominations  and  elections  and  appointments  to 
office,  in  one  word,  all  public  interests,  fall  hopelessly 
into  the  net.  Well,  if  even  the  seat  of  judgment  can 
escape. 

Science  too  may  have  her  parties ;  at  least  hat  had 
them ;  with  like  eflfecL  Sad  for  her  indeed  has  been 


the  fanaticism  of  creeds,  alike  sworn  to  do  her  homage. 
The  time  has  been,  when  it  lay  like  an  embargo  on  all 
free  use  of  Mind.  “No  process  of  nature,”  to  use  the 
words  of  a  highly  gifted  w^riter,  “  no  mechanic  law, 
could  be  investigated  or  discussed  apart  from  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  fierce  jealousies  of  rival  schools,  a 
chemical  mixture  could  not  change  from  blue  to  red 
,  from  transparent  to  opaque  ;  an  apple  could  not  fall  to 
the  ground,  nay,  the  planets  might  not  swing  through 
their  orbits,  without  kindling  angnry  feuds  in  colleges. 
Not  only  was  the  method  of  obtaining  knowledge 
utterly  misunderstood ;  hut  it  w  as  not  believed,  or  not 
felt,  that  Knowledge  is  always  the  friend  of  man,  and 
his  coadjutor;  Error  his  enemy.” 

“  Can  it  he  conceived  of  as  a  thing  even  possible,” 
the  same  writer  afterwards  asks,  “  that  pure  reason 
should  have  had  sway  in  philosophy,  so  long  as  the 
interests  of  sects  were  to  be  cared  fort  Those  two 
pow'ers.  Truth  and  Party,  were  not  in  fact  contempo¬ 
rary  scarcely  a  year;  or  contemporary  only  as  Night 
and  Day  are  so,  through  the  hasty  moments  of  twi¬ 
light.  Indeed  the  mere  existence  of  factions  in  any 
department  of  opinion,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
method  of  inquiry,  in  that  department,  has  not  yet 
been  found;  or  at  least  is  not  generally  understood.” 
•  Happily  the  rage  of  the  Schools  has  passed  away, 
and  literature,  philosoph  *,  and  seience  are  left  in  a 
great  measure  free,  to  dcvelope  themselves  as  they 
may ;  except  so  far  as  th»  y  may  happen  to  be  implica¬ 
ted  with  other  subjects  of  sectarian  interest.  And  not 
altogether  free  yet,  how’ever,  even  on  their  ow  n  account. 
Theories  are  still  found  serving  at  times,  as  the  rally¬ 
ing  points  of  genuine  party  zeal.  In  Medicine  particu¬ 
larly,  it  may  be  long  before  either  science  or  art  shall 
cease  to  be  embarrassed  from  this  cause. 

But  what  Science  has  suffered  from  parties.  Reli¬ 
gion  suffers  in  full  measure  to  this  hour.  Need  it  be 
said,  that  the  Spirit  of  Party  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Gospel  1  The  one  destroys  what  the 
other  w’ould  build.  Charity,  meekness,  patience, 
gentleness  and  peace,  cannot  tabernacle  alwap  w  ith 
such  an  affection.  They  flee  away  from  its  presence. 
It  drinks  up  the  life  blood  of  the  church;  cuts  the 
sinew’s  of  faith  and  prayer;  blunts  the  edge  of  all 
spiritual  motives.  The  “still  small  voice”  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  cannot  be  heard  where  it  reigns.  P’s  power  is  but 
the  wrath  of  man,  w  hich  worketh  not  the  praise  of 
(iod.  Truth  also  finds  no  pnercy  under  its  hands. — 
Shorn  of  her  vital  spirit,  she  it  retained  and  honored  at 
the  best,  only  as  an  embalmed  corpse;  a  bandaged 
mummy,  stiff  and  still ;  with  a  creed  for  its  sarcopha¬ 
gus.  Dogmas  are  substituted  for  ideas.  Words  ab¬ 
sorb  things.  Symbols  rule  faith.  Theology,  spring¬ 
ing  always  from  the  brain  only,  stands  forth  Miuerva- 
like  incomplete  armor,  belligerent,  ripe  at  all  times  for 
battle.  The  church  is  know'n  mainly  as  a  scene  of 
death-dealing  strife.  The  chief  care  is  for  her  muni¬ 
tions  and  magazines  of  war.  All  her  learning  and 
discipline  look  this  w’ay.  The  very  biblc  itself  i* 
turned  into  an  armory.  Exegesis  must  bend  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  system.  Exposition  becomes  imposition ; 
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ifnso  pul  i^io  tho  toil,  not  drawn  out  from  it;  and 
rerclaiion  it  used  only  as  a  mirror,  where  a  man 
may  see  the  forms  of  his  own  previous  thoughts,  re¬ 
flected  hack  upon  him  as  oracles  fn'm  God. 

n  Factious  religionism,”  says  the  writer  lately  quo¬ 
ted,  “  how  much  soever  it  may  have  been  tamed  and 
curbed,  will  not  fail  to  be  encircled  by  wide  spread 
impietyf  and  infidelity,  as  the  direct  effects  of  the 
scandal  of  division.  Factions,  moreover,  lienumb 
the  expansive  powers  of  Christianity,  and  prevent  its 
iprcad.  They  create  too  a  universal  confusion,  entan¬ 
glement,  and  parversion  of  religious  notions.  No  in- 
qiiry  can  bo  calmly  prosecuted,  no  results  of  solitary 
msiitation  can  be  safely  reported,  nothing  can  be 
looked  at  in  its  native  form,  so  long  as  the  jealousies 
all  the  interests  of  eiglit  or  ten  ancient  and  corporate 
fictions  sprea  I  thorn  selves  over  the  field  of  theology.” 

It  onlunces  tlie  deformity  of  this  Spirit,  that  the 
tnDSt  sacred  and  vcacrablo  interests  are  so  usually 
forced  to  do  homage  to  its  will.  'Fhough  it  be  in  its 
•tscncc  altogether  selfish  an  I  m  ilignant,  it  must  al¬ 
ways  identify  itself  with  so  no  public  good,  as  its 
guardian  angel  sent  to  bless  tho  worl  I.  “  Oh,  Liber¬ 
ty!”  exclaimed  the  heroic  wife  of  Roland,  as  inonnt- 
inrr  the  oruillotinc-scaffold  she  looked  on  the  statue  of 
hiberty  planted  hard  liy— “  Oh,  Liberty,  what  things 
are  done  in  thy  name!”  History  must  often  repeat 
the  same  exclamation ;  or  at  least  some  similar  one. 
Liberty,  patriotism,  religion,  trutli — what  enormities 
has  not  each  of  them  been  made  to  encircle,  by  the 
profane  hand  of  Party !  Marius  and  Sylla  are  always 
patriotis.  Every  Marat  is  an  “ami  du  peuple,”  friend 
of  the  people.  No  Robespierre,  but  is  sworn  to  die, 
if  need  be,  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  Who  so  loud 
for  liberty  as  your  leading  party  {loliticians  every 
where,  and  tho  whole  tribe  of  drilled  fuglemen  in  their 
•orvico,  who  arc  seen  in  all  streets  and  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  concourse,  showing  off  with  prompt  gesture,  before 
iheir  several  companies  and  platoons,  the  lessons  they 
have  been  taufflitl  Listen  to  the  brazen-faced,  tlious- 
and- throated  party  Press  !  What  everlasting  changes 
rung  on  the  same  themes,  virtue,  honor,  truth,  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  public  good!  Have  we  not  1  ere  the 
very  shiinc  of  Patriotism,  where  her  priests  stand 
always  ministciing  at  the  altar,  and  devotees  come 
every  <lay  to  worship!  Tliese  holocausts  of  passion, 
where  character  is  incessantly  slain,  flayed  and  dis* 
•ected,  and  then  burtied  before  heaven ;  these  bacchan¬ 
alian  orgies,  in  which  all  decency  at  times  gives  way 
to  low  licentious  blackguardism ;  these  helchings  of 
wrath,  these  wild  w'ar  shouts,  these  rabid  bowlings 
and  hungry  rushings  towards  blood  ;  are  they  not  all 
eacrifioee  and  rites  olTerod  here  to  Patriotism,  such  as 
Patriotism  owms  and  loves ! 

And  then  again,  what  place  shall  be  found  so  holy, 
what  truth  so  awful,  in  religion,  tliat  tlie  same  Spirit 
of  Party  shall  not  invade  and  occupy  it  for  its  own 
barl  ends  1  It  takes  its  seat,  ponliff-like,  in  tho  tem¬ 
ple  of  God,  as  though  it  were  his  vicegerent  on  earth, 
and  then  thunders  out  its  anathemas  always  in  his 
name.  Its  most  unhallowed  fires  claim  to  be  of  hea¬ 


venly  origin.  Your  party  zealot  mu’*!  ever  be  alto  a 
saint.  It  is  the  zeal  of  (tod's  house,  which  consumes 
him.  He  glories  in  truth  and  orthodoxy ;  and  when 
most  full  of  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  he  is  but  con¬ 
tending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  His  cause  is  always  a  enuaU^  in  which  he 
follows  tho  cross  as  a  standard.  Wlmlever  may  bleed 
or  burn  before  it,  must  be  he  d  an  au/o  (it  ft,  — failh- 
olTering  or  sacrifice  to  orthodoxy.  The  most  awful 
names  are  invoked,  the  holiest  symbols  profaned,  to 
uphold  the  worst  passions  and  the  most  violent  deeds. 
What  a  foul  thing  must  that  needs  be,  which  can  thus 
find  provision  for  the  tlesii  in  the  most  sacrei  interests 
of  the  spirit;  making  tho  sanctuary  a  retreat  for  base 
lusts;  fetching  food  from  heaven  for  every  unholy 
passion  ! 

Finally  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  tho  evil  is 
always  contagious  and  diffusive.  It  is  a  spirit  which 
grows  upon  a  man  by  indulgence,  and  works  in  u  com¬ 
munity  also  like  leaven.  And  still  as  tho  general 
mind  has  been  wrought  upon  by  its  power  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  prcpartul  and  disposotl  to  yiehl  to  it  in 
another.  Thus  in  the  cud  it  comes  to  he  a  disci^ed 
habit.  It  enters  education  illy  into  tiio  entire  social 
character,  arid  transforms  a  wdiole  people  permanently 
hito  its  own  complexion.  Mind  at  large  is  made  rest¬ 
less,  irritable,  morbid;  craves  excitement;  rushes 
always  to  extremos.  Tlio  deep,  silent  forces  of  tho 
spirit  are  no  longer  understood  or  relied  upon.  All 
must  he  carried  by  action,  organized  opinion,  and  angry 
tumultualiiig  passion.  “  Agitate,  aoitatb,” 

is  tho  horsoleedi  cry  from  all  sides.  La  such  humor, 
occasions  for  splitting  and  fighting  can  never  bo  want¬ 
ing.  And  so  the  disease  goes  fjrward,  undermining 
always  the  moral  constitution  of  tho  people  on  whom 
it  has  fastened,  and  gathering  strength  from  its  own 
I  ravages.  Who  shall  say  in  what  fanatical  excesses, 
in  what  revolutionary  horrors,  it  is  destined  to  tcniain- 
ato  in  the  end  ! 

HI.  The  subject  re  piires,  in  the  next  place,  a  notice 
of  the  influences  which  expose  men  to  this  evil;  that 
knowing  onr  danokr,  wc  may  set  ourselves  the  inoro 
vigorously  against  its  power.  If  we  would  he  safe, 
we  must  neither  make  light  of  the  enemy  itself,  not 
take  it  for  grate  1  easily  that  we  are  beyond  its  reach. 

The  Spirit  of  I^arty,  be  it  remembered,  is  always 
congenial  with  our  fallen  nature.  Tliis  appears  from 
the  natural  history  of  it,  as  already  given.  Man  is 
necessarily  social,  and  if  he  can  make  this  part  of  his 
constitution,  at  the  same  time,  tributary  to  that  princi¬ 
ple  of  selfishness  wliich  has  usurped  the  supremacy 
in  his  Soul,  ht!  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  wdth  such  an 
order.  His  own  separate  being  is  too  poor  and  nar¬ 
row',  to  he  made  the  exclusive  ground  even  of  his  sel¬ 
fish  emotions.  It  is  a  real  relief,  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  enabled,  by  means  of  the  social  principle,  to  dilate 
this  reigning  idea  of  himself,  and  thus  to  widen  as  it 
were  the  basis  of  his  being,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  invested  with  a  more  liberal  show.  Much  as  he  may 
boast  himself,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  he  is  by  fiir 
too  poor  at  homt  to  maiotaio  the  expenae  of  bia  QWit. 
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0p)^4id  conf  eptlons  of  perional  grtatn^so.  **  It  is 
found  that  the  Imagination  rofutes  to  yield  itself,  ex* 
cept  for  a  moment,  or  in  a  reiy  limited  degree,  to  those 
excitements  that  are  drawn  from  the  solitary  bosom  of 
the  indiaidual.**  Hence  the  charm  of  this  diffused 
eelhsm,  with  its  imaginative  emotions  and  fair  plausi¬ 
ble  illusions.  The  social  nature  of  a  depraved  mind 
predisposes  it  strongly  at  all  times  to  Party  Spirit. 

This  predisposition  again  falls  in  with  the  reigning 
lone  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  world  at  large. — 
Even  in  heaven,  it  would  call  for  factious  excitement. 
What  then  is  it  likely  to  prove  on  earth,  where  the 
very  air  it  lives  upon  is  like  itself?  Society  is  always 
ready,  as  occasion  may  offer,  to  divide  and  quarrel.— 
Life  has  a  tendency,  more  or  less  at  all  times,  to  form 
itself  into  whirlwinds,  that  take  up  and  carry  along 
with  them  whatever  may  chance  to  fall  in  their  ver¬ 
tiginous  path.  "We  are  all  strangely  at  the  mercy  of 
that  mysterious  Mind,  which  incorporates  us  with  our 
fellows.  In  such  a  case  as  this  then,  who  can  calcu¬ 
late  the  force  of  sympathy,  brought  to  bear  on  a  heart, 
not  only  tremulously  responsive  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
great  social  heart,  but  already  of  itself  inclined  to  beat 
in  the  same  way  ?  The  voice  of  a  public  moving 
opinion,  which  is  always  ^oXvtxoKjdoj,  like  the  sound 
•f  many  waters— what  may  it  not  be  expected  to 
accomplish  hero!  So  man  in  such  circumstances, 
(unless  indeed,  as  one  has  said,  he  have  his  foot  some¬ 
where  btyond  time,)  can  he  truly  and  steadily  himself 
Say  not  thou,  I  would  have  been  this  or  that  in  any 
given  state  of  society,  which  thou  hast  not  yet  tried ; 
or  at  least  say  it,  only  as  thou  hast  faith  in  God.  And 
be  fully  sure,  that  without  this  faith  strongly  at  work, 
thou  hast  even  now  a  factitiotis  life,  made  up  of  the 
mere  reverberations  of  opinion  around  thee,  far  beyond 
what  thou  hast  ever  dreamed. 

Consider  also  the  false  insidious  character  under 
which  this  Spirit  of  Party  always  appears.  Hell- 
bom  though  it  be,  it  transforms  itself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  We  have  teen  already  how  it  links  itself  with 
the  most  precious  interests  of  humanity,  (disguised 
•odor  the  show  of  its  si.T-ial  attributes),  and  seats  itself, 
with  true  doinaniacal  possession,  in  tae  fairest  forms 
•f  trutn  and  virtue.  These  become  henceforth  the 
anwilling  organs  of  its  unholy  power.  It  utters  its 
voice  through  their  lips,  pours  its  passion  into  their 
•yes,  works  with  infernal  strength  in  their  limbs,  and 
at  its  pleasure  hurries  them  away  frantic,  into  the 
wilderness  or  forth  among  the  tombs.  Here  it  is  Pa¬ 
triotism;  there  it  it  Religion:  Zeal  lor  orthodoxy,  to¬ 
day;  Zeal  for  liberty,  to-morrow.  VVhig  or  Tory, 
Democrat  or  Federalist,  it  alw*ays  dearly  loves  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  morals,  it  is  ever  anii  to  all  that  *8  baiL  be  it 
in  the  radical  or  be  it  in  the  conservative  way.  In  the 
Church,  as  all  aecta  can  testify,  it  is  the  bosom  friend 
•nd  champion  of  true  Christianity,  all  the  world  over. 
How  assy  to  be  deceived  and  led  away,  by  a  Spirit, 
(world-caressed  at  we  have  teen)  that  comes  to  us  in 
fuch  tpecioue  guise ! 

But  this  it  not  all.  Thia  apirit  comae  to  ua,  with 
iaMrisa,  and  promiaaa,  and  bribaa.  Credit  tad  tale. 


real  both  join,  or  at  leaat  serm  for  the  momant  to  jots 
in  its  favor.  Where  partiea  prevail,  they  tngros 
more  or  leas  the  opinion  and  sympathy  of  the  comma, 
nity,  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  a  man  mutt  uks 
hia  aide,  or  have  his  sect,  and  enter  actively  too,  iote 
its  passions,  or  be  content  to  live  for  the  tims  com¬ 
paratively  without  notice.  It  will  be  well  also,  if  he 
be  not  charged  with  secret  disaffection  to  the  trutli 
indifference  to  public  interests,  moral  cowardice,  or 
trimming  bifaced  policy.  But  let  him  have  his  party, 
and  go  with  it  heart  and  hand,  and  it  becomes  the  et- 
siest  thing  in  the  world,  within  the  sweep  of  the  ptnj 
at  least,  to  gain  attention  and  even  to  carry  away  ap. 
plause.  Your  party  man  can  riso  in  credit,  on  ths 
most  slender  capital.  He  has  only  to  foam,  and  spout, 
to  be  very  confident,  and  to  go  always  ahead  for  ills 
cause,  and  all  will  be  well.  It  requires  bo  extraordi¬ 
nary  resources  or  skill,  even  to  take  rank  among  those 
who  are  known  f  s  letiders,  especially  in  seasons  of 
great  excitement.  It  needs  no  special  supply  of  brains; 
no  rare  combination  of  qualities,  intellectual  or  moral. 
Ths  talent,  says  Carlyle,  is  one  of  instinct  rather.  *4t 
is  that  of  divining  aright  what  this  great  dumb 
whirlwind  wishes  and  wills;  that  of  willing,  with 
more  frenzy  than  any  one,  what  all  the  world  willi. 
To  stand  at  no  obstacles;  to  heed  no  consideration!, 
human  or  divine;  to  know  well  that  of  divine  or  hu¬ 
man,  there  is  one  thing  needful,  triumph  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  (or  party)  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  Re¬ 
public  (or  party.)  With  this  one  spiritual  endow¬ 
ment,  and  so  few  others,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  a 
dumb  inarticulately  storming  whirlwind  of  thingi 
puts,  as  it  were,  its  reins  into  your  hand,  and  compels 
you  to  be  leader  of  it  So  it  works,  with  regard 
to  character  or  distinction,  generally.  But  in  the  State 
especially,  how  can  any  man  expect  to  rise  in  impor¬ 
tance,  where  parties  exist,  without  consenting  to  be 
sworn  to  one  side  or  the  other?  Even  in  her  calmest 
mood,  the  Spirit  of  Party  will  have  no  favors  to  be¬ 
stow,  except  on  the  men  who  carry  her  seal  on  their 
foreheads. 

In  addition  to  tliese  general  influences,  we  roust 
take  into  consideration,  in  our  own  case,  another  form 
of  danger,  flowing  from  the  character  of  the  particular 
country  and  particular  age  to  which  we  belong.  Par¬ 
ty  Spirit  has  been  called  the  disease  of  republics.  The 
structure  of  such  governments  lays  them  peculiarly 
open  tu  its  invasion,  and  allows  the  fullest  scope  for 
its  ravages  when  they  have  been  commenced.  Our 
own  country  has  already  furnished  abundant  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  truth,  if  examples  were  wanting  otherwise, 
in  history  ancient  or  modem.  With  the  very  birth  of 

•Applicable  also  to  this  case  are  the  words  of  Plato, 
De  Hep.  Lib.  IV.,  p.  135,  Ed.  ThftcMn,  which  rnighl 
seem  almost  to  have  been  in  the  writer*8  eye,  in  the 
above  description  :  if  d'  ov  ovvw  woXtvivo^*ivovr 
fjdtevu  ^tpaHtvfjt  Moi  vftotpix<^9i 

KpoyiVhSsswv  rof  o^itfpof/SovXrjafif,  mo*  aavfafdiwof  if 
ditowXifpowi  otiro^  opa  dyo^f  lefcM  ur«fp 
ta  pifoXa^  ttmi  vt^MfeetcM  vito 
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Federal  constitution,  the  spirit  broke  in  upon  the 
nition,  with  a  force  that  threatened  its  dissolution. 
And  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  always  been 
more  or  less  actively  at  work,  not  only  among  the  few 
but  among  the  many;  until  it  may  be  said  to  have  be¬ 
came  at  iast  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  our  so¬ 
cial  character.  Religion  too,  always  the  field  of  par¬ 
ty  strife  to  greater  or  less  extent,  has  been  surrender¬ 
ed  here  to  the  cacoethes  of  sect  as  never  in  the  world 
before.  Not  only  is  religious  faith  left  free;  it  is  un¬ 
der  the  force  also,  as  it  were,  of  a  strong  antagonism 
to  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  whole  world, 
the  refluent  tide  of  former  custom,  which  will  not  suf-  j 
fer  it  to  rest  in  its  proper  limits.  Our  religious  free¬ 
dom  has  became,  in  this  respect,  religious  licentios- 
ness;  the  wilful  pride  of  independence,  rather  than  a 
manly  homage  done  to  conscience.  We  have  now’ 
our  sects  in  every  direction,  and  the  number  continual¬ 
ly  increasing,  all  contributing  in  their  measure  to  con¬ 
firm  and  extend  that  spirit  of  separatism,  out  of  w  hich 
they  grow.  It  fared  badly  enough  w  ith  the  protestant 
faith  in  this  respect,  in  the  days  of  the  English  Com¬ 
monwealth,  where  half  a  dozen  platforms  of  belief 
were  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  the  lible,  for  the 
support  of  separate  communions.  But  w’what  would 
such  a  man  as  Richard  Baxter  have  thought,  could  he 
have  foreseen  that  the  time  w’ould  come  in  America, 
when  tme  of  these  platforms  alone,  (the  Westminster 
confession,)  would  be  counted  broad  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  six  separate  communions  again  of  its  ow’n,  as  mu¬ 
tually  jealous  and  distrustful  one  of  another  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  sects  themselves !  We  need  not  travel  thirty 
miles  however  to  find  such  a  spectacle  now,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  single  city. 

True  the  age  itself  has  a  character,  which  falls  in 
strongly  with  these  political  and  religious  tendencies 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  time  when  the  mind  is  awake, 
when  the  free  interchange  of  thought  is  rapidly  exten¬ 
ding,  when  opinion  is  coming  to  be  regarded  more 
than  ever  as  the  mistress  of  the  world,  where  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  society  is  continually  furnishing  new  occa¬ 
sions  for  popular  inquiry  and  debate.  A  feverish  rest¬ 
lessness  has  begun  to  communicate  itself  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  mind,  even  in  the  long  established  anti-popular 
governments  of  the  old  world.  Need  we  be  surprised 
then,  to  find  a  similar  spirit  still  more  extensively  and 
powerfully  at  work,  on  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic  1 
The  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  is  called,  wedding  itself  to 
the  genius  of  the  country,  has  gone  far  already  to  strifi 
us  of  every  thing  like  quietness  in  our  character,  and 
to  convert  our  very  existence  into  a  process  of  endless 
spiritual  fermentation.  In  such  a  frame,  divisions  and 
conflicts  come  to  seem  a  necessary  part  of  the  social 
state ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  a  man  can  save  himself, 
in  any  circumstances,  from  the  ever  changing  eddies 
snd  whirlings  of  such  party  strife,  however  little  he 
may  be  pleased  with  it  in  his  heart. 

Only  cast  an  eye  over  the  living  sea  of  thought,  as 
we  find  it  actually  surrounding  us  far  and  wide,  at  the 
present  time.  What  a  surface  of  billowy  agitation, 
railing,  swelling  risingand  breaking  in  every  diree- 
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lion,  does  it  not  present!  To  what  a  pass  have  things 
come  already,  by  reason  of  parties,  in  the  world  of 
I  politics.  There  may  have  been  in  earlier  times  of  our 
j  history,  occasional  reasons  where  the  zeal  of  parties 
liad  full  as  much  violence  as  now;  hut  it  may  ho  well 
questioned  w  hether  it  has  ever  before  appeared,  even 
occasionally  only,  in  a  form  so  unmixedly  had,  so 
I  mortally  gangrenous  shall  I  say,  as  that  which  it  has 
come  to  assume  latterly  as  its  ordinary  rrharacler.-— 
There  was  an  element  of  true  patriotic  feeling,  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  honest  political  principle,  belonging  to  par¬ 
ties  of  the  old  school,  and  operating  to  qualify  some- 
w’hat  their  moral  influence,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  has 
well  nigh  vanished  from  the  constitution  of  our  motlern 
parties  altogether.  There  is  far  more  in  a  deliberate, 
systematic,  all-engrossing,  and  all-subordinating  poli¬ 
cy,  involved  in  these  combinations,  than  there  was 
formerly;  all  energized  by  the  Spirit  of  Party,  and 
ministering  to  it  continually,  as  such.  Already,  may 
w’e  not  say,  ours  has  ceased  to  he  a  government  of  the 
people!  Is  the  voice  of  the  people  heard  in  our  elec¬ 
tions  !  Is  the  mind,  then,  of  the  people,  as  such, 
embodied  in  our  public  measures  ?  Certainly  not  in 
a  froc  and  natural  way,  to  say  the  least.  VV’c  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being,  politically,  in  a  circumfused 
malaria  of  Party  Spirit.  All  healthful  individuality 
is  gone.  No  room  is  left  for  the  free  play  of  patriotic 
principle.  It  has  become  professedly,  and  o|)enly, 
and  shamelessly,  a  standing  struggle  between  opposing 
systems  in  the  state,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
expected  to  divide  and  exhaust,  for  their  own  ends, 
the  entire  interest  of  the  nation.  Is  not  this  the  fair 
form  of  Liberty,  in  the  folds  of  a  boa  constrictor. 

In  the  regions  of  morals,  we  are  met  on  alt  sides  with 
similar  manifestations  of  this  unquiet  spirit.  Wo  have 
been  pronounced  the  most  fanatical  people  in  the  world; 
and  there  is  certainly  much  in  our  character,  at  the 
present  time,  to  sustain  the  charge.  On  all  subjects 
relating  to  conduct,  W’e  are  ready  under  the  fall  of  a 
spark  to  go  off  in  a  loud  explosion.  Public  opinion 
has  become  our  great  Diana;  and  every  question  must 
be  carried,  pro  and  con,  by  noise  and  clamor,  and  all 
sorts  of  agitation,  adapted  to  secure  the  interest  of  this 
potent  deity.  Of  the  state  of  things  in  the  church,  it 
is  not  necessary  particularly  to  speak.  I  may  be  al  - 
lowed,  to  make  a  pointed  reference,  in  this  connection, 
to  the  reigning  tone  of  our  religious  papers. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  must  he  regarded  as  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  spirit  we  are  now’  considering,  and  it 
30  fir  w’orthy  of  severe  reprehension.  In  such  a  coun¬ 
try  as  ours  pre-eminently,  the  periodic  press  must  havt 
'dlw’ays  an  immense  influence  for  weal  or  for  woe.- 
In  church  affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  state,  tht 
press  now’ may  be  said  to  govern  public  sentiment, 
forming  it  ahvays  to  its  ow’n  complexion.  Who,  then, 
may  estimate  the  amount  of  evil  which  must  result 
from  a  religious  press,  resembling  in  character  at  all 
the  secular  party  press  of  the  day  ?  or  who  will  show 
us  rightly  the  danger  that  is  thus  created  in  Christian 
communities,  which  have  always  so  much  to  apprn- 
hand  st  any  rats  from  the  insinuating  ehtractsT  of  tlm 
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demon  of  party  1  Such  a  press  can  only  be  a  curse  to  |  nature  from  the  beginning,  and  whose  developement 
the  church.  The  blessings  it  may  scatter  with  one  j  U  promoted  by  so  many  genial  influences,  always  at 
hand,  are  dearly  purchased  by  the  dragons'  teeth  it  work  upon  us  in  our  course  through  life.  This  is  the  last 
strews  from  the  other.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  |  inquiry  called  for  in  the  discussion  of  our  subject,  in- 
tho  religious  press  of  this  country  1  j  volving  we  may  say  the  main  practical  interest  of  the 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  religious  press  consti-  w  hole. 

Hied  as  ours  cannot  deserve  to  he  invested  w  ith  the  It  is  highly  important,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
authority,  which  it  is  found  in  fact  to  possess.  It  is  |  our  being  properly  armed  against  this  aflection,  tliat 
alinbst  necessarily  identified  w  ith  the  interests  of  some  wc  should  be  thoroughly  jiersuaded  of  its  essentially 
particular  creed  in  religion  or  morals,  in  a  way  that  ■  evil  character.  Much  vague  and  confused  sentiment 
is  sure  to  induce  a  narrow  and  one-sided  habit  of  prevails  in  society,  with  respect  to  this  point.  Party 
thought,  wherever  it  prevails.  In  such  a  posture,  how*  ^  Spirit  is  too  generally  regarded  as  feeling,  w  hich  be- 
may  it  be  supposed  to  possess  the  rt  qiiisite  wisdom,  conies  wrong  only  by  reason  of  accidental  attributes 
for  guiding  and  controlling  the  general  iiiiiid,  especial-  and  connections  ;  while  on  proper  occasions,  and  w  ith 
ly  in  seasons  of  excitement.?  Are  its  oracles,  (poured  '  relerence  to  right  ends,  it  must  he  considered  as  wor- 
forlh  on  the  spur  of  each  occasion  from  heated,  hurried  !  thy  even  of  the  highest  commendation.  With  views 
brains,)  likely  to  partako  largely  of  the  pure  inspira.  |  so  indistinct,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  should 
lion  of  truth  1  “The  very  dispositions  we  most  need  seiiously  seek  to  have  the  principle  itself  eradicated 
in  different  seasons,"  says  the  author  of  Spinlual  Iks-  from  their  bosoms.  It  becomes  an  easy  thing  for  them 
potism,  “  arc  those  that  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be  always,  to  excuse  the  most  unhallowed  forms  of  such 
looked  for  in  that  scene  of  flutter  and  necessity,  the  zeal  in  themselves,  by  exaggerating  the  occasions  and 
editor's  room.  Our  reformation  from  popery  was  not  |  ends  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  concerned.  As 
concocted  or  carried  through  in  any  such  icniplcs  of  j  pride  always  affects  to  be  of  the  decent  and  manly  sort, 
confusion.  (>rcat  minds,  rarefully  nurtured,  came  out  and  even  duels  must  be  denominated /)ar  excellence 
from  their  retirements  to  meet  th  at  great  occasion. —  j  “  affairs  of  honor  so  your  most  virulent  partizans 
The  press  did,  indeed,  aiil  the  reformation;  but  the  ■  always  “do  well  to  be  angry,"  and  in  their  own  eyes 
press  was  not  then,  as  now,  in  a  condition  to  distract  ■  seem  to  bum  w  ith  purer  flame,  exuctly  in  proportion 
it.  The  men  who  thought,  spoke,  aigucdaiid  suffered,  '  for  the  most  part  as  their  zeal  is  found  to  w’ax  more 
did  not  spend  their  days  and  night  under  the  very  roofs  fervent.  Now'  we  must  look  well  to  this  popular  hal- 
that  shake  with  the  w  eighty  throes  of  the  printing  en-  lucinalion,  if  we  propose  to  avoid  the  danger  to  w  hich 
gine.  If  the  same  refoniiation  is  to  be  carried  forw  ard  it  leads.  Analyze  carefully  the  thing  itself,  naturally 
to  its  consummation,  the  band  of  editors  and  conlribu- ;  and  ordinarily  intended  under  the  term — Party  Spirit, 
tors  must  wheel  off  from  the  ground  ami  give  room  to  |  Make  a  fair  moral  estimate  of  its  character,  Give  noliecd 
artizans  of  another  order."  j  to  the  sophisms,  with  whicli  your  ears  may  be  stunned 

As  an  instance  of  the  temper  of  our  religious  press,  on  this  subject,  from  the  ranks  of  party  itself.  Be  not 
(and  yet  who  needs  paiiiciilar  illurlraiions  in  a  case  |  blinded  by  the  specious  forms  the  evil  is  found  so  often 
•o  openly  clear  ?)  1  may  refer  to  the  use  made  by  i  ;  to  assume,  esjiccially  in  the  church,  and  in  connection 
not  long  since  of  Dean  SwifVs  description  of  a  Nu-Par'-  ^  with  the  holiest  trutlis  of  religion,  ^iVaoc  its  natural 
iy  Man,  A  shallow  display  of  art  without  sense  at  the  htstory,  study  its  constiiiitioii,  and  be  able  in  this  way 
best;  but  coming  from  such  a  source,  it  may  he  looked  ;  to  speak  y'our  hearty,  unlicstating,  unqualified  reproba- 
upon  as  the  veriest  hypoi'ritical  malice-canl  of  youi  !  tion  of  it,  as  a  corrupt  affection,  wherever  it  may  ap- 
luw  est  sort  of  scribbling  poliiieiaiis.  Yet  w  as  this  |  pear.  Learn  to  hate  it,  whether  in  the  chiircli  or  in  the 
precious  morceau  heralded  about,  in  1  know  not  how  i  state,  w  hetlier  on  the  side  of  truth,  or  on  the  side  of 
many  of  our  religious  ncwspapc'rs  from  one  end  of;  error;  though  it  should  come  surrounded  with  ap- 
tlic  laud  to  the  other — newspapers  of  dilVereiit  sects  plausc ;  though  it  should  w'alk  abroad  in  the  solemn 
and  parties — emiiieiitly  w  iih  the  design  of  sheltering  cloak  of  the  schools,  or  issue  in  potifical  robes  from 
their  own  character  uiidiT  such  authority,  w  hilst  it  |  the  very  depths  of  the  sanctuary  itself, 
was  employed  to  hold  up  to  reproach  all  who  might  :  In  the  nc^xt  |>lr.co  we  may  he  fortified  against  the 
not  sympathize  w  ith  them  in  their  acrid  hnmor. —  power  of  Tarty  Spirit,  by  reflecting  at  large  eericusly 
It  was,  indeed,  a  most  curious  characteristic  symptom  |  and  earnestly  on  the  nature  of  its  constituent  elements, 
of  the  times,  conipreheiisivo  of  meaning  far  beyond  i  and  the  results  to  which  it  always  tends.  It  is  erdyas 
what  it  might  seem  on  first  view  to  carry.  Xo  wonder  i  the  native  deformity  of  the  aflection  is  kept  out  of 
tliat  such  a  press  should  stand  foremost  among  the  in-  view,  that  it  can  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  these 
flucnccs,  which  in  this  day  arc  found  to  eperale  so  w  ho  have  any  regard  for  virtue.  The  moral  ingredients 
pow'cr fully  in  favor  of  Tarty  Spirit.  No  wonder  that  out  of  which  it  is  compounded,  are  foul  and  loath* 
its  shadow' should  he,  like  that  of  the  deadly  upas,  some;  and  require  only  to  be  distinctly  perceived,  and 
hostile  and  fatal  to  every  thing  that  is  truly  catholic,  steadily  contemplated,  that  they  may  stir  disgust  in 
evcry’Uiing  tlint  is  profoundly  spiritual,  in  religious  every  mind  possessed  in  any  manner  of  sound  feelings. 

sentiment !  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  operation  of  the  evil» 

IV.  But  w  here  shall  we  find  that  proper  remedy  for  and  its  effects  generally,  when  these  come  to  be  stead* 
this  corrupt  aflection,  w  hose  germ  lies  hid  in  our  very  ily  regarded  in  the  same  manner.  A  generous  mind 
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trill  shriak  from  the  contamination  of  what  is  seen  to 
\fe  90  entirely  bad.  Party  Spirit  will  be  looksd  upon 
^  iomething  that  must  always  be  little  and  degrade 
the  soul  in  which  it  dwells  ;  a  mental  condition  incom¬ 
patible  with  all  true  spiritual  freedom,  and  hostile  al- 
trays^  wore  or  less,  to  the  best  aspirations  of  our  still 
high  though  fallen  nature.  Cultivate  these  right^views, 
by  proper  reflection,  apart  from  the  influence  of  exci¬ 
ting  occasions  and  conupting  associates.  Ponder 
well  the  supremely  selfish  character  of  the  sentiment 
in  view.  Lay  to  heart  its  malignant  tendeneies,  Con¬ 
sider  how  it  blinds  the  judgement,  perverts  the  heart, 
and  enthrals  the  will.  Mark  its  false,  insidiious,  en¬ 
snaring  character,  its  insinuating  hypocrisy  veiled  un¬ 
der  the  most  specious  forms,  its  illusory  cliarms  for  the 
imagination,  all  tending  to  intoxicate  even  to  delirium 
the  whole  man.  Follow  it  out  also,  w  ith  manly  reso¬ 
lution  in  its  effect  on  society  at  large.  Fix  an  e^'e  of  calm 
philosophic  thought  on  the  shape  it  carries  in  that  huge 
tossing  sea  of  politics,  with  which  wc  are  all  sur¬ 
rounded.  Study  its  practical  bearings,  in  the  social 
economy  considered  under  other  aspects.  Kspccially 
observe  with  serious  care,  in  the  light  of  religious 
feeling,  its  most  deplorable  action  in  the  church  ;  the 
endless  divisions,  jealousies  and  prejudices,  to  which 
it  has  given, oris  still  giving, birth ;  the  opprobrium  it 
heaps  on  the  Christian  cause ;  its  ruinous  lesults  for 
religion,  w  hether  found  heaving  with  the  violence  of 
actual  religious  controversy,  or  resting  in  the  form  of 
quiet  sectarian  bigotry  as  an  incubus  simply  on  all  the 
living  pow'ers  of  the  soul.  Due  meditation  of  this  kind, 
frequently  renewed,  may  go  very  far  to  make  us  both 
ashamed  and  afraid  of  indulging  in  ourselves  a  spirit, 
in  whose  womb  are  carried  mischiefs  so  dire. 

But  after  all,  our  safety  must  be  sought  mainly  in 
positive  communion  actively  maintained  in  our  own 
souls  with  truth  and  virtue.  So  it  is  always  with  a 
just  spiritual  education.  It  aims  to  correct  wTong 
judgments,  and  to  expel  low^  affections,  not  so  much 
by  dealing  wdth  themon  the  footing  of  their  owm  char¬ 
acter,  as  by  fonning  the  soul  at  once  to  higher  views 
and  sentiments,  which,  of  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
prevail,  purify  and  reform  it.  In  this  w^ay,  and  in  this 
way  only,  through  the  assistance  of  God’s  Spirit,  may 
all  low’,  narrow’  and  defiling  affections,  be  effectually 
subduel  and  shut  out  from  the  human  mind.  Through 
such  discipline  then,  we  should  chiefly  endeavor  to 
save  ourselves  from  this  unclean  spirit  in  particular. — 
i\o  man  can  converse  intimately  with  the  pure  forms 
of  Truth  itself,  w’ithout  having  his  nature  so  far  refined, 
and  raised  above  wdiatevcr  is  low  and  grovelling 
around  him. 

Cultivate  earnestly  this  communion.  There  can  he 
no  Ircedom  without  it.  Soar  in  spirit  fthovc  llie  re¬ 
gion  of  sense  and  particular  opinion,  «''lw’ays  darkened 
hy  the  mists,  if  not  agitated  by  the  storms,  of  passion  ; 
and  let  your  home  be,  mainly  at  least,  in  the  empyrean 
sphere  of  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  Much  may  he 
accomplished  towards  this  end,  by  the  right  use  of 
mere  science  only.  All  true  knowledge  elevates,  ex¬ 
pands,  rarifies,  if  1  may  say  so,  the  life  of  the  soul, — 
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Butes|>ecially  is  this  the  case  with  that  divine  philoso¬ 
phy,  whoso  organ  is  the  pure  reason,  and  which  has 
for  its  contemplation  mainly  the  original  and  cverlast. 
ing  ideas  of  religion  itselt.  Kven  apart  from  revela¬ 
tion,  such  philosophy,  as  it  meets  us  in  the  towering 
thoughts  of  the  Grecian  Plato,  may  well  be  denomi¬ 
nated  the  proper  mistress  of  an  immortal  mind.  With 
him  all  inward  illiiminatiou  and  stability  are  found, 
in  communion  only  with  the  ra  d»ra,  as  opposed  to 
the  ta  ^aiyofttia;  and  nothing  less  than  the  idea  of 
the  absolute  to  aya^v,  the  sell-evidencing  light  of  the 
truth  Itself,  wiil  serve  as  the  medium  by  w  Inch  such 
communion  is  to  be  maintained.  Conversing  only 
with  the  world  of  time,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  the  soul  is  represented  as  ahvays  reeling,  in 
a  sort  of  drunken  delirium,  with  the  fluctuating  shew 
on  which  it  looks;  but  in  the  use  of  its  own  higho 
vision  it  becomes  itself  again.  “  Orov  bi  yt  dvr^ 
xa^  avtr^v  cjxort^,  ixh'je  o)^ftat  ttj  to  xa^apdv  ti  xou 
lift  ui' xat  a  ^di'aT'of  xcu  xat, 

ovaa  ait  or,  ati  fitt  ixicvov  tt  ‘yiyi’fTot,  oVavnfp 
avriy  xa>’  dvr^r  ytvr^tat  xax  dirj*  xat  ninavtai 
ts  too  TtXdt’OVy  xat  rtfptfxfiiu  dfi  xard  vavra  waavTu; 

OLts  T’otoi’fwv  fftt^TTOjUf  I'lj*  xut  tooto  avf^or  To 
xtxXjjTtti.”*  Thus  exercised,  as  he 
fells  us  in  another  place,  it  cannot  aflbrd  to  stoop  to 
the  trivial  inrerests  with  which  men  commonly  are 
employed,  so  as  to  be  filled  w  ith  all  malignant  affections 
in  struggling  with  them  for  such  things;  but  aims 
rather  in  the  steady  contemplation  of  what  is  always 
the  same  and  alw  ays  right,  to  be  transformed  into  the 
same  imago.  “  idtL<^  6jj  xat  xo^rjuiy  oyt 
ofiiXutv,  xon/xioi  tt  xat  ^fto$  ii^  to  bvratov  di/^pw7tq» 
yiyvotai,*'^ 

Hut  if  this  philosophy  bo  of  so  excellent  a  nature, 
even  as  it  stood  darkly  revealed  to  the  mind  of  this 
gifted  Pagan,  w’hat  must  be  its  worth  as  it  appears  in 
full  orbed  splendor  in  the  everlasting  gospel  itself.—* 
Here,  indeed,  the  soul  finds  her  tiue  vision,  faith  in 
opposition  to  sight,  unsealed  and  cleared,  with  such  a 
revelation  of  life  and  immortality  as  may  w’ell  satisfy 
its  most  active  contemplation.  Hero  then,  especially, 
endeavor  to  have  your  interior  life  raised  and  etherial- 
ized,  instich  a  way  that  no  room  shall  be  left  for  sor* 
did  and  illiberal  thoughts.  ^^W'alk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
yc  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.”  Have 
your  citi'zenship  in  heaven;  so  shall  3’ou  tread  this 
world  beneath  your  feet,  and  spurn  the  fellowship  of 
its  groveling  passions  as  unw’ortliy  of  your  high  es¬ 
tate.  “If  the  trutlf  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed.” 

Not  only  however,  must  we  coinmrnco  w  ith  truth  in 
the  abstract;  wo  must  find  out  tho  best  life-patterns, 
under  w’hich  it  has  appeared  in  tho  history  of  our 
world,  breathing,  speaking,  working,  in  the  actual 
relations  of  timo.  It  is  hy  such  examples  most  of  all, 


*  Phiedo,  Vol.  1,  p.  1*26.  Ed.  Tauchnitz. 
f  De  Republica,  Vol.  v,  p.  230. 
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that  the  Idea  of  the  holy  and  the  beautiful  ia  brought 
riridly  home  to  our  boeoma,  and  we  are  moved  with 
iheMesire  and  hope  of  realizing  it  aa  a  part  of  our 
own  exUtence.  Happily  such  examples  are  not 
wanting  in  history,  though  they  he  rare. 

One  name  from  the  political  w’orld  may  suffice  for 
mention  now;  but,  it  is  a  name  which  cannot  fail  to 
carry  with  it  a  sacred  authority,  before  an  audience 
like  the  present.  Go,  young  men  of  America,  and 
study  the  character  ol  Washington,  tlie  true  patriot, 
Uie  pure  statesman,  the  glory  of  his  country,  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  world.  The  example  of  such  a  man  is  more 
for  us,  as  a  people,  than  all  he  accomplished  in  war.  It 
is  a  living  fountain  of  virtue  still,  from  which  a  salutary 
influence  may  be  expected  to  flow  in  perennial  streams, 
through  all  time.  Every  young  man  should  read 
MarshalTs  Life  of  Washington  carefully.  It  is  a  pure 
atmosphere  in  politics,  such  as  is  not  easily  met  with 
elsewhere,  which  no  one  can  breatlie  in  without  being 
the  better  for  it,  at  least  for  a  time.  Sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  W  ashington  may  he  recommended  espe 
cially,  as  a  most  excellent  antidote  to  the  vile  Spirit  of 
Tarty. 

Leaving  this  sphere,  however,  (aUvays  more  or  leas 
earthly  at  the  best,)  let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at 
exemplars,  which  look  down  upon  us  from  a  yet  loft¬ 
ier  height,  'riie  philosophy  of  the  skies  embodied  in 
the  mind  of  Plato,  or  transcribed  from  the  life  of  his 
roaster  Socrates,  is  found  to  have  a  wonderfully 
plar.tic  power  on  all  who  converse  intelligently  with 
his  writings  to  this  day.  Let  mo  recommend  them, 
as  a  liberalizing  discipline  in  the  case  now’  under  con¬ 
sideration. — Hut  more  especially  be  exhorted  to  con¬ 
verse  w'ith  the  mighty  spirits,  which  in  ditferent  ages 
have  tlrunk  most  deeply  of  the  inspiration  of  evangel¬ 
ical  truth.  In  proportion  as  tliis  has  been  true  of 
them,  you  will  find  tlicni  soaring  always  above  the 
bigotry  of  sects  and  parties;  and  in  their  company  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  come  yourselves,  in  some  measure, 
under  the  pow  er  of  those  broatl,  catholic  priucijdes  ol 
Christianity,  which  appear  so  full  of  majesty  and 
w'orthy  of  all  reverenee  in  their  persons.  Such  vir¬ 
tue  is  found  still  embalming  as  a  ffagranl  odor,  the 
memory  of  tlie  mock  ami  gentle  .Melancthon.  Such 
influence,  as  a  sacred  stream  flowing  fast  by  tho  oracle 
of  (j»o<l<'*  yet  lives  in  every  page  of  the  .seraphic, 
peace-loving  Leighton.  S\ich  energy  still  wakes  in 
the  sonl-slirring  thought;,  that  brt‘ak  over  us  like  an 
©cho  from  the  far  deplljs  of  et'’rniiy,  when  wo  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  prolouinily  sj>irilual  IIow'e.  Look 
on  such  patterns, — t’.ier^e,  an  1  inoic  like  titesr, — till 
through  communion  \vit!i  tUo  spirit  whicii  animated 
tlicin,  you  find  yourselves  panting  at  last  afiei  the 
tamo  order  of  perfection.  Such  aspiralio  s  are  natu¬ 
rally  excited  by  their  s«H*iely;  and  such  .aspirations  thus 
•xcited  U'nd  powerfully  to  realize  the  object  towards 
which  they  reach. 

• 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  names  like  these.  Take 
Paul  himself  as  an  exemplar,  to  bo  studied,  admired, 
imiuud,  svcQ  to  tho  end  of  life.  W'hers  will  you 


And  among  mere  men,  a  more  splendid  exhibition  of 
living  grealnessl  His  mind  still  lives,  the  shrine  of 
all  that  is  lofty  and  large  in  human  character,  in  his 
history  and  more  especially  in  his  letters.  Possessed 
of  the  finest  natural  endowments,  he  rose,  subsequent, 
ly  to  his  memorable  conversion,  to  all  intimacy  with 
the  great  themes  of  religion,  w’hich  imparted  the  high, 
est  vigor  to  all  his  faculties,  while  it  purified  and  refi. 
ned  his  affections,  and  established  the  mosf  complets 
order  and  harmony  in  his  whole  spirit.  Faith  with 
him  w  as  allowed  to  do  its  proper  w  ork.  It  embraced, 
with  strong,  clear,  steady  vision,  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  as  made  know  n  in  the  gospel.  In  the  exer- 
else  of  a  firm  manly  judgment, '^^he  gave  to  these  their 
proper  weight  and  authority,  as  compared  with  the 
things  of  the  present  world.  And  so  w’ith  healthful 
flow,  his  affections  took  their  course  accordingly, 
calm,  deep,  energetic,  carrying  life  through  the  soul. 
The  result  of  all  was  a  complete  crucifixion  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  world,  and  a  life  steadily 
consecrated  to  the  grt  at  ends  of  religion;  in  the  face  of 
all  opposition;  with  a  convicticn  that  bore  down  all 
authority;  w  ith  a  resolution  that  made  light  of  every 
danger,  and  shrunk  from  no  hazard*or*expense.  Who 
can  come  into  the  presence  of  such  a  man  and  not  be 
affected  with  the  sublime  dignity  of  religion,  as  it 
shines  through  his  whole  spirit,  and  stands  embodied 
in  his  very  person]  And  w’ho  can  gaze  on  such  a 
character  for  any  time  without  feeling  that  it  belongs 
to  a  legion  high  above  the  common  agitations  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  w  ishing  to  ascend  the 
same  pure  height ! 

And  yet  wo  are  gravely  told  at  times,  that  Paul 
was  a  party  man;  and  his  example  is  appealed  to  by 
every  angry  n  ligious  polemic  in  the  country,  in  jusii- 
ficatioii  of  the  most  contentious  temper  or  most  unchar¬ 
itable  bigotry,  which  ho  may  be  pleased  to  show  in 
bclmlfof  liis  own  narrow  sect.  Most  pitiful,  truly ! 
Just  so  your  wild  entliusiast  every^  where,  is  found 
sheltering  himself  under  the  same  authority.  Sq  loo 
your  veriest  fanatic,  so  far  as  religion  may  at  all  enter 
into  his  accotmt.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris  went  still  farther,  and  supposed  themselves 
complimenting  Paul’s  Mastei,  when  they  called  him 
ilie  hon  Sansculotlc,  Hut  enthusiasm,  fanatacism,  radi- 
calisni,  party  spirit,  were  alike  foreign  from  the  char¬ 
acter  ot  Paul.  Me  had  Oecfi  a  self-willed  zealot  once 
indeed;  hut  not  after  his  conversion  to  Christ.  Such  a 
supposilicn  is  belied  by  every  glimpse  we  have  into 
his  lioarl.  Simplicity  and  casual  sincerity,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  fleshly  wisdom,  godly  policy,  and  low  sel- 
fisli  aims,  eharactcri'zed  his  whole  walk.  Parties  in 
the  cliurch  Catholic  he  regarded  with  ^abhorrence  as 
the  post  of  religion;  at  the  bane  of  that  heaven-born 
charity,  in  which  essentially  he  supposed  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  consist.  Most  assuredly  Paul  w  at 
no  parly  man,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  w’ord;  and 
Party  Spirit  must  ever  shrink  abashed  in  his  presence, 
just  so  soon  as  the  man  himself  is  truly  known  and  hii 
presence  felt. 
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la  one  word  the  genius  of  the  gospel  itself,  is  irre- 
•oocileably  at  war  with  the  Spirit  of  Party.  The  ge- 
oius  of  the  gospel  is  lofty,  large  and  free.  It  owns 
D«  affinity  with  whatever  is  selfish  or  maligpnant,  in 
thought  or  life.  Its  home  is  in  the  heavens;  and  it 
will  not  be  bound  by  the  narrow  conceptions  of  men. 


nor  stoop  to  please  their  illiberal  passions.  Study  it; 
embrace  it;  make  it  your  spirit-mould,  where  you  may 
take  your  proper  shape  for  time,  and  also  for  eternity. 
It  is  the  Mind  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  There  was 
no  Party  Spirit  there.  As  well  might  we  expect  to 
meet  with  it  in  Heaven! 


EXPERIENCE. 


BV  JCPPRET  H.  BOVLE. 


‘I  took  th«  rabble’s  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  fri«n<ls  f«»r  truth — the  smiles  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon.’  —[Byron’s  Sardanapalus. 

I. 

Ala»  for  Memory ! 

Alas  for  her,  the  wanderer  ’mong  the  dead; 

Her  tears'for  things  departed  now'  are  shed. 

And  mournfully 

Her  pathway  leads  o’er  grave  and  broken  stone, 
Where  all  that  once  was  bright  in  death  is  strewn* 

II. 

Alas  for  human  life  ! 

The  hour'"of  dreams — alternate  smiles  and  tears. 
Few  know  its  meaning  till  their  being’s  years, 
With  passions  rife. 

Pass  down  the  stream  of  Time,  and  then  the  wail 
f  Of  poor  existence  points  its  simple  tale. 

HI. 

Life,  what  is  human  life  1 
'I’he  dream  of  youth,  the  text  of  cynic  Age, 

The  cage  for  fools,  the  schoolroom  of  the  sago 
Who  views  the  strife 
Of  frail  mortality  for  wealth  and  fanae. 

And  laughs  as  men  crowd  on  to  win  a  name. 

O 

IV. 

They  win  it  but  to  die ! 

For  while  the  lip  is  warm  that  praised  but  late. 

The  heart  is  changed  to  bitterest,  fiercest  hate. 

And  fiendishly. 

The  hand  that  built  the  pile  seeks  to  remove 
Its  own  fair  work such  is  the  people’s  lore ! 


V. 

And  Friendship’s  boasted  power, 

W  hen  with  the  selfishness  of  earth  arrayed, 

Tho  love  of  gain,  of  pride ;  its  glories  fade 
Even  in  the  hour 

When  all  seems  fairest.— when  the  mind  atpiree 
To  dw’ell  within  the  influence  of  its  fires. 

VI. 

Its  breath  is  very  sweet ! 

Its  hopes  of  glorious  tint  to  being  start. 

Like  buds  when  zephyrs  at  some  wild  flower’s  heart 
In  dalliance  meet, 

Scattering  its  sweets,  as  pass  the  dreams  of  youth. 
When  Ago  w  ith  Reason’s  eye  learnt  Friendship’s 
truth. 

VII. 

And  woman’s  honeyed  phraso. 

Poured  from  a  lip  by  poets  deemed  divine, 
Trca8iired|by  those  w’ho  bending  at  her  shrina  ^ 
Echo  her  praise. 

And  coin  soft  sentences  with  laboured  art, 
W’hercwith  to  gain  an  entrance  to  her  heart. 

Till. 

Ho'.v  exquisite  the  word 
Sped  on  the  lightning  pinion  of  a  smile. 

Which  causes  youth  to  build  a  frostwork  pile 
On  what  is  heard  ; 

Nor  deems  the  dreamer  that  the  guerdon  won 
Is  scarcely  gained,  ere  all  its  worth  ia  gone. 


At'TOBlOGKAIMIY  OF  A  pOETESg. 


With  me  the  predominating  taste — the  passion  foi  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  were  related  to  me. 
poetry — was  early  developed.  Indeed,  the  earliest  re-  I  can  even  now  with  but  little  exertions  of  fancy 
collections  I  have,  arc  connected  with  the  delight  I  al-  bear  the  ominous  vibrations  of  the  bell  that  called 
ways  received  from  the  jingling  of  nursery  rhymes,  Whittington  back  to  London ;  articulating  distinctly : 
and  suchHittlo  verses  as  were  occasionally  repeated  “  Turn,  W  hittington !  turn !  and  thou  shall  be  Lord 
tome.  These  were  all  committed  to  memory,  as  well  Mayor  of  Lunnun,  three  times  three!”  Dear,  good 
as  all  the  various  tales  I  gathered  from  those  who  visi-  old  Jenny !  the  grass  of  many  years  has  gro>\  n  over 
tod  us ;  so  that  I  should  Judge  the  organ  of  marvell  thy  lonely  grave ;  yet  have  I  never  forgotten— shall 
ousness,  was  of  a  very  respectable  size,  and  promised  never  forget  thee :  and  when  the  scenes  of  later  years 
well  for  the  future.  At  a  very  early  period  indeed,  the  shall  have  been  lost  in  oblivion,  still  shall  the  memory 
basis  of  the  poetic  temperament  was  already  laid.  One  of  thee  live  in  perennial  greenness ! 
of  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  those  early  years  My  paternal  family  was  a  powerful  and  distinguished 
is  connected  with  an  aged  colored  woman  who  occa-  one;  and  though  I  have  long  since  laid  aside  all  value 
•ionally  came  to  my  grandfather’s  to  visit  her  daughter  of  aristocratic  distinctions,  as  being  founded  on  false 
who  had  been  incorporated  into  the  family  for  more  principles  and  subversive  of  tlie  dignity  of  universal 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  woman  possessed  humanity,  I  frequently  find  myself  involuntarily  af- 
an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories,  which  she  re-  fected  by  those  early  impressions,  by  which  1  came  to 
Uted  with  singular  grace  and  effect;  and  out  of  the  think  there  were  certain  divine  righU  and  privileges 
taste  on  my  own  part,* and  the  ability  to  gratify  it  on  inherent  in  some  families;  and  transmitted,  through 
hers,  grew  an  intimacy  between  us  which  continued  al!  indefinite  time,  to  their  posterity.  My  paternal 
to  the  last  day  of  hei  life.  Sometimes  she  w’ould  give  giandfather,  being  the  only  son  of  an  only  son,  inheri- 
a  whole  afternoon  entirely  tome;  and  it  was  always  ted  immense  estates.  Indeed,  if  he  had  only  kept  what 
spont  in  some  retired  part  of  the  house,  and  devoted  to  he  had,  without  attending  to  any  business  whatever, 
this  delightful  intercourse.  The  stories  were  always  his  posterity,  to  the  fourth  generation,  might  have 
of  that  fascinating  order  calculated  to  develope  and  to  been  independently  rich.  But  he  was  of  an  active, 
gratify  the  faculty  of  wonder !  And  not  infrequently  ardent  temperament,  and  could  not  live  without  exche- 
a)l  tho  machinery  of  her  stories,  witches,  fairies  and  ment;  his  almost  uncounted  estates  afforded  a  fine 
iants,  would  appear  like  facU  before  me,  with  a  visi-  field  ;  he  was,  therefore,  always  surrounded  by  a  gang 
ble  and  tangible  reality.  She  was,  to  me,  a  complete  of  sharpers,  who  were  always  ready  to  take  advantage 
enchantress ;  and  when  she  lifted  her  magic  wand,  my  of  his  credulity  and  honesty,  as  well  as  his  love  of  tra- 
obetliont  imagination  recognized  the  images  she  con-  ding.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  my  grandfather  mar- 
jurod  up;  as  if  they  wqrc  to  me  living  and  proseiitex-  rhnl  a  beautiful  girl,  one  year  his  junior,  who  had  been 
ittences.  1  well  remember  with  w'hat  breathless  awe,  all  her  life  shut  up  in  a  boarding  school;  and  they 
not  unmingled  with  delight,  I  listened  to  the  charming  commenced  in  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  mere  child  s 
legend^of  Cinderella;  and  how  breathlessly  I  hung  At  this  time  my  grandfather  knew  no  more  of 

upon  tiho  denouenutit  of  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  the  value  or  uws  of  money  Uian  an  infant;  but  his 
which  had  something  so  wild  and  unearthly  in  its  char-  ''  tfe  soon  camo  to  understand  the  economy  of  life 
acter,  that  I  cannot,  even  now,  remember  it  without  niuch  better  than  he ;  and,  though  she  had  never  had 
almost  a  thrill  of  horror;  so  deep  and  powerful  were  ®  care,  she  soon  became  quite  an  adept,  in  all  the  du- 
thoae  early  impressions.  Every  one  ol‘ those  stories,  mysteries  of  house-keeping ;  and  no  small 

is,  to*this  hoar,  indelibly  fixed  in  my  roemoty,  almost  roatier  it  was  to  stand  al  the  head  of  such  an  estah- 
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lishmenL  She  became  the  mother  of  seventeen  chil¬ 
dren,  one  of  whom,  only,  died  in  infancy;  but  it  was 
her  sad  fate  to  bury  eight  daughters,  all  promising  and 
interesting  young  ladies,  two  of  whom  w'ere  married, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years.  They  all  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  insatiate  ravager,  consumption,  to  which 
the  family  through  all  its  branches  has  since  been 

subject. 

Two  daughters,  who  w'ere  early  widowed,  returned 
home  with  their  children ;  those  of  one  of  the  deceased 
married  sisters  were  also  kept  there;  and  in  addition 
to  these,  a  profligate  son  returned  with  his  wife  and 
eleven  children;  so  my  grandfather’s  establishment 
was  quite  a  patriarchal  one.  My  father  was  the 
youngest  of  the  living  sevent;3en,  and  the  favorite  of 
his  mother;  and  on  his  marriage  he  took  his  wife 
home  to  the  old  mansion,  where  I  was  born,  the  child 
of  promise  and  of  hope!  Dear,  forever  dear,  are  the 
hallowed  memories  of  my  early  home! 

About  thirty  years  previous  to  this,  my  grandfather 
had  removed  from  the  city  to  an  estate  a  few  miles  in 
the  country,  which  seems  even  now  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  spot  on  earth.  The  wood,  the  brook,  the  tall  roof- 
tree— the  arbor  of  grape  vines,  the  garden;  and  a 
hundred  other  places,  stand  out  in  memory  with  vivid 
distinctness  and  reality. 

My  grandfather  was  tall,  erect,  dignifled ,  and  al¬ 
though  the  most  benevolent  of  men,  there  was  a  char¬ 
acter  of  almost  apostolic  severity  in  his  countenance 
and  manner.  His  hair,  white  as  snow,  was  parted  in 
front,  and  combed  smoothly  hack:  and  I  ought  to 
mention,  perhaps,  that  he  was  always  called  “Gentle¬ 
man  Jo — ”  in  contradistinction  to  another  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  called  “Cooper  .lo — .”  But  peace  to 
thee,  venerable  shade !  thy  errors  were  those  of  cir- 
nomstance;  but  thy  virtues  were  thy  own.  The  sor¬ 
rowful  never  turned  from  thee,  without  comfort;  nor 
the  needy,  empty  handed !  Thou  w'ert  what  is  better 
than  the  wealth  of  Midas ! 

My  grandmother  was  a  finished  lady  of  the  old 
school ;  and,  even  in  extreme  age,  retained  the  marks 
of  her  early  beauty.  She  was  of  French  parentage, 
and  belonged  to  a  noble  Huguenot  family,  w’ho  fled 
from  their  country  during  a  dreadful  slaughter  that 
party  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  catholics.  She 
wag  small  and  delicately  formed  ;  and  her  eyes  of 
liquid  jet  were  always  sparkling  with  gayety,  or  melt 
ing  with  kindness:  her  heart  was  indeed  a  living 
well  of  love;  and  in  its  general  overflow  it  poured 
blessings  on  all  around  her.  One  of  the  large  pair  of 
pockets  which  she  always  wore  was  kept  as  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  nice  bits  for  the  children,  sugar-plums,  cakes 
and  fruits ;  and  when  her  hand  slid  into  it,  there  were 
bright  eyes  and  happy  faces ;  for  it  never  came  out 
empty. 

To  my  grandmother  1  can  trace  my  passionate  love 
of  flowers,  and  my  predilection  for  the  study  of  botany. 
She  knew  the  names  and  virtue  of  all  the  common 
herbs;  and  while  she  was  able  to  walk  in  the  plsae- 
snt  summer  days  1  was  always  her  companion,  trip¬ 
ping  by  her  side,  and  gathering  the  herbs  and  flowers 
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which  with  hercanc'she  ]>oiiited  out  to  me!  How 
captivating  are  these  beloved  associations  of  the  olden 
time!  I  could  indulge  in  them  fi«Tever,  calling  up 
scene  after  scone,  all  redolent  with  love  and  infantile 
happiness!  The  second  efl'ort  of  my  unpractised  muse, 
was  an  attempt  to  embody  those  sentiments  and  their 
associated  alTections,  in  rhyme.  Shall  1  transcribe  it 
for  you,  dear  Reader  1 

MY  EARLY  HOME— MY  EARLY  FRIENDS. 

Belov’d  retreat  of  childhool’s  tnoi  ninj^  hour«, 

AVheii  Time’s  ^wift  pinions  , fledged  wiih  vernal  flovrert. 
Swept  o’er  the  acenert  delighted  fum*.y  drew. 

And  all  things  pleased,  for  all  things  then  were  new. 

Still  let  me  linger  ’iicath  thy  hallowed  shade, 

Nor  mark  the  desolation  Time  has  made  ! 

My  heart  is  clinging  to  this  halloweil  scene, 

Though  dark  and  saddened  periods  intervene 
Since  first  I  woke,  amid  these  blissful  bowers, 

To  pleasures  that  came  duly  as  the  hours! 

I  see  them  still,  as  in  a  magic  glass, 

And  never  from  my  memory  shall  they  pass! 

Hero  let  me  lay  my  weary,  aching  head 
Upon  the  verdant  turf  so  cooly  spread  ; 

Then  touch  with  Memory’s  wand  the  days  gone  by, 

.\nd  bring  events,  long  past,  before  the  eye; 

Give  to  these  witheri*d  bowers  their  early  bloom. 

And  wake  the  friends  who  slumber  in  the  tomb ; 

From  the  low  dust,  command  the  trees  to  rice. 

Whose  leafy  tops  once  pointed  to  the  skies ; 

Lade  them  with  pleasant  fruits,  and  blossoms  fair, 

Then  rally  all  our  friends  to  banquet  there ; 

Let  Fancy  all  their  cherished  forms  supply, 

And  w’iii  them  from  their  resting'pluce  on  high  ! 

What  figure  that  of  venerable  air, 

At  ease  reclining  in  his  wide  arm  chair? 

His  locks  oro  white  as  8now*wn;aths,  even  now  ; 

And  gently  written  is  his  ample  brow  : 

A  parent’s,  chi  istian’s  love  makes  bright  his  eye. 

As  his  thoughts  wander  from  the  Earth,  on  High. 

That  is  my  grandsire ;  he  I  loved  so  well. 

Who,  kind,  aflectinnate,  would  often  tell, 

As  I  sat  dandled  on  his  parent  knee, 

The  tales  and  deeds  of  other  times  to  me ! 

O,  those  were  days  so  fair,  so  purely  bnght! 

So  like  the  gushing  forth  of  morning  light, 

When  the  bright  Goddess,  springing  from  her  rest, 
Spreads  her  fair  robes  along  the  glowing  East, 

Sprinkles  lefracted  light  on  every  flower; 

And  all  things,  grateful,  bless  the  morning  hour! 

Such  was  the  dawn  of  early  life  to  me ; 

Such  tho  first  breaking  forth  of  childish  glee: 

Not  fairer  aic  tho  hues  of  brightest  mom, 

Than  were  tb«  tints  that  marked  life's  early  dawn. 

But,  like  the  fate  of  many*a  lovely  day, 

Death,  like  the  reckless  tempest,  swept  away 
The  friends,  the  hopes,  the  sunshine  of  my  youth. 

And  traced  the  chilling,  withering  form  of  Truth, 

On  the  bright  tablet  early  Fancy  gave,  ^ 

All  decked  with  blossoms— destined  for  the  grave  t 

But  see!  my  gentle  grandmother  draws  near. 

Claiming  her  tribute— recognition's  tear ; 

O,  she  was  all  a  mother  e'er  can  be : 

With  more  than  mother’s  love  she  cherished  me. 
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Long  iImU  Hat  •mile  iu  kindly  warmth  impart. 
To  cbeer  the  night  that  borert  round  mj  heart ! 
Long  ahall  aflectioo  the  juet  tributo  pay 
To  bar,  whoae  Tirluet  could  not  |>aM  away ! 

Oh,  mother,  niy  own  mother!  wilt  thou  atay 
To  guide  thy  erring  child  in  virtue's  way; 

Point  out  the  bleated  paths  thy  feet  have  trod, 
And  lead  the  struggling  spirit  up  to  Gtod  7 
Mother,  come  near  me — fold  me  to  thy  breast; 
And  I  will  pray  to  share  its  peaceful  rest ; 

My  weary  head  on  thy  cold  pillow  lay. 

And  sleep  beside  thee  in  thy  bed  of  clay. 

It  may  not  be.  Truth  has  dissolved  the  spell ; 
O,  spirit  of  my  mother !  fare  theo  well ! 

A  spell  is  on  my  soul !  Dear  sistcr>friend. 
'Tis  generous  and  kind  in  ihee,  to  lend 
One  moment  from  thy  blessedness  above. 

To  gild  the  memory  of  our  early  love; 

Yet  auynot,  spirit,  hasten  thee  away 
To  thy  own  home  of  uncreated  day : 

Aoili  O,  remember  1  have  loved  thee  well— 
More  than  most  glowing  numbers  e'er  may  tell. 

I  know  that  lof^  form  and  bearing  high. 

That  proud,  free  step,  and  that  dark  eagle  eye  ; 
Tie  my  own  warrior  friend ;  I  know  him  well— 
His  story,  let  a  grateful  country  tell ! 


Hie  daring  soul  lias  soared  to  realms  abova, 

Where  all  is  freedom,  honor,  glory,  love ! 

But  other  forms  come  crowding  round  me  now. 

To  fill  the  cypress  wreath  that  binds  my  brow; 

F I  iends  bound  to  me,  by  all  tlie  clinging  ties 
That  childish  love  so  feailessly  supplies; 

Ties  that  maturer  years  so  firmly  wove. 

That  with  existence  breathes  this  early  love  ! 

The  gems  Affection  placed  witliin  my  heart. 

Death  has  plucked  thence,  all  heedless  of  the  smart ; 
His  chilly  hand  sought  out  the  dearest  there; 

And  desolating,  reckless,  marked :  **  Despair!  ” 

Thus,  one  by  one,  from  pure  Affection's  wreath, 
The  dearest  flowers  hawe  been  removed  by  Death; 
And  thus  my  lacerated  bosom,  firels 
The  wounds  which  Time  may  soothe,  but  never  heals  I 
I  tvould  not  that  my  cries  should  break  the  rest 
Of  those  who  dwell  in  mansions  of  the  blest ; 

But  I  would  breathe  my  sorrows,  all  alone, 

Into  the  ear  of  the  Almighty  One ; 

Bow  my  lone  head  to  meet  his  holy  will, 

And  list  the  healing  voice  that  says :  Be  still." 

Place  my  bereaved  affections  far  on  high ; 

Bend  to  my  Goii,  and  wait  the  time  to  die  ! 

(  To  be  continued, ) 


A  FAREWELL.— By  Eoxria. 


Farewell !  the  sun  is  in  the  west. 

His  last  ray  gilds  the  hearing  sea 

And  e'er  he  leaves  again  his  rest 
I  shall  a  thing  of  mem'ry  be. 

So  !*thera  the  gallant  vessel  lies. 

Like  tome  proud  sewbird  rous'd  from  sleep; 

She  spurns  the  land  and  longs  for  skies 
That  look  down  on  the  boundless  deep. 

Alas!  when  on  life's  summer  sea, 

Love's'fairy  shallop  glides  along; 

Tbo*  far  the  land  of  promise  be. 

And  darkling  dangers  round  it  throng. 

He  fears  not  for  he  sees  afai. 

Beyond  the  clouds,  the  glowing  sun, 

And  truetiof  to  hope's  flckle  star. 

He  deems  the  port  will  soon  be  won. 

And  thua  it  was,  hope  Inred  us  on 

And  round  our  hearts,  her  halo  flung,— 

▼ainly  sre  gaee— her  star  is  gone, 

Wkh  fearful  thoughts  oar  hearts  are  wrung. 


That  thus  we  part  I  would  not  mom. 

If  thine  own  heart  could  find  its  rest, 
But  each  must  beat,  tho'  bruited  and  tora> 
A  wounded  bird  without  a  nestf 

Farewell!  a  few  more  nights  will  bring 
The  gentle  light  of  southern  skies. 
Where  tropic  flowers  their  odors  fling, 

And  other  stars  in  beauty  rise. 

I 

Soft  stars  that  hang  like  lamps  of  pearl 
From  the  Eternal's  cloud>girt  throne. 
And  clouds  that  like  sweet  incense  curl. 
Robe  earth  in  beauty  not  its  own. 

Tho'  many  an  eye  will  upward  turn. 

Or  watch  their  bright  forms  in  the  sea. 
For  me  their  light  will  cease  to  bum 
Because  they  do  not  look  on  thee. 

Hope,  while  we  live  were  worse  than  vain. 
We  cannot  break  fate's  iron  spell; 
Death,  only  death  can  break  the  chain; 

And  now,  the  last  lime,  fere  thee  well! 
Clarks*  Mills,  Oct.  18S9. 
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-  It  WOOD  THE  ROTEKt 

A  TALE  OF  FLORIDA; 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CROMWELL."  "THE  BROTHERS,”  ^ 


O  jr  plo  j^li  tb9  ^illey.  an<i  our  BtoetU  tho  bro«x4— 
Our  harvoit'iiil  I  lhabroa.l  and  bauu.iia*  ucas— 
Wd  roip  tbd  gulden  crop  fro.n  runo  to  tone, 

O  if  birdiri^ht  ail  thit  tlavei  and  dtstarJi  Oi.vn. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  earliest  dawning  ot  a  lovely  summer  day  in  the 
year  1659,  was  pouring  its  sweet  light,  unblended  yet 
with  that  fierce  heat  which  renders  almost  insupport* 
able  the  noontide  hours,  over  the  forests  which  encir¬ 
cled  with  a  belt  of  ever-during  verdure  the. Spanish 
city  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  already  in  those  days  a 
place  of  much  importance,  witli  nunneries,  and  stcepled 
churches,  and  terraced  dwellings,  with  white  walls 
and  jalousies  peeping  from  out  the  foliage  of  dark 
orange  groves,  and  all  those  beautiful  peculiarities  of 
le 111- Moorish  taste,  which  lend  so  much  of  poetry  and 
of  romance  to  the  old  towns  of  Spain.  It  had  its 
flinking  walls,  its  ditches,  and  its  palisades,  present¬ 
ing  their  impregnable  resistance  to  the  fierce  and  wily 
Indian,  whom  the  relentless  cruelty  ef  the  white  col¬ 
onist,  of  whatsoever  nation,  had  at  length  goaded  into 
lysteinatic  and  continual  hostility ;  its  seaward  bas¬ 
tions,  with  water-gate  and  demilune,  mounted  with 
heivy  cannon,  and  garrisoned  by  old  Castilians,  under 
an  officer  who  bore  the  style  of  royal  governor. 

Such  Was  the  aspect  of  the  place  at  the  conclision 
of  the  first  century  which  had  elapsed  since  its  foun¬ 
dation;  nurtured  into  Undue  maturity  by  the  stern 
bigotry  and  energetic  enterprise  of  that  land,  which 
had  filled  the  southern  continent  with  giant  cities,  over 
^hose  ramparts  floated  its  proud  motto  of  Ploas  Oultre, 
marking  every  spot  whereon  its  sons  had  set  a  foot  by 
massacre  and  bloodshed  and  drained  from  El  Dorado 
— M  they  justly  termed  it-«thcae  vast  bat  fatal  treaa- 
vit,  which  raised  it  for  a  little  while  above  all  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  only  to  plunge  it  in  the  end  into 
•ffsainaey  and  mia  aad  effete  barbariem. 

▼OSm  I.  ««.  VI.  - 


The  heavy  dews,  as  they  were  exhaled  by  the  rising 
day  god,  teemed  with  the  incense  of  unnumbered  per¬ 
fumes  wafted  from  the  ten  thousand  vegetable  won¬ 
ders  which  had  given  name  to  that  peninsula,  wherein 
credulity,  insatiate  of  all  that  nature  had  bestowed 
with  profuse  bounty,  had  placed  the  seat  rf  all  those 
monstrous  fictions  which  alchemists  had  palmed  upon 
their  dupes,  until  they  brought  themselves  to  deem 
them  real.  The  land-hreezo  swept  far  seaward  the 
rich  odors  from  the  orange- groves,  and  the  vast  furestn 
whence  gleamed  frequently  the  snowy  chalices  of  the 
superb  magnolia,  and^the  dense  stai-likc  blossoms  of 
the  flowering  dogwood,  and  curled  the  azuro  waters 
of  the  Gulf  into  a  thousand  tiny  wavelets  which  spar¬ 
kled  with  innumerable  smiles  to  the  bright  heaven, 
while  the  thrilling  and  prolonged  notes  of  the  emulous 
mockinsT-birds— nightingales  of  the  west,  with  scarce 
inferior  song — -made  every  thing  resound  with  their 
rich  liquid  melody.  On  earth — on  ocean— and  in  the 
cloudless  ether  all  was  calm,  lovely,  peaceful — baton 
the  bastions  of  the  town  there  W'as  the  din  of  armSt 
the  dissonant  harsh  clang  of  mingled  voices,  the  hur¬ 
rying  to  and  fro  of  soldiery,  the  long  roll  of  the  drum 
beating  to  arms  in  haste,  blent  with  the  piercing  strain 
of  trumpets,  and  the  continuous  peal  of  bells,  rung 
backward,  as  it  seemed,  in  token  of  dismay  and  dan- 
ger. 

Beneath  the  yellow  flag  with  its  tri-4:astled  blazon¬ 
ry,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  noble-looking  men,  clad 
for  the  most  part  in  the  half-armor  of  the  day,  wit|| 
much  of  waving  plumage,  rich  lace,  and  fair  embroid¬ 
ery,  stood  the  governor,  Juim  Melendez  de  Aviles,  d#- 
'■Cendant  of  that  Pedro,  of  the  aame  noble  name,  wh(^ 
El 
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bj  tn  AZertion  of  both  skill  and  zalor,  which,  had  they 
not  been  tarnished  by  tlie  most  firndish  cruelty,  would 
have  been  deemed  beroical,  won  fur  the  second  Philip 
that  fair  province,  from  the  French  UnjruenoU  of  Co- 
]i(piy.  The  eyes  of  all  that  little  {^roiip  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  sea,  from  which  it  would  appear  the  ap¬ 
prehended  dan^rer — if  apprehended  dant^er  it  were,  that 
gave  rise  to  those  tokens  of  surprise!  and  preparation — 
was  most  to  he  expected  ;  and  in  the  visages  of  all,  an 
evident  expression  of  anxiety  ami  doubt  was  marked, 
in  its  least  doubtful  characters.  Hut  in  the  fare  of  no 
one  there,  were  there  such  signs  of  perturbation  and 
disinsY,  as  in  that  of  the  governor.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
large  and  heavy  build,  a  veteran  of  many  a  bloody 
war,  with  ilmhs  which,  although  deprived  somewhat 
of  agility  aud  iitheness  hy  the  unsparing  hand  of  time, 
were  cast  in  a  mould  of  iron;  his  Patures  prominent 
hold,  and  haughty,  with  a  w'orld  of  iron  resolution  in 
the  firmly-compressed  mouth  and  massive  jaw,  and  a 
glance  of  intolerable  fire  in  the  dark  eye ;  and  his 
bearing,  such  ;rs  iK  cawa  cavalier,  to  whom  the  camp 
and  court  had  been  alike  familiar  from  his  first  boy¬ 
hood.  Hut  now'  his  rich  dress  was  in  disarray  ;  a 
leathern  shoulder-belt  with  an  immense  two-handed 
sword  attached  to  it,  and  a  display  of  cuinbersoiiK^  and 
ill-w'ronght  pistols  thrust  hastily  into  broad  hutV-gir- 
dle,  assorted  ill  with  a  fair  garb  of  courtly  fashion; 
hi«  long  hair,  once  as  black  as  jet,  but  now'  discolored 
with  full  many  a  streak  of  wintry  gray,  Inuig  in  disor- 
tlered  masses  over  his  broad  brow,  lank,  and  uncurled, 
and  graceless — and  on  bis  brow*  the  perspiratio«i  stood 
in  drops,  like  huhhlos  on  ttio  bosom  of  somo  turbid 
Bircain — and  the  deep  olive  lints  of  hi,  complexion 
w’ore  an  unnatural  and  ghastly  hue — and,  as  he  grasp¬ 
ed  a  powerful  perspective-glass  with  which  he  ever 
and  anon  swept  the  horizon,  his  fingers  might  be  seen 
to  work  in  quick  convulsive  iw'itclies,  as  thougli  they 
would  have  bedded  themselves  into  the  polished  brass’ 

“Nothing!  **  he  said,  aft»*r  a  long  and  wistful  gaze, 
**  I  can  see  nothing  seaward.  Yet  right  sure  am  1, 
that  thoso  sounds  w'erc  of  far-distant  ordnance.  It  is 
the  twelfth  too  of  the  month,  and  long  ere  this,  the 
caravel  w’o  were  advised  of,  should  have  been  safe  in 
harbor.  Hark!  hark!  heard  ye  not  tlien,”  he  cried, 
“heard  ye  not  that  dull  roar  to  the  eastward  ?  Pedro, 
Gutierrez,  hearken — what  say  ye,  cavaliers,  is't  not 
the  voice  of  ordnance  ?  ” 

“  Past  doubt,  it  is,”  replied  the  elder  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  he  had  addressed,  “and  heavy  ordnance  too.” 

“Andlo!  a  sail!”  exclaimed  the  other,  who  had 
directed  his  glass  instantly  tow  ard  the  quarter  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded,  “I  marvel  how  we  saw  her  not 
before.  Here!  here  your  Kxcellency!  here!  bring 
yon  palmetto  in  the  range  of  the  east  angle  of  the  dem¬ 
ilune,  and  you  will  catch  her!  Now,  by  S».  Jago,  I 
can  ace  her  to  the  courses;  three  tiers  of  widt-ipread 
canvass !  ” 

“  I  have  her  now,”  replied  Melendez  thoughtfully, 
*’1  have  her  now.  *Tii  she;  it  is  El  Santo  Kspiritu 
pact  doubt;  but  wherefore  was  the  firing?  Pray  Hea¬ 


ven,  these  cursed  English,  these  Infernal  rovers,  bs  net 
upon  her  track  !  ” 

“I  fear  me  much  it  is  so,”  answered  Gutierrez,  “I 
fear  me  much  it  is  so;  for  ever  and  anon,  1  fancy  I 
catch  glimpses,  as  they  rise  upon  the  waves,  of  smal¬ 
ler  sails  behind,  and  further  yet  to  the  eastward.  Lr/. 
now,  in  range  with  yon  skiff  upon  the  be  leh — there ! 
it  has  sunk  again — and  now',  again,  I  catch  it!” 

“Ay!  and  again  she  fiies  !  pray  Heaven  she  have 
tlm  heels  of  them  ;  once  under  our  guns,  she  were  ia 
safety  from  any  armament  which  they  can  bring 
against  her !  ” 

Meanwhile  the  vessel,  which  had  been  first  seen 
luill-d.»wn  in  the  fiir  offing,  was  rising  rapidly  as  she 
drew  near,  not  having  met  'as  yet  the  counter-iulluenco 
of  iIk;  land-breeze — but  scarce  less  rapidly  rose,  one 
by  one,  the  smaller  barques,  which  had  at  first  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  eager  and  excited  watchers;  until  five 
low  and  rakish  craft,  willi  long  yardarms  aud  lateen 
sails,  might  !)«  distinctly  seen  in  chase  of  the  tall 
frigate.  One  soinrethiitg  larger  than  the  rest,  three- 
I  masted,  hut  of  the  same  taunt  and  paccarooiiing  liuild, 

I  w'as  now  so  near  astern,  that  srtic  was  able  to  keep  up 
i  a  constant  firing  from  her  bow'-guns,  which  the  caravel 
I  returned  with  her  stem-chasers ;  though  it  w  as  evident 
i  ^0'  the  rate  at  which  she  rode  the  waves,  staggering 
^  along  with  every  stitch  of  sail  set  that  could  dras, 

I  that  she  was  most  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  close  ac- 
!  tion  w'th  her  diminutive  antagonist.  An  hour  Itad 
elapsed  at  most  since  she  had  been  at  first  made  out; 
and  had  there  been  anylhing  of  real  doubt  as  to  tlic  iia- 
lion  of  the  frigate,  or  the  character  of  her  pursuenrs,  that 
;  doubt  was  now'  entirely  at  an  end ;  for  at  the  dislanee 
I  of  about  fiver  miles,  hy  aid  of  the  strong  glasses,  it  \vd< 

'  not  difiieult  to  note  the  caslfed  bows  and  poop  of  the 
j  tall  caiavella,  bristling  with  culverin  and  demi-cannon, 

!  or  to  distinguish  the  proud' hearfngs  of  Castile  upon 
the  yellow  c  lors,  w  hich,  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  bring¬ 
ing  help  and  succor  from  the  friendly  fori  and  city,  she 
w’ore  not  only  at  her  throe  mastheads,  but  at  the  bowsprit- 
end,  and  at  some  six  or  seven  other  points  conspicuous 
in  her  rigging.  Meanwhile,  the  foremost  of  the  ehas"- 
ing  squadron  had^  hoisted  at  In  r  main  the  snowy  field 
of  England,  with  the  broad  bright  St.  George’s  cross, 
while,  at  the  peak  of  each  one  ot  her  long  yard-arms, 
a  blooded  flag  with  the  black  scull  and  cross-bonei 
proclaimed  her  real  character. 

And  now'  the  agony  of  Juan  de  Melendez  bed  be* 
come  fearfully  intensely,  visible;  to  and  fro  cn  the 
n.irrow  rsplairadc  above  the  water-gate,  with  quick 
uneven  steps,  and  features  haggard  w  ith  excitement, 
did  he  stalk  during  that  long  hour;  now  pausing  for  an 
instant  to  note  the  progress  of  the  chase,  aud  now  w  iih 
a  despairing  gesture  again  resuming  his  distracted 
walk — his  officers  surveying  him  the  while  with  looks 
denoting  deej)  commiseration,,  hut  more  of  that  sur¬ 
prise,  which  must  have  been  felt  by  men  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  his  strange  gestures  and  bewildered  mien. 

“  She  will  escape  them  yet!  Be  of  good  cheer,” 
crieil  one,  a  young  and  noble-looking  gallant^  he  of 
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goo<i  eheer,  your  excellency}  the  brings  iho  tea- 
breexe  up  with  her  right  manfully  !  ” 

»4  Ay  doth  the,”  cried  another,  “for  the  nonce;  but 
wail  tin  she  strike  the  counter-blast ;  lo!  you  may  see 
it  ruffling  the  surface  now  within  a  mile  of  her!” 

*4  And  when  she  doth,”  exclaimed  the  younger  offi¬ 
cer,  “  she  can  beat  in,  I  trow ;  tack  and  tack,  merrily  ; 
and  they  can  but  beat  after  her.  Why  in  half  an  hour 
more  she  will  be  safe  here,  under  our  batteries !  ” 

**  Not  so !  not  so !  ”  cried  Juan  de  Melendez  rnourn- 
fully»  “she  never  will  lie  here  at  anchor  any  more,  if 
§hc  trust  to  her  sails !  Curse  on  the  fool  Davila,  that 
turns  not  on  that  paltry  picaroon,  and  crushes  her  at 
three  broadsides  before  her  consorts  may  come  up ! — 
S«e  you  not,  Pedro  1  and  see  you  not,  Diego,  who  art 
a  mariner  so  skilful — see  you  not  that  the  sea-breeze 
even  now  has  failed  them,  and  that  the  land-wind  dies 
away  momently  1  Cod!  God  of  my  fathers!  that  we 
must  stand  here  helpless,  an<l  strike  no  blow  in  her  be¬ 
half.  Vet!  yet!  if  he  would  tack,  while  he  hath  way 
upon  her,  he  might  engage  the  pirate  yardarm  to  yard¬ 
arm,  and  so  quell  him ;  but  even  now’  he  looses ;  he 
hath  lost  it!  His  sails  Hap  idly  to  the  mast;  it  is 
dead  calm  !  Fool !  fool !  accursed  fool !  and  he  hath 
anchored.” 

*^llut  it  is  no  less  calm  for  them  !  picaroons  though 
they  be,  and  manned  by  devils,  yet  cannot  they  make 
•ail,  more  than  the  caravella!  ” 

“Look!”  was  the  sole  reply  of  the  well-nigh  dis¬ 
tracted  governor — “Look!”  —  and  it  needed  but  a 
glance,  to  show  that  tlie  ill-fated  frigate  had  now’, 
indeed,  no  hope  but  in  the  vigor  of  her  ow  n  defence — 
for  low  and  light,  and  built  no  less  for  oars  than  sails, 
the  wind  had  scarcely  left  them,  a  half  league  at  the 
most  astern  of  the  Spaniard,  ere  they  had  furled  their 
lalcen  sails,  and  getting  out  their  sweeps,  came  up 
scarce  ilower  than  before,  crowded  with  men  w’hose 
weapons  might  be  seen  momentarily  glancing  to  the 
broad  sunshine. 

“My  child — great  God-— my  child  !”— cried  Juan  de 
Melendez, his  pale  features  writhing  with  horrible  inten- 
lityof  angui'h— “Would,  would  that  thou  werl  dead, 
Teresa!  And  is  all  lost? — is  all  lost,  gentlemen? — 
Shake  not  your  heads,  look  not  so  gloomily  upon  me; 
can  ye  devise  no  scheme,  no  hope,  no  possit)ility-.-nnd 
yet  how  should  ye,  when  we  have  neither  barque,  nor 
boat,  nor  even  store  enough  of  pirogues  in  the  bay,  to 
bear  them  any  succor?  Oh!  w’ould,  would  Heaven, 
that  1  had  died,  1  care  not  how  disgracefully,  so  that  1 
were  but  dead,  ere  I  had  been  so  fettered  here,  to  look 
thus  helpless  on  the  murder  of  my  comrades — the 
worte  than  murder  of  mine  innocent  and  lovely  child  ! 
—and,  thou,  Don  Amadis,  thou  who  hast  dared  to  lift 
the  eyes  of  love  to  her — canst  thou  stand  staiuelike 
and  mute,  and  strike  no  blow*  for  her?  Ganst  thou 
endure  almost  to  hear  the  shrieks,  almost  to  look  upon 
the  form,  of  her  thou  w’oiildst  have  wedded,  w’rithing 
iu  agony  in  the  foul  arms  of  the  liceptious  buccaneer! 
A  man!  a  gentleman!  ha!  ha!  a  coldier — ha!  ha! 
hi! — 1  inin,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  an  old  Cas¬ 
tilian  look  tamely  on  the  violaiion  of  liia  bride,  before 
the  very  eyot  of  her  intuited  father !  ” 


“Answer  him  not,  Don  Arnadls” — the  grayhaired 
veteran  Pedro  interposed— “answer  him  not,  I  pray; 
this  is  sheer  madness — the  pardonable  madness  of  pa¬ 
rental  anguish  !  And  you,  Sir  Juan” — he  continued, 
turning  to  the  half-frantic  governor — “think  you  not 
if  we  were  to  clear  the  long  guns  of  the  southern  bas¬ 
tion,  we  might  yet  drive  those  picarooning  scoundrels 
from  their  prey — melbiriks  the  caravella  lies  even  now 
within  iheir  ranf^e?” 

“  No!  no!  you  but  deceive  yourselves — there  is  no 
hope!  none  !  none!  Nathless  we  may  essay  it— and 
see,  Davila  bath  slipped  even  now  bis  cables,  hath  got 
bis  boats  out,  and  tows  cheerily  toward  us.  Away 
there,  ye  knave  cannoneers,  clear  the  long  culverins, 
ourselves,  we  will  go  down  and  point  them.”  And 
with  these  words,  followed  by  all  his  train,  he  hastily 
rushed  down  tiic  narrow  stairw  ay  of  the  rampart,  pas¬ 
sed  through  the  sally-port,  and  in  a  moment  was  er.» 
gaged  among  the  guns,  w  ith  an  anxiety  -and  zeal  that 
fora  moment  quelletl  his  mental  agony. 

The  caravella  now  w  as  but  a  short  mile  from  the 
seaw  ard  batteries,  tow  ed  by  the  w  hole  strength  of  her 
crew’  row  ing  w  ith  that  tremendous  energy  which  con¬ 
sciousness  that  all  is  centred  in  his  own  exertions, 
lends  to  the  meanest  and  the  feeblest  man  that  draws 
the  breath  of  life!  One  half  mile  more  w’ouKl  have 
ensured  her  safety.  It  was  a  fearful  chase !  So  close 
behind  her  was  the  best-manned  and  largest  of  the 
picaroons,  that  now  the  fire,  which  had  been  for  a 
while  suspended,  again  became  hot,  animated,  and  de¬ 
structive.  And  now  the  inizzen  of  the  caravel  came 
thundering,  with  all  its  hamper,  over  her  groaning 
side,  encumbering  her  fatally,  and  lessening  her  w’ay 
through  the  calm  waters  ;  while  at  the  sight  a  long, 
loud  yell  of  savage  exultation  hurst  from  the  des¬ 
peradoes,  who  had  w’lought  that  min,  and  pf  netrated 
even  to  the  ears  of  the  appalled  spectators.  Hitherto 
no  opportunity  had  been  given  to  the  Spaniards  on  the 
fortress  for  firing  a  gun  in  aid  of  their  companions; 
since  the  throe  masted  galley,  conscious  of  her  advan¬ 
tage,  kept  herself  by  her  sw  eeps  and  oars  under  the 
stern  of  the  tall  frigats,  raking  her  fore  and  aft  by  the 
continual  fire  of  her  single  gun,  a  culverin  of  the  first 
class,  avoiding  thus  alike  the  heavy  ordnance  of  her 
broadside,  and  the  yet  heavier  metal  of  the  batteries, 
which  w’erc  deterred  from  firing  lest  they  should  injure 
their  own  friends!  Hut  now’  two  other  of  the  pirates, 
which,  in  the  chase,  had  made  each  a  long  circuit  on 
the  starboard  and  the  larboard  tacks,  keeping  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  frigate’s  range,  having  shot  far 
ahead  of  her,  changed  suddenly  their  course,  putting 
their  hows  each  right  toward  the  other,  and  pulling 
w  ith  great  speed  to  cut  her  olT  from  her  desired  haven. 
On  these,  at  the  same  instant,  opened  the  frigato’s  fire, 
gun  after  gun  from  hotli  broadsides,  a  fierce  incessant 
cannonade  !  and  the  tremendous  salvo  of  the  batteries. 
'The  whole  shores  Kc^emed  to  rock  with  the  cttncussicn ; 
the  little  air  there  had  been  heretofore,  stilled  by  the 
fearriil  shuck,  sank  utterly;  ami,  ere  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  surface  of  ih^  w-— -  — c^vared  by  % 
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dense  mats  of  rolumned  smoke,  so  closely  packed  that 
not  an  eye  of  all  uho  gazed  so  fearfally  upon  the 
scene,  could  note  vessel,  or  boat,  or  any  living  being 
though  still  from  out  the  vapory  cloud,  the  glare  of  the 
incessant  cannonading  migiit  be  seen  crimsoning  the 
misty  wreaths,  which  every  shot  augmented. 

**  Hold!  hold  !**  afu'ra  while  exclaimed  Melendez, 
*Met  the  smoke  lift,  this  random  firing  goes  for  nought; 
let  it  lift !  we  shall  see  anon  !** 

And  at  his  orders  instantly  the  firing  from  the  bat¬ 
tery  stopped,  but  not  for  that  did  the  dense  vapors  lift 
at  all  from  the  still  surface  of  the  w  aters,  nor  did  the 
prospect  brighten — fed  constantly  as  were  those  murky 
clouds  by  the  continual  cannonading  of  the  vessels, 
w  hich  in  no  degice  ceased  or  abated.  If  the  sight  had 
been  anxious  heretofore,  the  interest  appalling,  when 
every  motion  of  assailant  or  assailed  might  bt  distinct¬ 
ly  notictHl,  what  must  have  been  the  anguish  now’,  the 
agony  of  expectation,  w’hen  the  fierce  work  of  death 
was  doing  at  their  very  doors,  under  the  muzzles  of 
their  cannon,  and  they  might  neither  see,  nor  judge  by 
any  sense  or  sign,  to  w  hich  side  fortune  wasinciiuing. 
I’ho  first  sound,  that  attracu^d  any  near  attention,  was 
the  quick  dash  of  oars  close  to  the  hcach ;  and,  as  each 
countenance  was  instantly  directed  t  >  the  joyful  echo, 
boat  after  boat  of  those— it  needed  not  a  second  glance 
to  tell  it — which  had  been  last  seen  tow  ing  shorewanl 
El  Santo  Espiritu,  loomed  through  the  dusky  veil,  and, 
almost  at  they  came  in  sight,  grated  upon  the  shingly 
beach;  while  their  crews  throwing  down  their  oars, 
rushed  madly  up  the  slope  in  desperate  confusion 
toward  the  sallyport! 

**Ten  thousand  curses  on  the  dogs!'*  fiercely  hissed 
Juan  de  Melendez  thr  ugh  his  haid-ect  teeth,  **  they 
have  deserted  her!  but  not  the  better  shall  they  fare 
for  that;  level  your  harquebusses,  guard!  de;  ressyour 
culverins;  sweep  the  deserting  soouaUrels  fiom  the 
earth 

But  to  his  bury  command  no  answer  was  loturiicd, 
a.vl  no  obedience  rcnder(*d  ;  for  during  the  last  pause 
t!i3  bring  had  sunk,  anJ  from  t!ie  bosom  of  t!ie  smoko 
wild  cheers,  and  all  the  tumult  of  a  heavy  fight  were 
now  distinctly  audible,  in  a  few  seconds’  s^iacc,  t!ic 
vapors  gradually  lightened,  so  that  the  vessels  might 
be  seen,  though  faintly,  clu^tcied  together  in  close 
cout'icl.  Auoa  the  breeze  cainc  up  ag.dn,  fufal  at  first 
and  faint,  but  freshening  at  every  moment;  and  then, 
wiiiried  upward  from  the  now’  rippling  waters,  the 
smoky  masses  were  swept  bodily  to  leeward,  leaving 
the  whole  of  the  bright  bay,  the  verdant  shores,  and 
the  pure  lieavens  rejoicing  in  lh«»  g'»rgi*ous  suashine. 

Fair  in  the  middle  of  that  bay  lay  liio  devoU'd  car;:- 
vella,  her  sheets  loosened  and  her  canvass  dying  dis¬ 
orderly  and  wild,  w  hile  grappling  to  iier  sides,  her 
stern,  her  bows,  the  low  barques  of  the  pirates  lieimncd 
her  in,  their  savage  crews  mounting  her  bulw’arks  in 
resistless  numbers,  their  brandished  weapons  glancing 
to  the  sun,  and  their  appalling  yells  deadening  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  them.  Unharmed  by  the  guns 
from  the  too  distant  ramparts,  tho  light  picaroons  had 
ineoeeded  it  ouUing  in  between  tha  frigate  and  her 


boats;  leaving  no  chance  of  safety  to  the  latUT  but 
cipiiate  and  sudden  flight,  and  to  the  former  no  hope 
save  the  precarious  chances  of  a  pirate's  mercy. 
was  it  long  in  doubt  to  the  spectators  what  was  that 
mercy;  for  ere  the  fight,  or  massacre  more  properly, 
upon  her  decks  had  ceased,  the  wily  desperadoes  an. 
chored  just  w’ithout  cannon-shot;  and  as  the  Spanish 
ensign  was  torn  down,  amid  a  tumult  of  tremendous 
exultation,  man  after  man  of  the  defendants  w’as  hurled 
oveiboard,  so  that  their  terror-stricken  countrymen  ' 
upon  the  battlements  might  see  the  waters,  ever  as 
they  fell,  lashed  into  froth  and  spray  by  the  ferocious 
sharks,  which,  taught  hy  their  voracious  instincts  the 
consequence  of  battle,  seized  each  one,  as  he  touched 
the  surface,  tugging  and  snapping  at  each  other  for 
every  palpitating  morsel.  And  still  more  terrible  than 
this  the  how  ls  of  men — howls  such  as  nothing  but  the 
utmost  and  most  excruciating  tortures  could  force  from 
human  lips — mixed  w’ith  the  shriller  and  more  piteous 
shrieks  of  women,  told  t’lal  the  fate  of  those,  who 
had  become  the  prey  of  the  disgusting  fish,  was  but  a 
boon  of  mercy  when  compared  to  the  more  awful  doom 
of  those  preserved  from  the  first  carnage  to  satiate  the 
victor’s  love  of  blood  or  beauty. 

All  day  long  did  this  fearful  sight  continue — all  day 
long  w’ere  the  heavens  polluted*  by  the  atrocious  deeds 
Miey  were  compelled  to  w  itness,  pierced  by  the  Irantic 
cries  of  those  who  called  on  them  in  vain  for  succor 
or  for  mercy.  The  evening  was  now  drawing  nigh, 
although,  perhaps,  some  three  hours  yet  remained  of 
daylight;  when  hy  a  simultaneous  movement  on  the 
frigate’s  decks,  it  might  be  judged  that  some  new  pro¬ 
ject  had  been  fixed  on  by  the  buccaneers.  Nor  were 
the  garrison  devoid,  if  not  of  absolute  fear,  at  least 
of  much  anxiety;  since  it  was  evident  that  their  re- 
lontlesi  enemies  were  in  great  force,  not  counting  less, 
as  they  might  calciiUtti — from  the  known  habits  of  the 
(’aribbean  pirates  of  stowing  in  iheir  long  low’  barques, 
as  many  men  as  possibly  co^ld  be  contained  in  them— 
titan  seven  liun<lrnd  or  perhaps  a  ’thousand  soldi, 
ers;  more  fighting-men  than  w’hich  St.  Augustipfl 
could  not  at  that  nay  have  turned  out,  though  to  pre¬ 
serve  herself  from  utter  ruin.  Nor  was  it  contrary  by 
any  means,  or  foreign  to  tlto  policy  of  these  far-dread- 
ed  rovers  to  attack  villages,  or  even  forts  and  cities, 
w’hen  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  success  probable, 
and  when  enough  of  plunder,  or  of  licentious  pleasure 
might  be  looked  forward  to,  as  the  lesult  of  their  bold 
daring !  A  levy  of  the  citizei:s  tn  n:assc  was  instant¬ 
ly  resorted  to,  arms  w’ere  distributed,  even  among  the 
slaves,  whose  terrors,  not  inferior  to  those  of  their  mas* 
tors,  ren«lcied  it  safe  to  trust  them  with  the  weapons 
which  at  anullicr  time  they  w’ould  have  probably  di¬ 
rected  against  the  besoms  of  tho  givers.  Cannott 
were  levelled,  amiiuinilion  piled  by  every  gun.  and  all 
precautions  taken  which  could  ensure  a  desperate  re* 
sisUinco.  The  pallor  and  the  gloom  had  passed  away 
from  the  dark  visage  of  Melendez,  writh  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  which  had  so  ieiribly  distracted  him.  Sure  as  ha 
f^lt  himself  now  to  be,  that  she,  his  treasured  child, 
the  only  being  on  whom  hie  etera  coal  doEted,  bed 
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©ftJawJ  t!i*'  Ian  au  1  ia05l  app  lUin^  wro  that  can  befall  j 
a  >»oinan!  than  now  hor  ajjoaies— her  ianoccnce — hc^  j 
^  .were  al  an  on  I  ibiever!  ho  b  id  a.iain  resumed 
hU  soldierly  and  high  demeanour!  His  face  was  deep. 

.  flushed;  and  his  eyohrows  contracted  over  the  fiery 
orbs  tliey  shaded,  till  these  could  scarcely  have  been 
noted  but  for  the  flashes  of  fierce  light  which  they  at 
limes  shot  forth.  His  lips  alone  were  pale  and  ashy»  | 
so  violent  was  their  compression  over  his  clenched 

teeth ! 

“Would  God,”  he  said,  when  every  preparation  w  as 
concluded,  “would  God,  that  they  might  try  it!  So] 
should  they  feel  a  father’s  vengcauce  !”  ! 

N’or  did  it  seem  improbable  that  his  vengi  ful  pray¬ 
er  would  be  immediately  and  fully  granted  ;  for  now 
the  pirate-barques  might  be  cbscrvetl  to  put  olT,  one 
by  one,  from  the  dismantled  and  abandoned  frigate;  a 
simde  small  boat  only  W'ailing,  as  it  would  seem,  for 
their  coinmanilor.  Diverging  slowly  and  in  opposite 
directions,  but  carefully  preserving  a  safe  distance 
from  the  batteries,  they  came  to  anchor  each  after  each, 
the  nearest  about  half  a  mile  from  their  prize;  and  as 
the  last  swung  round,  the  crew  of  the  remaining  skiff* 
were  seen  getting  in  all  haste  to  their  oars,  IJy  aid 
of  liieir  naked  eyes  the  Spaniards  now  beheld  a  group 
of  officers  appear  upon  the  hulw’arks  of  the  caravel, 
from  wliich  were  lowered  instantly  three  figures,  tw'o 
of  which  were  females,  into  the  cutter  at  the  gang¬ 
ways.  All,  then,  passed  over  the  ship’s  side,  but  one, 
who,  disappearing  for  a  moment  through  the  cabin- 
hatch,  returned  beating  a  lighed  flan^beau;  deliberate¬ 
ly  then  he  set  on  fire,  in  some  tw  enty  dilTerent  places, 
the  slighter  cordage  and  the  sails  of  the  ill-fated  ship, 
and,  ere  he  glided  dow'n  a  rope  intobis  boatihe  forked 
tongues  of  flame  mig’nt  be  st  on  darting  up  the  shrouds 
and  masts,  like  fiery  serpents ;  and  in  a  few  short  mi* 
ntiles  the  whole  of  that  magnificent  and  stalely  faltric, 
which  had  so  laUfly  walked  the  waiters  like  a  thing  of 
life,  was  one  huge  pyramid  of  roaring  and  devouring 
flame.  Strongly  and  rapidly  did  t!ial  boat’s  crew  give 
way,  and  little  time  cnougii  had  they  to  place  them 
selves  in  safl'ty;  for  fired  already  in  the  hold  before 
they  l(^ft  her,  tlioy  had  not  traversed  half  the  space  be¬ 
tween  her  and  their  nearest  barque,  before,  with  an 
explosion  that  might  be  hoard  leagues  awMy  into  the 
pathless  forest,  startling  the  wild  beast  and  the  wilder ' 
Indian  in  his  lair,  and  with  a  wide  and  circling  glare 
that  for  an  instant  made  the  hroad  daylight  pallid,  the 
caiavel  blew  up!  A  mass  of  pitchy  smoke  settled  for 
a  short  space  upon  the  water  where  slic  lay;  and,  as  it 
drifted  seaward,  a  few  rent  planks  and  mouldering 
Rp^rs  were  all  remaining  of  that  noblest  work  of 
man’s  invention. 

After  a  little  while,  the  skiff  came  to  under  the  lee  of 
tlie  three-masted  picaroon,  and  nothing  more  was  seen 
by  the  excited  Spaniards,  until  a  burst  of  flame  from  a 
bow-port  of  the  felucca,  and  the  dull  roar  of  an  unshot* 
w»d  gun,  woke  their  attention.  With  the  report  down 
came  the  English  ensign  from  the  fore,  down  cafne  the 
red  flag  from  ‘her  peak,  and  in  succession  a  broad 
white  field,  in  sign  of  truce  and  amity,  waved  in  the 


place  of  eatrh.  L’pon  the  signal,  i.acli  in  succession  * 
of  the  pirates  fired  a  lee  ward  gun,  and  hois  ed  a  while 
flag;  and  next,  ere  half  an  hour  had  e)ap^ed,  all  the 
boats  of  the  squadron,  twenty  at  least  in  number, 
might  be  seen  to  put  otT  from  the  barques,  eacb  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  amicablo  signal  at  their  how’s;  and  after 
joining,  which  they  did  at  Uie  first  practicable  point, 
to  pull  on  steadily,  in  beautiful  and  accurate  array, 
toward  the  sliore. 

Eagerly  did  the  Spaniards  watch  these  singular 
manoeuvres,  and  with  keen  scrutiny  did  they  observe 
each  several  barge;  hut  it  was  not  until  they  had  arri¬ 
ved  w  ithin  a  short  space  of  the  beach,  that  they  might 
make  out  clearly  the  forms  or  features  of  those  who 
occupied  them.  Xor  cculd  they  as  yet  do  this  to  their 
satisfaction,  w  hen  observing  that  no  flag  of  truce  was 
displayed  from  the  ramparts,  they  became  stationary, 
just  without  tire  surf,  pulling  a  stroke  or  two  at  limes 
merely  to  hold  their  own,  for  the  tide  was  now  fast 
ebbing.  .Scarce  had  llicy  halted,  before  a  figure  rose 
up  in  the  bow  of  the  central  boat — a  powerful  barge 
pulling  with  forty  oars — and  waving  a  while  flag 
about  his  head,  shouted  some  wrords,  w  hich  did  not 
reach,  however,  Ihee.vrs  for  w  hich  they  w’ere  intended, 
although  there  ooiild  be  no  doubt  of  llreir  import. 

“Shall  W'O  respond  to  their  signal,  fair  Senorl”  ox- 
claimed  the  veteran  Diego,  “I  trow  ’twere  best  te  an* 
swertliem!  it  maybe  well,  they  hold  some  of  our 
friends  to  ransom !” 

“\o  truce;  no  flag!”  fiercely  replied  Melendez,  “I 
w'aited  but  to  get  them  within  our  point  blank  range  \ 
lake  good  sight,  cannoneers!  lo(  k  to  your  matches  1 

fi-r” 

“Hold  !  for  God’s  sake  hold!”  criedyoung  Don  Amv 
dis,  leaping  before  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  grasp, 
ing  by  the  arm  the  impetuous  governor.  “.Sec  you 
not  there,”  and,  with  ryes  almost  starling  from  his 
head,  and  lips  apart,  and  outstretched  hands,  he  point¬ 
ed  to  the  signal-boat.  “See  you  not  it  is  she  1” 

Slow  ly  Melendez  caught  his  meaning — turned  his 
glass  toward  the  barge,  wherein  the  quick  eye  of  the 
youthful  lovpr|liad  detected  the  fonii  of  his  intended 
bride — dropped  it  from  his  unnerved  and  powerless 
hand — and  vulh  a  quick  shrill  cry — “My  daughter— 
my  Teresa”  sunk  helpless  as  a  child,  into  the  arms  of 
his  attendants ;  w  iiile,  catching  instantly  their  cue, 
the  cannoneers  flung  down  their  linstocks,  and  in 
three  minutes’  lime  a  flag  of  truce  w  as  waving  in  the 
place  of  Castile’s  gorgeous  blazonry. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Scarcely  had  the  white  flag  of  truce  replaced  the 
castled  blazonry  of  Spain,  before  a  loud  hail  rang 
from  boat  to  boat  tbroughout  the  pirate  squadron, and  the 
large  forty-oared  barge  leading,  they  pulled  so  swiftly 
shoreward,  that  scarce  a  moment  seemed  to  have  ela|i- 
sed  before  the  whole  flotilla  was  battling  against  the 
heavy  surf,  that  tumbled  in,  with  its  deep  booming 
roar  upon  the  narrow  stripe  of  sand  which  Isj  between 
the  bastions  and  the  sea— and  scarce  another  passed 
before  they  were  beached  high  and  dry,  with  thtir 
oars  shipped,  in  easy  shoi  of  harquabot  from  water* 
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*  and  den»i-luii«.  A  rr»jr«  •u]>crb  and  goTgooii^  f  not  unsnndalt'd  only,  but fncrustcd  with  a  deep  crimson 

■pectaric  can  hardly  In?  iriiu«riiicd,  than  was  preseiilrn  coat  of  human  tjoro,  contracted  from  the  bloody  decks 
to  ilu!  eye  on  the  disombarcation  of  the  buccaneers;  of  the  ill-fated  caravella. 

for  inch  at  that  lime  were  the  profits  of  their  lawless  At  the  feet  of  this  lovely  beinjr,  whose  cheeks,  pal. 
and  unholy  trade,  that  not  the  meanest  inarim^r  who  lid  with  ajijony  and  terror,  had  lonf^  forgot  to  blush  in 
toiled  before  the  mast,  hut  had  his  gala  suit  of  velvet  the  extremity  of  anguish,  bound  like  her  mistress  and 
and  embroidery,  bis  silken  hose,  his  arms  inlaid  with  yet  more  brutally  despoiled  of  her  apparel,  crouclud 
gold  and  silver,  and  liis  rich  chain  of  |>reeioiis  metal  a  negro  girl,  wliose  skin  of  the  most  polished  jet,  rc- 
ahout  his  brawny  neck;  and,  as  it  ever  was  their  wont,  )ioved  the  pale  complexion  of  the  Spanisli  lady,  even 
when  on  the  eve  of  bailie,  to  don  their  most  inagnili.  |  ^8  a  pedestal  of  sable  marble  sets  olF  a  statue  wroutrhi 
cent  attire,  all  now,  from  the  great  captain  downward  1 1,^  snow  white  alabasler.  A  little  way  apart  from 
to  the  Immblesl  rower,  were  decked  in  such  pomp  as  !  these,  tliere  lay  a  slender  stripling,  whose  unfledged 
to  put  to  shame  even  the  splendid  uniforms  of  the  |  d, in  was  not  yet  clothed  with  the  first  down  of  man- 
(^astiliai\  cavaliers.  It  was,  however,  on  the  great  ;hoo<I,  fettered  so  torturingly,  hand  and  foot,  that  the 
barge  that  every  e}e  wa.s  rivet*  d;  lor  in  her  bow  a  j  hlood  oozed  in  large  broad  gouts  from  the  pores  of  Ids 
group  was  seated,  that  must  have  wakened  the  most  |  swollen  limbs;  while  a  long  g*a9h  on  his  forehead 
lively  interest  even  in  a  stranger’s  hosom-^upon  a  pile  his  close-curled  locks  were  stiff  with 

of  cushions  eovere*!  with  ( rinison  damask,  a  portion  gore,  and  his  whole  person  swart,  with  the 

evidently  of  the  spoil  snatch***!  Iroin  the  hapl«*ss  card- j  of  gunpowder,  and  dabbled  with  the  blood 

vella,  expOHc*!  to  lli«*  full  gls  n*  of  the  burning  sun,  re-  i  of  himself  and  his  assailants,  showed  plainly  that 
cline*!  a  girl  ol  most  rare  loveliness.  Sixt*.i*n  or  sev-  j  desperate  resistance  had  been  the  cause  of  these 
eiileeii  years  at  the  utmoNt  had  pab8*'d  over  her  l^air  ,  needless  bonds.  Krcct  behind  this 

head,  but  they  were  y**'ars  of  a  rijie  southern  olimat*?,  I  group,  standing  aloft  upon  the  rocking 

and  ^o  just  was  the  rich  swelling  outline  ol  her  every  thwarts,  as  firmly  ns  if  his  feet  were  plante*!  on  the 
limb,  so  peifect  ilie  *lHV*  l*»pemeiil  of  her  whole  figure,  i  ^olia  oarth,  one  finger  of  liis  right  hand  slightly  lean- 
that  ill  less  genial  r»*gions  she  would  have  been  taken  i  against  tlie  slender  start*,  wlienee  waved  the  flag 
for  a  woinan  ol  some  lour  or  live  aiul  Iwor.ty  sum- 1  of  truce,  towered  far  above  tlie  rest,  one  whose  com 
mers.  Her  complexion  was  ol  tirat  rich  ami  sunny  manding  aspect  and  proud  bearing,  no  less  than  his 
tint  peculiar  to  the  most  lovi'ly  regions  ol  the  hurope*  gorgeous  dress,  at  once  bespoke  him  the  command**! 
an  continent;  her  hair  black  as  the  raven’s  wing,  and  (,f  t|,o  buccaneers.  Six  foot  at  least  in  height,  broad 
if  it  be  jmssiblc  even  more  lustrous — although  it  had  shouhicred,  and  deep-chested,  his  person, ^notwiih 
been  braido*!  closely  above  her  high  pale  brow' — dis,  '  standing,  was  so  admirably  round,  his  waist  so  slcn- 
ordered  now,  and  torn  trom  its  symmetrical  arraug*'.  |  limbs  so  Just  in  their  proportions,  so 

tnent,  flowed  in  dishevelled  inasst’s  over  her  neck  and  I  compact  in  their  easy  contour,  that  the  extraordinary 
ehuiilders;  while  one  or  two  stray  tresses  falling  up-  j  almost  herculean  power  of  his  frame  was  not  oh- 
on  a  bos*tm,  that  might  have  vi*  d  in  beauty  with  that  |  servahlc,  hut  on  a  close  and  accurate  survey.  His 
of  the  Mcdicean  Venus,  allorMed  a  strange  contrast  by  lineaments  were,  although  wearing  a  mingled  expres 
their  jetty  blackm'ss,  to  the  almost  emiatural  while-  sion  of  licentiousness,  effrontery,  and  daring  decided, 
ness  of  the  pure  spell*  ss  llcjsli,  on  whifh  they  rested —  regular,  and  even  liandsonie;  nor  was  tliere  any  line 
for  not  her  ircises  only,  hut  all  her  veslinenls  had  or  trait  which  could  betoken  cruelty  or  fierceness 
been  disarrange*!  and  rent  by  the  licentious  grasp  ol  The  eyes  of  a  d<?ep  grayish  blue,  although  large  and 
ruffian  hands;  the  graci  ful  folds  of  the  mantilla  were  |  well  opened,  were  rather  sleepy,  than  the  reverse,  in 
no  longei  there,  to  h*n*l  their  Iriendly  slmde  to  those  their  ordinary  aspect;  while  of  the  moutli,  that  most 
swscl  inoilcst  lealures;  the  lull  husijuina  of  dark  silk  |  expressive  feature  of  the  face,  the  most  decided  char- 
had  been  slrippc*!  violently  fr«*tii  those  lovely  limbs,  acler — blended  with  much  of  firm  and  dauntless  reso 
■ow  al!  looniuch  liscloseil  through  Uie  thin  draperiesof  In. ion,  and  no  little  of  t  ontempliious  haughlincss- 
llic  tingle  linen  fnrinrnt,  which  a  prc*cariou8  mercy  had  ;  was  passionate  voluptuousness.  He  w’ore  no  hair  up 
conc*ulrd  to  her  virgin  blusliet.  Xor  had  this  wrstrh-  on  his  face,  which  though  much  sunburnt,  and  even 
ed  boon  hern  granted  at  it  wouhl  stem  without  reluc-  swarthy  from  exposure  to*  the  fierce  sun  of  the  tropics, 
lance,  peihaps  wiiliout  ihe  vicUnl  inttrpcsilipfi  ot ;  ^vas  by  no  means  flushed  or  riuhly — neither  mustacliP 
some  pow  trful  pr*  iti'tor;  f*  r,  frt  III  the  tcck  <joite  down  nor  whisker— except  one  peaked  tuft  upon  his  lower 
ward  to  ll:e  girdl*’,  it  had  been  riven  cpeii  by  seme  j  Up,  many  shades  darker  than  the  sunny  locks  which 
cruel  hand,  which  had  left  on  it  sullied  folds  the  dis-  [  iVll  in  natural  curls  over  the  collar  of  his  doublet.  The 
unci  score  of  five  ensanguined  lingers,  ami  now  fell  j  garments  of  this  remarkable  figure  were  no  less  stri 
wide  apart,  icvealing  to  the  wanton  sunbeams,  om*  j  king  than  his  peisonal  appearance.  Upon  liis  heafl, 
tloping  ivory  shoulder,  and  the  whole  ol  tlie  voluptu-  srt  very  iniirh  to  the  riglit,  so  as  to  leave  the  waving 
out  bosom,  which  never  had  before  been  so  tinveih'd.  |  ringlets  of  the  other  side  free  to  the  breeze  and  sun* 
even  lo  the  chasle  glance  of  the  maiden  moon.  Her  |  shine,  he  had  a  small  cap  of  dark  purple  velvet,  encir- 
exquisitely  rounded  arms,  hare  to  the  shoulders,  were  '  cled  by  three  folds  of  a  delicate  chain,  or  fanfarona — 
bound  fast  behind  her  back,  and  the  small  foot,  which  the  workmanship  of  which,  although  Uie  metal  w  as 
forth  from  btlow  tha  ham  of  the  uhemiee,  was  pure  gold,  surpassed  in  value  its  material — and  farther 
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decorileJ  by  a  ainprle  osirich-fealher,  near  half  an  ell  |  the  armed  and  numerous  f'cssfssors  of  slronjr  vrork* 
in  len<^th,  of  perfect  whitene&s.  Over  a  full-sleeved  ;  moimtinsr  uineh  and  lu  ;u y  ordnance,  well  found  and 
vest  of  snowy  satin,  fastened  at  the  bosom  by  a  d(*xen  '  victualled  for  a  six  months’  sietre,  sltonld  vield  us  to  a 

_ each  one  a  solid  pearl  as  lar^fe  as  a  hazel-nut  han<irul,  wiilu  \it  artillery  to  l);.tt»  r  f  ur  dch  nces,  or 

_ gp  linked  togrethcr  hy  a  slij^ht  Venetian  fdiain,  he  ladd«*rs  to  assail  r»nr  ramparts  T’ 

wore  a  sleeveless  coat  of  the  same  re!  vet  with  his  cap,  ;  “I — ij  it  could  avail  thee  anythii.jr  to  knew**— le- 
laced  down  the  seams  witli  gold,  lined  v/ith  while  jilied  the  pirate,  his  lip  writhing  as  he  sp«  ke,  w  iih  bit- 
silk,  and  decked  with  pei’dant  studs  of  golden  filagree,  I  ter  scori'. — “I  am  calh  d  Hiia*wood — Iteginald  King- 
and  loops  of  bullion.  White  satin  breeches,  and  ^  wood,  onct'ol  merry  Kngiand — 'I’liink,  Juan  Mehmih'z, 
^hitc  silken  hose  with  gold  clocks,  and  reil-heeled  :  ilnnk  I  If  thine  ear  may  not  find  sonn*thii»g  familiar 
shoes,  completed  his  attire;  hut  round  his  waist  was  |  in  that  sound— ask  thy  false  heart  to  prompt  it! — and 
twisted  a  sash  of  purple  network,  entwined  with  |  for  a  cause — behold  these  arguments! — perehanco. 
strands  of  gold,  from  which  hung  at  the  opposite  sides  |  though  thine  eye  may  not  recognise  a  man  whom  thy 
his  basket-hilted  rapier,  and  a  long  two  edged-dagger  :  tongue,  scarce  six  years  ago,  styled  friend  and  brother, 
in  a  shark-skin  scabbard — while  a  broad  baldric  of  'itmayl>e  more  successful  in  decipheiing  the  linea- 
the  same  materials,  thrown  over  his  right  shoulder,  i  ments  of  this  girl-like  stripling  !” 

supported  not  less  than  six  pistols,  of  rare  workman- j  “And  what  of  these  1” — replied  the  father,  strug- 
ship  and  finish.  The  rowers  who  propelled  this  pow’- 1  gling  vaiidy  to  conceal  the  agonies  of  his  paternal  ter- 
rrful  barge,  were  all  attired  in  velvet  caps  and  jerkins,  !  rors — “what  of  these  innocent,  defenceless,  children  1 
with  plumes,  and  scarfs  of  costly  silk,  and  chains  of  — or  what  have  they  to  make  with  the  rendition  of  this 
gold  and  jewelry — and,  like  their  leader,  were  all  arm- ;  city 

ed  to  the  teeth  with  cutlass,  dirk,  and  pistols;  while  “Innocent — and  defoneeless !”  sneered  the  hucca- 

through  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  w’ere  stacked,  necr,  “and  knew’  not  Juan  de  Aviles,  any  child,  ever, 
ready  to  their  hands,  the  heavy  musquetoons  or  car-  j  as  innocent — as  defenceless — as — nay,  ten  thousand 
bines  of  the  day.  'I'lie  crew’s  of  the  other  boats,  ;  times  more— lovely  and  more  loved — to  whom,  nor 
which  swept  on,  all  abreast,  scarce  an  oar’s  length  as-  l)eauty,  nor  innocence,  nor  helplessness,  availed  any. 
under,  were  adorned  with  equal  splendor;  and,  as' thing!  Now’, hy  the  great  Ood,  Spaniard,”  he conlin- 
llipy  leaped  ashore,  and  fell  into  a  serried  line,  w’ith  [  ed,  lashing  himself  as  lie  w’ent  on  into  a  stale  of  fierce 
ported  carbines — «even  hundred  men  in  number  at  the  and  terrible  excitement,  “Now, by  the  greatGod,  Spsn- 
smallest  calculation— a  more  magnificent  army  can  !  iard,  that  shall  jndge  helween  us  two  thou  hast  but 
scarcely  be  conceived,  than  was  drawn  up  before  the  |  sealed  thy  doom  !  What  dost  thou  ask,  have  these 
gaze  cf  the  dismayed  and  anxious  Spaniards.  1  to  make  with  tlio  rendition  of  this  city  1 — ^'Fhis! — ve- 

Aftcra  pause  of  a  few’ moments,  which  seemed  ages  !  ry  simply  this! — That  if,  within  one  hour  the  city  be 
to  the  distracted  father,  who  had  recovered  from  liis  .  not  rendered  to  our  pleasure,  your  boy  shall  die  upon 
swoon  to  a  full  sense  of  his  anguish,  the  splendiil  cap-  the  beach  before  thine  eyes,  by  such  variety  of  torture, 
tain  of  the  pirates  advanced  alone,  a  pistol-shot  in  front  as  never  yet  racked  liuman  sinew’s!  And  for  the  girl— > 
of  the  well-ordered  buccaneers,  followed  at  a  respect-  thou  shall  behold  her  undergo  things,  fifty — nay  !  but 
ful  distance  hy  four  others,  whose  dress,  as  sumptuous,  fifty  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  death  pro- 
thoiigh  less  tasteful  than  that  of  their  superior,  betoken-  traded  and  made  horrible  by  the  most  lingering  tor- 
ed  them  the  officers  of  the  inferior  vessels,  llehind  menls.  Choose  !  thou  hast  hut  one  hour !” 
these  men,  again,  stepped  fortli  a?  many  privates,  tw’o  “And  what  if  w’e  should  render  us — not  that  the 
and  two,  leading  between  them  the  damsel  and  the  mere  tliooght  of  such  a  deed  is  possible!” — quiver- 
stripling,  who  W’ith  the  negro  maiden,  wei-e  now  the  ingwith  anguish  in  every  iron  limb,  the  .^faniard  an- 
sole  survivors  from  above  two  humlred  souls,  the  crow  swered — “what  terms  dost  thou  offer,  if  we  should  ren- 
and  passengers  of  the  proud  frigate,  of  which  now  not  der  us!” 

a  wreck  remained,  to  tell  how  she  h'ad  sailed  the  deep  “Life!”  waa  the  slern  reply.  “Life  to  the  soldiers 
in  fleet  and  fearless  beauty.  of  ths  garrison,  and  liberty  to  march  out  w  ith  their 

“Ho!  Juan  de  Melendez” — he  exclaimed,  when  he  arms  and  three  rounds  of  munition  !  We  know  yoar 
had  draw’n  so  near  the  w’alls,  that  every  accent  of  his  numbers,  fair  sir,  far  loo  well  to  dread  llwm  !  Thy 
deep  voice  could  be  heard  with  case — “Juan  Melendez  son  and  daughter,  shall  be  restored  to  thac  unhurt— 
dc  Aviles,  I  summon  thee  forth-with  to  yield  this  city,  for  the  rest  w’e  w  ill  hold  the  city  for  three  days’  apace, 
and  these  forts,  named  of  St.  Augustine,  toour  mercy!”  using  all  property,  all  ptrsons  therein,  as  our  own- 
lie  spoke  in  pure  Castilian  Spanish,  though  with  a  and  at  the  three  days’  end,  we  will  take  wkh  ua 
tiifling  foreign  accent;  so  slight,  indeed,  that  but  to  an  w'halsoe’er  we.  listlap  anchors!  and  sheet  topsails 
ear  well  practised  it  w’ould  not  have  been  at  all  per-  home!  and  farew’ell  to  fair  St.  Augustine! 
ceptible.  With  an  unutterable  air  of  blank  dismay,  the  offi- 

“And  who  art  thou, who  summonest  so  boldly!”— re-  cers  upon  the  bastions  gazed  in  each  other’s  facet, 
tamed  the  governor,  manning  himself  to  cndaie  the  The  terms  were  such  as  men  could  not  endure— and 
torture,  which  his  high  sense  of  duty  and  of  honor  the  allemative  scarce  less  appalling!  The  agony 
told  him  he  might  not  even  hope  to  shun — “and  what  the  mute,  despairing,  ghastly  torture  depicted  in  evel 
bast  thou  to  set  forth  as  a  reasonable  fause«  why  we,  ry  speaking  picture— in  the  dull  scarcely  eontciout  §)> 
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of  Juan’s  eye,  in  ihc  ecnvulsire  writhing  of  his  pale 
ashy  lip,  from  whitrh  the  gnawing  teolh,  thougli  they 
bit  deep  and  keenly,  could  force  no  drop  of  blood— 
were  scarcely  more  heart-rending  than  ilie  tremendous 
bursts  of  passionate  and  impoUmt  phrenzy,  with 
which  the  youthful  lover — the  noble,  brave  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Don  Amadis,  raved  with  mad  gestures  and  wild 
imprecations,  to  and  fro  the  ramparts  ! 

“Beware,”  afier  a  long,  awful  interval,  during  Udiich 
he  had  gloated  with  a  mixed  expression  of  pleasure, 
exultation  and  contempt,  over  the  evident  misery  of 
the  man  whom  as  his  dark  words  and  half  uttered 
hints  implied,  he  had  good  cause  to  hate,  with  tha^ 
unbending  and  insatiate  hatred,  which,  if  intensity 
may  give  any  tokeii  whereby  to  estimate  duration, 
may  survive  even  death  itself.  “Beware,  1  say!” 
cried  Ringwood,  “and,  now,  I  speak  in  mercy  !  Be- 
w'are,  I  say  how  thou  decidcst.  For  by  my  wrongs, 
the  depth  of  which,  none  know  so  well  as  thou!  and 
by  my  love  for  A«r—  which  such  a  soul — if  any  soul, 
indeed,  be  thine — so  base,  and  sensual,  and  brutish — 
cannot  so  rnncli  as  fancy  !  and  by  those  hopes  of  ven¬ 
geance,  which  have  alone  thus  far  sustained  me,  bligh* 
ted  although  I  he,  and  blasted — to  gain  w  hich  I  have 
lived,  and  w'hich  once  gained,  I  will  die  happy — by  all 
these  solemn  things,  I  swear  to  thee,  if  thou  refuse  my 
proffer,  1  will  not  bate  one  jot  of  this  which  I  have 
threatened  !  nay  more !  this  done — for  fancy  not  thy 
paltry  walls  or  boasted  ordnance  could,  for  ten  min¬ 
utes’  space  oppose,  much  less  bear  back,  our  onset — 
this  done,  1  say — we  vnli  be  masters  of  your  city, 
spite  earth,  or  hell,  or  heaven !— and,  masters  of  itt 
not  one  woman,  from  the  grandamc  of  fourscore,  to  the 
viigin  of  fourteen,  shall  escape  the  w'orst  pollu¬ 
tion  !  not  one  man,  nor  one  boy,  nay !  not  I  he  babe  thai 
is  unborn,  shall  flee  the  sw’ord’s  edge — not  one  build¬ 
ing  from  God’s  temple,  down  to  the  w  retched  negro’s 
Kennel,  hut  shall  share  the  all-devouring  flame  !  Be. 
fore  to-morrow’s  dawn,  il  ye  submit  not  to  my  terms, 
there  shall  not  he  one  living  thing — there  shall  not 
be  one  stone  upon  another,  to  tell  I  ho  story  of  your 
ruin!  i'liooso  then — choo»io  wisely — i>ul  see,  tliat  ye 
choose,  likewise,  very  shortly!  One  hour !  1  have 

spoken !” 

“'riiou  speakest  mere  impf>SHibililies*' — replied  the 
miserable  father — “and  that  full  well  thou  know’est ! 
For  how— were  1  so  minded — should  1  compel  all  these 
to  yield  their  homes  to  conflagration — thrir  children  lo 
the  sword — their  w(  men  to  dishonor! — Ask  anything 
hut  this,  and  on  the  instant  if  shall  be  performed.” 

•*  Thou  hast  heard  !” — was  the  stern  reply — “  and  / 
hate  said !” 

“If thou  wouldst  have  wealth,  say  the  word,— our 
swollen  treasuries  would  suffice  to  glut  the  wildest 
itarice.” 

“  I  hate  said  !” — answered  the  pirate  fiercely,  dash¬ 
ing  his  heel  with  furious  energy  into  the  yielding 
•and— “  1  hate  said— nor  w  ould  the  gold  of  El  Dorado 
buy  thee  one  roomeni’s  mercy  !” 

“  If  tengeence — 1—1,  Juan  Melendei — 1  whom  you 
sale  eo  deadly— I  will  come  forth  to  ye  unarmed — will 


I  yield  me  to  the  utmost  of  your  malice — yea !  I  ^ju 
bless  your  torments,  so  these  may  return  harmless  ”» 

“  And  I”— exclaimed  Don  AinaJis  Ferrajo,  sprin'r. 
ing  with  outstretched  arms  upon  the  battlemenis-l 
“  high  privilege  it  were  to  die  for  thee,  Teresa !” 

“  And  I— and  I— and  I”— responded  tw^enty  voices 
in  a  breath,  of  the  bold  cavaliers,  who  stood  upon  tlie 
bastion;  and  who,  till  now  dispirited  and  cowed  by  ihe 
sight  of  anguish  which  they  might  neither  heal  nor 
I  hinder,  kindled  to  sudden  animation  at  the  high  hope 
of  rescuing,  by  their  own  solf-dovoting  gallantry,  those 
innocent  and  spotless  victims,  blazed  forth  in  all  the 
lustre  of  their  Castilian  chivalry  at  the  proud  words  of 
Amadis. 

A  low  and  sneering  laugh  was  the  sole  answer,  for 
the  vengeful  buccaneer,  as  he  perceived  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  agitation  of  the  Spaniards  the  full  extent  of  his 
advantage,  waxed  but  the  firmer  and  the  cooler  for  all 
their  menaces  and  prayers. 

“  Monster ! — ha !  devil ! — shouted  the  fiery  Amadis 
goaded  by  the  calm  and  contemptuous  air  of  Ring, 
wood,  into  a  state  of  utter  phrensy — “  devil !  thou  shah 
not  live  to  boast  of  it!” — and  snatching,  as  he  spoke, 
a  long-barrelled  harquebuss  from  a  sentinel  beside  him, 
he  look  a  rapid  aim,  and  before  any  of  his  comrades 
could  interpose  to  hinder  him — for  all  perceived  the 
madness  of  the  action — fired  it  full  against  the  head  of 
the  proud  rover. 

He  was  a  practised  and  a  stead)'  marksman,  was 
that  hot-blooded  gallant :  nor  had  his  soul’s  salvation 
been  staked  upon  the  shot,  could  his  aim  have  been 
more  accurate  or  guarded.  Before  the  sharp  report 
had  reached  the  ears  of  any  of  the  tremulous  specta¬ 
tors  who  gazed,  as  though  their  all  was  perilled  by 
the  deed — almost  before  the  flash  had  gleamed  upon 
their  eyes — the  long  white  plume,  which  graced  the 
cap  ol  Ringw'ood,  was  cut  sheer  off  within  an  inch  or 
less,  of  his  unblenching  head  ;  and  was  borne  away, 
glancing  and  fluttering  like  a  sea-bird’s  wing  over  the 
sparkling  liillow’s,  by  the  light  western  breeze.  With 
a  wild  yell  of  savage  execration,  the  pirate  line  rushed 
forward.  But  scarcely  liad  they  made  six  steps,  with 
brandished  arms  and  furious  gestures  tow’ard  ths 
Spanish  w’orks,  before  the  loud  clear  voice  of  their 
coniinander  was  heard,  as  composed  and  slow,  as 
1  though  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  comrade  across  the 
festive  board ! — 

I  “Halt!  ho! — Is  th’s  your  discipline and  his 
right  hand  raised  quietly, aloft  w  ithout  a  sign  of  menace 
— scarce  even  of  authority — sufficed  upon  the  instant 
to  arrest  those  hardy  desperadoes,  that  they  stood  mo¬ 
tionless  and  silent  as  a  rank  of  statues. 

“  And  this” — he  said,  turning  liis  eyes,  with  a 
scornful  smile  upon  his  lip  toward  the  ramparts— 
“  this  is  your  Spanish  honor— this  your  respect  for  the 
white  flag,  which  even  savages  and  heathen  venerate! 
Excellent  well,  young  man/  excellent  well,  and  wise¬ 
ly  was  it  done:  ’Tis  like  that  these  w'ould  be  more 
merciful,  seeing  their  captain  slaughtered  here,  before 
their  faces,  under  a  flag  of  truce !  Had  1  been  other 
than  1  am,  this  gallant  deed  might  have  anticipated, 
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ijracwhat,  the  tino  when  these  shall  suffer.  As  it  in 
neither  for  fea'  nor  favor — neither  for  antror  uor  re- 
jjjQfse _ hat!,  in^woml  ever  swerved — be  it  for  g'ood 

pvil _ from  his  word  ! — nor  can  so  slight  a  tliiiijr  as 

ihou  move  his  most  slight  resolve,  more  than  the  suin- 
m.'r  wind  can  lift  the  earth-fast  oak  from  its  abiding 
place.  I  rtowa — 

half  vet  icmains  to  ye,  to  sport,  or  grieve,  as  it  seems 
best  to  ye  ? — that  passed,  the  boy  here  dies  in  toiment . 
The  girl _ I’ves  for  our  pleasure,  and  our  scorn  !” 

Even  before  tlio  fierce  rush  of  the  pirates  had  been 
made,  the  officers  around  had  seized  the  youthful 
lover  ami  disarmed  him,  reproaching  him  unsparingly 
for  the  insane  and  desperate  deed  to  which  his  un 
curbed  passions  bad  excited  him — ‘  Amadis— Amadis* 
—cried  the  gray-headed  veteran  Diego — “  thank  Cwod 
upon  your  knees— with  your  whole  heart,  and  strength 
and  spirit,  thank  him — that  your  mad  effort  failed. 
Had  thy  shot  struck  down  him,  at  whom  it  was  so 
deadly  aimed — she,  whom  thou  lovesl,  had  been  lost, 
past  hope — past  redemption  ?” 

“Young  man” — exclaimed  the  fiery  governor,  ren 
dered  more  fierce  than  even  he  was  wont, by  the  increase 
of  peril  to  his  children,  by  that  most  inconsiderate 
action — “young  man,  IRdalgo  though  thou  he,  and 
belted  knight  of  Calatr.iva,  I  swear  to  thee,  had  that 
shot  taken  place,  I  would  have  stripped  and  hound  thee 
like  a  dog,  and  hurled  thee  headlong  from  the  bastions. 
As  it  is,  if  aught  ill  befall  my  children,  to  thee  I  lay 
it— .see  thou  be  ready  to  make  full  atonement;  for — ” 

Ere  he  had  finished  speaking,  w’itli  a  shriek  so  tre¬ 
mendous,  that  to  describe  its  tones,  or  even  its  effect 
on  those  who — shaken  as  they  were  by  the  dread  i 
scenes  enacting  in  their  sight,  were  harrowed  to  the 
very  souls  by  that  appalling  cry — were  utterly  iinpos- ' 
sible— afcmaleof  some  forty-five  or  even  fifty  years,  hut  | 
still  remarkable  for  matronly  majestic  beauty,  with  her  | 
long  hair  deshevelleJ,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  glaring  | 
terribly,  rushed  up  the  narrow  steps  *,  and  stood  un- 1 
veiled,  writh  all  her  garments  in  wild  disarray,  among  | 
that  group  pf  warriors.  “My  children!” — she  cried 
-“Oh!  God!  God!  God!  my  children !” 

.Vonc  spoke — none  had  or  words,  or  breath,  or  heart,  j 
to  speak  to  her! — and  she  went  on,  mingling  the 
wildest  and  most  eloquent  appeals  to  Heaven  for  mercy 
and  for  succor,  with  yells  and  shrieks,  that  made  the 
very  hair  to  bristle  on  the  heads,  and  the  chilled  blood 
t  »  curdle  in  the  veins  of  all  w’ho  heard  her— even  of 
the  unpitying,  unsparing  desperadoes,  who  tliough 
they  shuddered  at  they  knew’  not  what,  swerved  not  in 
iheii  fell  purpose,  nor  cvet  even  dreamed  ot  mercy. 
And  now  she  would  blaspheme,  and  rave  with  exe¬ 
crations,  such  as  had  scarcely  been  outdone  by  the  pro¬ 
fanity  of  the  most  desperafe  of  men;  calling  dow’n 
curses  on  the  heads  alike  of  those  who  held  her  chil- 


up  so  puro,  and  beautiful,  and  brara— and  all  for  luch 
an  end ! 

Once  Juan  drew*  his  sword— once  almost  gave  the 
word,  to  cast  the  sAlley-port  wide  open — to  rush  down 
with  pike,  and  harquebnss,  and  rapier,  under  the  cover 
of  the  volleying  cannon — to  cry  “St.  Jago  and  God 
aid  !" — to  set  all  on  the  cast  of  one  desperate  charge! 
lUit  hope  and  prudence  conquered  !  li  cannot  be,  he 
thought — his  hopes  suggesting  arguments  which  his 
more  sober  reason  would  have  at  once  discovered 
nothing  worth — for  well  did  Juan  Melendez  know’  liia 
unbending  spirit,  the  tameless  lieavcnHlaring  pride,  tht 
dauntless  valor  of  the  man  who  stood  before  him— not 
now,  as  once,  a  wronged,  and  helpless,  and  despised, 
and  hopeless  exih' — Init  in  the  jdenitude  of  power,  and 
pride,  and  vengeance! — It  cannot  he  that  a  mere, 
buccaneer,  a  sordid,  selfish  pirate  would — or  would  ho 
pormitteil  to — surrender  his  or  his  comrades’  common 
interest  for  any  private  vengeance,  how  grateful  or 
how  sweet  soever!  And  in  these  frantic  hopes— 
mingled  with  fears,  if  possible  more  frantic,  the  fatal 
moment  passed. 

“  Juan” — once  more  exclaimed  the  deep  sonorout 
accents  of  the  Englishman — “Juan  Melendez  de 
Aviles — the  hour  I  gave  tliee  hath  elapsed  ! — once 
more  T  ask  of  thee — shall  these  two  live  or  diel  If 
thou  wouldst  have  them  live,  down  draw*hridge,  up 
portcullis,  and  march  out,  thou  and  thy  veterans,  and 
1  thy  family! — for  three  days  will  we  hold  the  city, 
doing  to  it,  and  all  within  it,  as  to  us  shall  seem  fitting 
— after  three  days  will  we  embark  in  our  goo<l  ships 
and  trouble  ye  no  more,  hero  at  St.  Augustine  !— and 
for  assurance  that  wo  will  preserve  our  faith  with  ye, 
myself  will  he  a  hostage  in  your  hands— even  in  yours, 
the  <leadliest  of  iny  foeiiien  !  (.'hoose  now  !  Choose  ! 
choose,  Juan  Melen»lez,  and  if  thou  doomest  these!— 
these  thine  own  flesh  and  l>lood— on  w  horn  even  I, 
who  have  such  cause  to  hate  them,  scarce  can  look 
without  pity — if  thou  do  this,  say  not  that  it  is  I,  but 
thou  who  art  their  slayer !” 

'rhe  brow  of  Ringwood,  as  he  spoke,  grow  very  pale 
and  his  lips  absolutely  ashy  in  their  liuts.  Yet  his 
eye  was  as  l)right,  and  even  calm,  as  ever :  and  not  a 
■  muscle  worked,  or  a  nerve  quivered,  in  those  stern 
features,  or  that  stalely  frame, 

“  Mercy  !”  exclaimed  Melendez,  stretching  forth  his 
’  clasped  hands  toward  the  pirate,  “  mercy !  As  thou 
mayest,  one  day,  ask  for  it  thyself — show  mercy  !” 

“  As  I  received  it,  one  day,  at  thine  hands,  when  1 
did  crave  it,  so  will  T  shew  it,  Juan,”  replied  the  buc¬ 
caneer.  “Speak  !  now!  speak  out  I  say  !  Wilt  thou 

*  yield  up  the  town?” 

“I  will  not!”  answered  Melendez  very  firmly, 

•  “  God  help  me — I  will  do  my  <luty  !” 


drenpr 'pared  for  instautexeculion— of  those  who  could 
not,  liowsoever  they  migUpanttodo  so,  strike  one  blow 
for  tho  rescue,  without  ensuring  by  that  blow,  more 
certtinly  than  even  now  it  was  decreed,  their  doom — 
and  on  lior  own  hr*ad,  most  of  all — for  that  she  had 

borne,  and  nursed  them  at  her  broaat,  and  tiaioed  them 

▼wu  u^iro.  Ti» 


“  'riicn  hear  me — thy  son  will  I  torture  here  to  death 
before  ihv  very  eyes — il.y  daugliter — if  tlw-n  move  not 

to  sally _ for  the  time  is  safe — if  hut  the  bridge  he 

lowered,  or  one  shot  fir  d,  1  yield  heron  the  instant  to 
the  mercy  of  my  crew.  Ijca  I  out  the  hoy  !” 

And  that  ualesuipling  was  lud  out  hvlorii  hit  fiiher’t 
Ft 
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fWwh  pulft,  hirleeil,  #tTeo  to  ^hs^iUnosn,  partly  from 
loiw  of  bloxl,  ami  partly  from  the  conscious  horror  of 
hit  situation.  Yet  he  boro  up  wiihdauntleas  courajfo, 
and  though  a  more  boy,  proved  himself  in  that  extre¬ 
mity,  a  worthy  scion  of  his  proud  race. 

“Toiesa,**  ho  said,  as  ho  left  his  sister’s  side,  “  God 
bless  theo,  and  faro'.vell— and  may  lio  (rrant  that  I 
may  hear  this  ajjony  for  both !  Father,  let  mo  see  that 
you  look  as  bravely  on  my  doatli,  as  I  shall  bear  it — 
unman  me  not  hy  any  weakness — I  woubl  die  as  hc- 
eomes.  thy  son,  and  a  Castilian,  Now,  sir,  I  am 
ready  !** 

It  was  a  most  stranjro  si^ht.  The  lip  of  Rin^wood 
quivered,  as  ho  looked  on  the  brave  boy,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  which  had  hitherto  been  as  tense 
and  cold  as  steel,  relaxed  a  little,  and  a  tear  swam  in 
his  prray  eye;  ho  was,  it  seemed,  on  the  point  of  yield¬ 
ing!  But  with  a  mighty  elTort  ho  dashed  off  the 
growing  weakness.  “I,  too,”  he  said,  “painful,' 
although  it  bo,  and  bitter — 1  too  have  my  duty!” 

He  cast  a  sign  to  the  assistants,  and  they  made  the 
hoy  kneel  down  upon  the  sands,  and  bound  a  knotted 
whipcord  closely  about  his  temples,  and  thrust  between 
|t  and  the  flesh,  tlio  stout  steel  mounted  stock  of  a 
•hip-pistol.  One  strong  man  seized  each  am,  and 
held  him  sternly  by  the  full  exertion  of  their  united 
•trength  !  Having  made  that  one  signal,  Ringwood 
cast  no  glance  more  toward  the  hapless  hoy,  but 
riveted  his  eagle  eye,  with  an  intense  expression  of 
horrible  exulting  pleasure,  full  cu  the  father’s  face. 

“It  is  done,  CapUiin,”  whispered  the  third  of  those 
fall  satellites. 

V  Proceed!”  replied  the  rover,  never  removing  once 
hit  eyes  from  the  distorted  features  of  the  governor. 
••  Proceed  /” 

4nd  at  tho  word,  the  wretch  who  had  last  spoken, 
•ailing  tho  pisvol  by  the  barrel,  twisted  it  round  and 
round,  lightening  at  every  strain  the  knotted  cord,  ’till 
it  pierced  through  the  skin,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  and 
pressed  with  agonizing  keenness  into  the  solid  bone 
itself.  Manfully— wonderfully— did  that  pale  atrip- 


ling  bCTT  the  Intent  ar.gni.h— Anguish,  th*  horrihii 
extremity  of  which,  was  but  too  well  displayed  by 
deep  crimson  flush,  whicli  ha  I  supplautcd  the  yhrii; 
whiteness  of  his  brow — in  the  foam  that  fl<'w  from  hn 
churning  teeth,  in  the  dark  sweat  that  gushed  from 
every  pore.  Still  ho  so  mastered  that  appalling  tor. 
ture,  that  ho  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  groaned,  nor  ever! 
murmured!  Had  the  fierce  rover  looked  but  onro  ©n 
that  boy’s  face,  he  had’forgottcn  all  his  wrongs,  all  hii 
deep  liatred,  in  overwliolming  admiration.  He  wouifi 
have  cried — liad  the  cry  scaled  his  own  eternal  docm 
— “  hold !  hold  I”  for  shame  if  not  for  mercy  !  Hut 
ho  did  not  look  on  it — for  his  hard  eyes  were  drinkinj^ 
in,  with  fearful  satisfaction,  the  tortures  visible  in  th» 
dark  features  of  his  humbled  focman!  At  length  the 
tough  cord  pierced  its  way  into  the  scull  itself; 
sightless  eyes,  forced  from  tlieir  sockets,  staitcd  out 
upon  the  gory  checks;  ono  loud  long  yell,  burst  from 
the  boy’s  lips,  «and  at  the  self  same  instant,  Don  Junn 
I  Melendez  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  in 
such  a  paroxysm  of  despair  and  agony,  ns  happily  dc. 
prived  him  of  all  consciousness  for  hours.  The  ypt 
more  wre^chetl  mother  had  been  dragged  from  the  has- 
lions  forcibly,  before  that  hellish  scene  commence!, 
or  she  had  perished  at  the  sigla  ! 

As  Ringwood  saw  his  enemy  fall  senseless,  tD 
hoy’s  yell  pierced  his  scarce  conscious  ears,  a  deep 
flush  crossed  his  brow ;  he  snatched  a  pistol  from  hii 
baldric,  turned  short  upon  his  wretched  victim,  and 
fired  full  at  the  head,  not  three  feet  distant  from  ihf 
muzzle.  One  spasm — one  quick  convulsive  shucMp: 
— and  all  was  over,  ere  yet  the  echoes  of  the  dealli-shct 
had  subsided  !  Was  that  an  ccho~that  deep  sullen 
roar  ?  Agiiin  !  again !  No  !  ’Tis  the  sound  of  ord¬ 
nance!  And  lo!  in  clear  sight,  on  tho  bright  horizrn 
four  pyramids  of  sail,  looming  up  larger  and  mor« 
near,  as  every  second  passes.  And  now,  what  floa'.i 
above  those  lofty  royals — what  hut  the  yellow  flrj 
with  the  three  castles  of  Castile  1  Hark!  tothalchcn: 
awful,  and  deep,  and  solemn,  which  nishcs  up  lo , 
Heaven  from  the  bcleagiiei^od  ramparts,  full  of  a  then 
I  sand  mingled  feelings— -of  gratitude  for  urexpeot^l 
^•afety— rOt  hope  for  coming  vengeance  1 
Th  hi 
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A  LeCTCRK  DSLITERKD  BKfORK  THE  WiRT  InSTI* 

TUTE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  bt  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Rid¬ 
dle. 

Thl  learned  and  respected  gentleman  who  iniro- 
daced  the  series  of  Lectures  in  behalf  of  the  Wirt 
Institute,  gave  a  beautiful  syllabus  of  the  subjects 
which  might  be  expected  fr.’rnhis  succesors !  Amongst 
others  he  mentioned  that  the  illustrations  of  human 
character  and  destiny  afforded  by  history  w  ould  form 
an  appropriate  subject  of  consideration  and  discussion, 
and  that  by  them  we  might  correct  our  errors  and  en¬ 
courage  our  efforts  and  guide  our  aspirations. 

In  this  statement  he  presented  very  happily  by  an¬ 
ticipation,  the  field  which  we  have  selected  for  our 
humble  contribution  to  the  objects  and  interests  of  this 
association*  ^ 

Our  design  in  the  present  lecture  is  to  illiTSlratc. 
from  iiiSTOKY,  the  aspiraiions  of  the  Human  Mind, 

Ry  this  wc  mean  the  tendency  and  effort  of  the 
human  mind,  or  the  human  race,  to  realise  to  itself  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  in  sentiment  and  action 
that  it  has  ever  actually  attained  ; — that  disposition  of 
man,  so  obvious  to  every  thoughtful  student  of  history, 
so  universal  in  every  age  of  time,  so  frequently  and 
variously  illustrated  in  every  part  of*  our  world,  to 
rite  above  the  pressure  of  actual  circumstancee— to 
break  away  from  the  iecraiitgly  fatal  necessity  of  hi8| 
degradation;  (that  purpose  manifesting  itself  in  to 
many  varied  forms)  and  to  be  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  he  has  ever  yet  been  in  his  best  estate. 

This  of  course  opens  before  us  a  wide  field.  In  a  brief 
developcment  of  this  subject,  you  will  not  expect,  for 
we  cannot  promise,  any  close  adherence  to  chrono¬ 
logical  accuracy.  History  may  be  viewed  in  two  dis* 
tinci  lights,  either  as  a  succession  of  facts  and  revolu¬ 
tions,  or  as  a  devclopcmtmt  of  mind  and  manifestation  of 
character.  The  faeU  in  this  latter  case  are  only  the  in- 
llsm  tf  MiB4»  or  tbs  forms  in  which  mental  rntnifsata- 


tions  are  preserved.  Accuracy  as  to  dates,  or  the  su#*' 
cession  of  events,  is  not  indispensably  necessary. 
The  succession  to  be  observed  is  philosophical  and 
logical,  rather  than  chronological.  The  memory  taxed^  is 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  rather  than  of  epochs  and 
events.  With  such  a  memory  and  habit  of  association# 
even  those  whose  original  peculiarities,  or  educational 
biases, or  professional  habits,  disqualify  them  forchro- 
nologif  al  accuracy,  may  be  profited  themselves ;  and 
become  profitable  to  others,  by  the  philosophy  of  histo¬ 
ry.  They  may  thus  thread  their  way  through  the 
mazes  of  the  past,  and  deduce  from  its  windings,  les¬ 
sons  of  instruction  and  improvement  for  the  present 
or  of  warning  and  encouragement  for  the  future. 

History  thus  studied  and  exhibited  well  deserves  the 
eulogy  bestowed  on  it— Philoiophy  teaching  by 
j  example,'^ 

It  is  the  manifestation  through  the  long  tract  of  ages 
of  the  same  immortal  and  immutable  mind  of  man, 
the  exhibition,  as  in  a  glass,  of  that  same  human  nature 
wherein,  as  face  to  face  in  water,  the  heart  of  man 
answereth  to  man  in  every  period  of  time.  Alte !  loo 
often  like  the  stem-lights  of  the  veeicl  in  the  etorm  ll 
illumioatee  only  the  track  already  past. 

The  first  illustration  our  subject,  we  derive  from* 
thatcheptei  of  history  which  record*  the  varied  m'ylhol- 
ogy  of  the  human  race.  Mythology  ii,  bein^ ihWtpre- 
ted,  thehietoiy  of  lablee  aB^finclee,but,  (abnlome  and 
fanciful  as  this  history  is,  and  as  the  tery  etymology  of 
the  word  leads  us  to  expect.  We  may  discover  in  it  the 
genuine  vrorkings  of  human  nature.  We  find  our 
own  image  and  pecnlrerities  preserved,  sometiiDes 
with  unparallelled  precision  in  our  very  dreamt. 
So  in  the  fables  and  fancies  of  the  human  mind,  there 
may  be  found  occasionally  the  moat  accurate  por¬ 
traiture  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  We  cannot 
carry  you  through  the  vast  apartments  of  the  Pan- 
ihto«  of  the  aaoienie#  or  eve«  sketch  Wove  ^ 
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yoa  Pajj^n  mytholoc|T.  It  is  o  voluminous  and  ruri-  tho  world  watched  and  were  willing  to  herald  ihi-i. 
ous,  soiiietimcs  a  startling,  tometimos  a  loalhsoinet  progress,  and  wailed  anxiously  for  their  promi>*' 
but  always  an  instructive  study,  consuniniuiion. 

The  philosophy  of  mythology,  however,  wo  take  to  Such  mental  maniiestutions  arc  not  to  be  dismiasoi 
bo  this:  I'he  realization,  in  seniimcnt  and  persoiiifi-  with  a  laugh  or  sneer,  except  l)y  those  who  lvii.;\v 
cation  of  a  higher  grade  ot  jm  rfection  and  exc»‘llenee  j the  facts  of  the  case,  and  are  incapal,!,  , 
than  n»an  has  ever  uctually  manifested  or  riijoyed.  j  P^**^^**^P^'y*  i  hey  haNC  llieir  trr, . , 

We  mean,  of  course,  of  what  they  deeiiuMl  j)f  rftctiou  |  depths  of  human  nature  and  bttir  lessons  .  i 

and  excellence — perfection,  accc*rding  to  their  standard,  | meaning  and  instruction  to  the  human  rai» 
a  standard  ditfering  in  dimost  every  nation  and  conti  j  1  hougii  all  vain  and  illusive,  thti}  all  c»juall\  iili.. 
nent,  and  of  course  giving  rine  to  the  actual  and  almost  i  ^he  aspirations  of  human  nature,  and  ought  lobt 
innumerahle  multiplieatioii  of  deities,  admitted  into  the  philosoph}  ol  histor}. 

Does  not  this  principles  account  for  the  mythology  o  hat  did  the  alchymists  searcli  alter  ?  e  auswe; 

the  world?  and  does  not  this  mythology  of  our  rare,  I  philosopher's  stone  or  universal  solvent,  that  woul 
thus  explained,  while  it  evidences  their  vvanderings 

from  the  true  source  of  perfection,  manifest  also  the  relieve  man  trom  all  disease,  and  make  huu 

inexpressible  force  with  which,  in  their  wanderings,  In  other  words,  they  sought  to  remove  from 

“  they  felt  afu.r  (iod  if  haply  they  might  find  him,”  j  necessity  ol  labor,  and  the  degradation  and 

....  ,,  'infirmities  of  disease; — and  are  not  these  the  great  ob- 

n  t  H.  ig  It  0  Ills  princip  c  et  us  oc  at  tie  i  in  human  esliiiialion  to  man’s  perfection  1 

rinatmg  system  of  the  (:reeks,  familiarised  to  us  from  |  believing  alchy 

our  boyish  clays  ol  classical  study,  or  at  the  dark  and  |  Jevoted  himself  through  a  life  of  obloquy  and 

wild  deification  of  the  Scandinavians  or  tlie  Saxons,  j  j.ppj.Qj^g|^  ^  martyrdom  having  neither  glory,  im 

more  interc*8tiiig  to  us,  because  these  were  the  gods  |  niortalily,  and  for  the  most  part  not  even  sympailiy. 

of  our  forefathers  and  their  models  of  perfection,  or  to  I  .  ...  r  .i  i  i  i  f 

.  .  *,  ,  What  an  aspiration  ol  the  human  mind  does  this 


the  mystical  incarnations  and  avatars  of  the  Hindoos, 
Do  we  not  8(*e  cijually  in  all  the  aspirations  of  hu- 


develope !  W  hat  a  gorgeous  phantom  of  ju  rh  cti  a; 
must  have  lured  the  child  of  genius  onward  tlircugh 


man  nature  ?  Fallen,  erring,  darkened  human  nature,  such  a  path  !  VVe  do  not  endorse  the  conclusions  of 
it  is  true,  wmndcring  into  strange  regions,  and  fancying  alchemists,  W’e  do  not  say  man  would  have  been 
strange  pictures  but  faithful  amidst  all  to  this  one  more  y/cr/eef  or  happy,  or  even  as  much  so,  if  ht  had 
principle  and  peculiarity,  |  found  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  stolen  hack  to  the 

In  iheso  s  -stems  of  mythology  handed  down  by  forbidden  and  chenib-guaided  tree  of  life  and  pluckid 


history  we  read  as  distinctly  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  as  in  the  mummies  &c,  we  hehold  the  features 
and  the  modes  of  dress  existing  thousands  of  years 
ago. 


its  fruit;  but  vve  do  say,  that  this  fearful  pln'intasy  iliui 
swayed  the  mind  of  man  so  long  and  hallucinated  by 
its  charms  and  bound  by  its  spell  of  enchantments  so 
many  <  f  the  gifted  and  glorious  of  our  race,  does  inosi 


These  heavens  have  passed  away.  The  Fauns  and  strikingly  illustrate  the  inslinelive,  irreprcssihli',  iini 
Dryads  and  Nereids  and  Zephyrs,  w  ith  which  the  ima-  disposition  and  eftort  ol  man,  to  realize  a  higher 

ginatioii  of  the  (»rc*ek  peopled  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  i  ffmde  of  perfection  than  he  has  ever  yet  attained.  We 
arogonr.  TheThorand  W’mlen,  of  the  Saxon,  are  dis  j always  thought,  even  in  earlier  yeais,  when  we 
placed.  But  alas!  may  we  not  say,  as  we  close  this  1  with  sympathy  over  the  martyr-student,  iluu  it 
chapter  of  the  diversified  history  of  our  race,  that  man  ;  developed  very  strikingly  the  strange  mysteries  of  ar 
now,  with  a  true  (Jod  and  a  revealed  faith,  is  some-  |  ^*'**t'S* 
times  less  ambitious  of  perfection,  and  lives  and  moves  j  Fossibly  now*,  that  intellectual  illumination  has  shown 
in  a  w'orld  less  redolent  with  motives  of  high  and  lofty  tolly  and  lutility  ot  these  researches,  we  iuh}’  be 
energy,  than  the  Creek  and  Scandinavian  of  old  ?  poorer  in  ambition  and  low  er  in  intellectual  glory  thrn 

the  men  wheun  we  despiM‘.  The  very  mention 
I  these  n:rn  in  connexion  ,with  the  philosophy  ofiiisiory 

Our  second  illuslralion  is  derived  from  lliat  chapter  niay  possilily  in  the  minds  of  some,  bring  the  spi  aktr 
of  history,  that  records  some  of  the  singular  directions  within  the  sphere  of  theii  lunacy,  W*e  cannot  In’}' 
of  mental  eirorts  in  variou  agos.  j( — gg  we  have  studied  ilie  bock  of  man, 

W*#  allude  to  such  studies  as  alehymy  and  aslrolo-  And  what  was  astrology]  'J'lie  science  that  ^in.cu 
gy,  in  ancient  times — of  animal  magnetism  and  phre-  to  develope  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  tlic  vici^^i■ 
nology,  in  modem  limes— ol  magtc  in  its  varied  de-  ludcs  and  destinies  of  maiv,  and  predict  his  danger  or 
partinents,  in  all  lime.  success  frem  the  varied  }.hr.fces  of  his  horcsccjc. 

Some  of  these  studies,  now  so  seldom  mentioned —  It  professed  to  bring  man  into  connexion  with  the 
or  if  mentioned,  so  thoroughly  despised,  occupied  for  spheres  and  link  him  with  other  worlds  as  the  ohjeclot 
1  long  period  some' of  the  brightest  talents  and  best  their  interests  and  the  subject  of  their  influences.  There 
energies  of  the  mind,  (lenius  was  devoted  to  their  de-  were  doubtless  impostors  and  pretenders  and  quacks 
Talopement— Popes  simI  Kings  wsrs  their  patrons —  in  this  science,  as  in  all  others,  hut  notw  iibslandiug  ih* 
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imperious  dictum  of  D’ Israeli,  one  of  the  modern 
liu  nitij  "e  believe  there  were  sincere  and  honest  as- 
tfalu‘Mits,  and  that  not  only  thefJhaldcan  sajre  in  the 
isfiincy  of  time,  but  that  evtn  R«>^er  liacon  and  Kai- 
inouJ  Lilly  believed  in  thrii  delusion. 

Now  errant,  as  wc  must  and  do,  that  the  hypothesis 
science  was  fallacious;  that  the  stmly  was  vain  ' 
and  unphilosophical,  as  much  so  as  to  lind  the  ([uadra-  | 
ture  of  the  circle  or  the  perpetual  motion — analoirous  { 
delusions  of  the  human  mind:  Dissever,  as  we  ;nust,!)y 
llic  loucli  of  immortal  truth  the  mystic  tie  that  seemed 
to  bind  man  to  the  stajry  worhls  above  liim,  and  admit,  j 
that  in  these  respects  ho  is  solely  iutluwuced  by  his  I 
own  planet,  and  occasional I3'  by  its  attendant  satel¬ 
lites — admit  all  this,  for  wc  know  it  is  true,  tiic  stars 
are  innocent  of  any  injury  wc  suffer  and  instrumental 
in  nohlessinjrs  we  enjoy,  we  bow  to  the  deduction  of 
a  more  correct  and  less  impassioned  pldlosophy. — 
Yet,  wlut  hijrh  aspirations?  what  lofty  ambition? 
what  yearnings  after  a  nolilcr  destiny?  and  hrealhinjrs 
after  purer  impulses?  what  dissatisfaction  with  our  j 
own  dogradatidu  and  restlessness  in  view  of  an  ideal  j 
elevation  was  indieatad  by  this  fascinatinjr  study,  ami  j 
the  strong  hold  it  had  on  so  large  a  portion  of  our  race  for ! 
so  long  a  perio<l,  gaining  devotion  from  the  most  gifted 
and  enthusiastic,  and  an  occasional  sacrifice  from  the 
most  sedate!  1 

There  was  ambition  of  a  peculiar  order  in  this  study.  | 
It  was  a  lovely  though  baseless  fancy.  To  feel  him¬ 
self  and  all  around  him  imjtelled  and  allured,  endan¬ 
gered  or  deliveretl,  by  the  blessed  or  blighting  iutlueu- 
CCS  of  the  sparkling  worlds  above  him.  'Fo  be  able  to 
tell  to  )  the  story  of  another’s  fate, — to  assure  kings  of 
their  conquests — lovers  ol‘  tiieir  trii^^iphs,  and  nations 
of  their  salvation  or  perdition,  by  reading  the  same  | 
mystic  alphabet  which  was  read  in  the  silence  and  sol- 1 
ilude  of  midnight  by  Chaldea’s  Magi  of  old!  This  ' 
was  a  high  and  glorious  walk  ef  fancy,  if  fancy  only  : 
it  must  be  termed.  ‘ 

In  the  absence  ol  the  genuine  influences  of  faith  and  ' 
religion,  and  the  correct  decisions  of  science,  we  know  ; 
no  illusion  to  which  the  mind  would  more  naturally  ! 
surrender  itself,  and  none  that  develope  more  forcibly 
the  irrepressible  disposition  of  human  nature  which  | 
we  are  discussing.  May  we  not — yea,  must  we  not  ' 
reverence  their  noble  aspirations  even  while  by  our 
light  we  are  forced  to  record  their  futility?  Must  we  | 
not  admire  their  reach  of  mind — or  flight  of  fancy  at  i 
least,  even  when  we  detect  the  mazy  hut  most  mag¬ 
nificent  labyrintli  of  its  windings,  as  by  the  aid  and  | 
light  of  modern  science  and  art  we  travel  through  j 
the  same  magnificent  pathway  of  the  skies?  Mviy  we  j 
not  say,  without  endorsing  their  delusion  or  being  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  doom  of  their  damning  ridicule,  that  they 
sought  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  a  shining  and 
sublime,  though  erroneous  career?  ^  | 

Ah!  may  they  not  rebuke  us,  if  with  all  the  advan- 
^gc  of  science  and  the  discoveries  of  faith,  when 
linked  by  more  substaritial  ties  to  other  worlds, 
•*id  interestsd  by  surer  demonttration  in  immortality  | 


and  its  issues,  wo  walk  through  the  period  of  probatiryj 
with  h'ss  ennobling  iinpulsi  s,  and  a*  t  <.ur  parts  with 
Jess  suhiiinily  (»f  inoiivi*  and  intensity  of  onergy  tlian 
did  the  students  and  holh'vers  ol  iho  luvstio  science 
of  Old  ! 

\V  e  turn  to  more  moilern  illustrations  fr-'m  the  same 
ctiapltr,  and  we  find  oiu*  in  lht.sluiy,  if  wo  in  iv  n  t  c.ill 

illhe-^riF.N(;fc;of.7n//w \N  llh  tin- prol\'^>,t«d 

ohjtcis  and  nxpociod  rt-uiis  (»f  this  singular  pursuit t<f 
liie  huunin  mind,  ytm  are  sutheirnt’y  faruili.ir  to  t»hvi- 
ate  the  neees^iiy  f  >r  any  dt  tailed  exposition.  As  a 
c  urious  mailer  of  fact,  a  singular  pin  tiomeuon  of  luiiul, 
wh.itevi  r  estiunite  may  he  placed  tipon  its  prcleiisions 
as  a  scdeiicc,  it  is  wortliv  to  be  studied  by  every  seho- 
lar,  and  to  ho  ourollod  amitlsl  suhj«  cis  jXTtaiiiiiig  to 
the  philosophy  of  history. 

Now  suppose  the  ol»jcots  profl'ssed  to  he  accona- 
jilishod  by  Jniuial  Maf^icHirn  were  actually  attaiuahle! 
Suppose  that  man  could  exert  at  will  over  his  follow- 
man  tills  singular  ami  amazing  influence — could  t^ive 
perlectioii  to  tlie  vision — almost  infuiiU'  perspicuity  to 
the  iiiiollect — make  all  things  iu  earth  and  skies,  soul 
and  body,  open  and  naked — enable  a  child  of  clay  to 
wander  from  sphere  to  sphere  and  from  world  to  world? 

\\  hat  an  untold  increment  of  power  wouhl  he  added 
to  mail’s  ffeehleness— what  a  rapid  developeineul  of 
perfectibility  might  not  be  expected  !  it  would  he  tho 
philosopher’s  stone  ami  elixir  of  life,  ami  the  astrolo¬ 
ger's  fancy  all  conihined  and  realize<i ! 

We  do  not  iiieaii  to  affirm  or  deny,  in  toio,  the  pre¬ 
mises  assumed  liy  the  expositors  of  this  strange  creed, 
\V  ise  men  believe  in  Aninial  Mai'ixctinn  us  they  do  in 
the  Bible,  la  rraiiee,  notwiUistaiidiiig  the  edicts  of 
the  academy,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  part  of  the  national 
belief,  and  in  (iennany,  we  perceive,  it  is  laid  tlowii 
and  reasoned  Iroiii  as  one  of  tiie  tilings  denionstralde 
beyond  contradiction,  not  only  in  books  of  pliiiosophy, 
but  also  of  theology. — We  may  at  least  say — “  there 
are  more  tilings  lietween  Heaven  and  Karth  tliaii  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.” 

But  without  settling  tliis  (|uestion,  the  study  and  the 
science,  as  a  mere  matter  of  historic  verily,  is  sufficient 
to  illustrate  our  subject. 

That  men  should  have  ever  dived  in  that  direction 
of  mystery,  into  the  abysses  of  the  human  soul,  and 
even  fancied  and  felt  assured,  on  purely  imaginative 
grounds,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  is  proof 
enough  for  our  |»urpose.  And  the  avi<lity  with  w’hich 
the  dnram  is  listened  to,  if  dream  only  it  is,  and  the 
popularity  of  Uie  delusion,  if  delusion  it  must  be  called, 
ami  its  pervasion  of  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation,  and 
the  acknowledgement  of  its  reality  by  such  sober  phi¬ 
losophers  as  have  endorsed  it  with  their  strictures, 
wnich,  as  matter*  of  fact  are  unquestionable— tend 
still  more  to  illustrate  tlie  same  point. 

ThSe  things,  like  alchymy  and  astrology,  strike  on 
some  common  string  in  the  human  soul.  They  indi¬ 
cate  a  common  and  instinctive  disposition. 

The  highest  vagaries  and  intensesi  illusions  givs 
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to  the  thoa^htAi]  alnd  i!i8  deepott  illdttroti'>Qe  oftble 
tendency. 

Wo  would  n3t,  in  thuf  toiirhinu  briefly  on  this  topic, 
ilto^cthor  deny  that  lo  thia  direction  maa  may  not  yet 
find  some  new  world  of  power,  and  that  the  dreams  of 
similar  import  in  so  many  a^cs  and  countries  may  not 
at  some  time  hereafter,  he  found  to  have  a  common 
((round  in  a  dimly  perceived  and  yet  undiscovered  re¬ 
gion  of  truth.  While  most  are  satisfied  to  dismiss 
these  things  with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  and  many  who 
will  not  do  this,  yet  are  too  busy  or  loo  indolent  to  phi¬ 
losophize  accurately  about  them,  the  thoughtful  and 
philosophic  ndnd  muses  over  them  as  indicating  the 
myslerietand  evidencing  the  aspirations  of  our  common 
nature. 

And  may  wc,  without  giving  olTcnce,  place  Phre¬ 
nology  in  the  same  category  and  uso  it  for  the  same 
purpose  1 

We  need  not  decide  on  iis  truth  or  falsity  In  order 
to  derive  from  it  all  we  desire  in  connexion  with  our 
present  object,  Probably  it  would  not  be  modest,  in 
us  to  decide  where  such  doctors  disagree.  Nun  nostra 
&c.,  we  may  w’hispcr  in  classic  cars.  It  is  not  meet 
for  us  to  sit  in  judgement  between  .1. Quincy  Adams  and 
J.  Stanl  ey  Grimes — Dr.  Sewall,  and  Dr.  any  body  else. 

If  it  be  nothing  more,  it  is  at  least  one  other  phantasy, 
brilliant  and  captivating  especially  to  minds  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  order,  illus’rdlivc  of  the  aspirations  of  our 
nature. 


bors  cr  their  Idol,  though  we  are  not  yet  and  may 
bo  collaborators  or  fellow  worshippers. 

As  cnemistry  sprung  from  alchymy,  and  astronomy 
was  the  child  of  the  sister  delusion,  so  some  sulsianliai 
science  to  bless  our  race,  and  embalm  them  as  the  pU 
oncers  and  martyrs  of  its  progress,  may  spring  fiom  thii 
ambitious  and  captivating  doctrine.  And  if  they  go 
on  gathering  up  all  the  facts  and  carefully  collating 
all  the  mass  of  testimony,  the  amateurs  and  profesion 
of  phrenology  may  sometime  hereafter  arrive  at  s 
higher  niche  than  to  be  used  as  illustralions  of  ih« 
aspirations  of  human  natui'e. 


We  must  forego  the  task,  or  gratification  of  dedu¬ 
cing  the  promised  illustralions  from  the  hittory 
magic.  We  trust,  after  the  train  of  illustrations  |nii 
closed,  it  will  be  unnecessary. 


Our  third  illustration  is  from  that  chapter  of  thi 
history  of  man,  which  records  some  of  the  singular 
enterprises  of  our  race. 

We  allude  here  to  the  Crusades — the  age  of  Chit, 
airy,  and  the  history  of  Conquest  generally. 

As  /act's,  these  things  are  intensely  interesting,  pos¬ 
sessing  often  the  fascination  of  dramatic  representa¬ 
tions.  The  theatre  is  the  world — nations  are  the 
actors,  and  by  the  aid  of  history  and  philosophy  we 
may  place  ourself es  as  spectators. 


Wliile  we  do  not  profess  to  have  a  very  great  share 
of  faith  in  this  new  philosophy,  and  arc  not  yet,  not- 
wilhstonding,  entirely  converted  to  the  whole  doctrine, 
yet  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  discoverers  of  the  sci. 
enre,  or  at  the  popularity  it  has  acquired.  It  is,  if  it 
be  true,  a  great  advance  towards  perfection  * — and  it  is 
very  plausible  too:  It  is  a  short,  a  jrriuri^  roatl  to 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  with  its  peculiarities, 
capabilities,  idiosyncraeios,  and  prospects.  Whether 
it  will  succeed  or  not — whether  it  will,  as  its  votaries 
and  r%dinirers  most  eonfidenlly  predict,  and  almost 
quarrel  with  us  for  not  believing— or  not,  open  new 
vistas  of  thought,  and  new  inodes  of  divinng  into  the 
mysteries  of  mind — give  us  a  new  vantage  ground  in 
education,  reform  onr  political  institutions,  and  in 
abort,  revolutionibo  our  whole  world  of  relations,  ao 
that  we  shall  marry  onr  wives,  and  educate  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  govern,  aud  cure,  and  even  convert  men 
phrenologically;  w  hether  cr  noi  it  will  eflect  thus  much, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  developes  as  plainly  as  the 
labors  of  the  alchymitit,  and  the  fancies  of  the  astrolo- 
gor  and  the  wand  of  themagneiizer,  the  restless  pant- 
ings  after  perfection  in  the  human  mind. 

It  is  the  last  direction  which  this  spring  of  everlast¬ 
ing  expansion  ?  which  lies  coiled  up  in  the  human 
•oul  has  received,  the  newest  rent  of  this  fountain  of 
irrepressible  aspiration  which  belongs  esscnifclly  to 
immortal  man  in  every  age  and  nation. 


W  c  aim  to  philosophize,  not  to  narrate — but  this  is 
not  necessary,  as  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  of 
Chivalry,  and  Conquest  are  familiar  as  liouschoH 
words.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Crusades? 
^Vhat  influence  jioured  so  many  tliousands  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  into  the  Holy  Land,  professedly  to 
rescue  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour  from  the  hand  of 
the  Infidel!  Why  did  nations,  befere  only  hostile, 
here  unite!  Why  did  banners,  which  always  here¬ 
tofore  had  been  displayed  in  fierce  collision  and  strife, 
wave  harmoniously  and  glitter  w  ith  blended  gladness 
under  the  walls  of  Nice  and  Antioch  !  And  why  did 
this  motive  continue  so  long  ;  lor  the  i/rusades  bircich 
ed  nearly  over  tw'o  ceutnries  !  These  are  quesiioni 
for  the  philosopher. 

It  w  as  not  madness  on  the  one  hand ; 

Nor  was  it  religion  on  the  other. 

In  pondering  on  this  strange  outbreak  of  human  tea* 
timent,  and  hallucination  of  the  human  soul,  we  have 
found  no  solution  so  satisfactory,  as  that  given  by  our 
subject.  It  was  an  aspiration  after  perfection  by  hu* 
man  nature,  in  a  new  and  more  fascinating  form.  L 
was  the  poetry  of  action!  Every  man  engaged  in  that 
holy  enterprize  w  as  a  here — every  step  in  that  enter- 
prize  brought  him  nearer  to  perfection.  He  combined 
in  his  person  the  sanctity  of  the  pilgrim,  the  chivalry 
of  the  knight,  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier! 

Peter  the  Hermit  and  St.  Bernard  ol  Clairvaui 
struck  on  this  deep  chord  of  human  feeling,  and  the 

And  thf  fsets  csrueHt^ 


After  the  eulogy  we  have  given  the  predecessors  of 
the  phrenologists,  we  are  persuaded  that  none  of  them 

#Ul  tmisidsr  us  ts  pitting  e  low  sstimats  on  tksir  Is-tenissdes  wars  the  rssponse. 
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irliK  history  disclose  the  extansivencsj  or  univcr- 
ialiiy»  as  well  as  power  of  tliis  fceliiijj — that  it  lives, 
ihout^h  latently,  and  burns,  thonirh  ofu^n  like  a  lamp 
in  a  sepulchre,  beneatli  all  t!io  dc^fraJation  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  may  bo  waked  up  in  t!io  bosom  of  tho 
m^ancr^t.  Vast  quantities  of  tiio  crusailcrs  wore  from 
the  lowest  walks  of  life,  and  tluj  soldier  s-pui  mI  as 
frantjht  with  inspiration  as  the  captain.  One  commou 
enthusiasm — like  ono  lonj  wind  on  iho  oceiu  rolled 
the  whole  mass  forward  to  the  fields  of  Syria  and  tho 
dominions  of  the  Saracens — 

,1  Those  holy  ov*»r  \vho-»e  acivn  walked  th  i^e  blo-i-ted  feet 

Which  eighteen  hundred  yearn  a;^o  were  nailed, 

For  our  advantan^e  to  the  bitter  cro3:».” 

It  is  a  sublime  spectacle  to  boh  dii  sucli  a  mass  heaved 
by  this  stroncf,  though  vague  senlimeut  of  our  nature, 
fven  though  iu  this  case  it  was  so  fearfully  misdirec¬ 
ted,  and  terminated  so  fUally  to  the  cnthusiasiie  actors. 
It  is  richly  instructive,  to  bchoM  what  results  can  l)o 
produced  when  even  a  feeble  hand  strikes  the  proper 
chord  in  the  human  soul. 

It  may  cause  our  '.vonder  to  cease  as  wo  hcliohl  mod- 
errtcrttsad.^n  for  the  philosophy  is  the  same — the  mass 
of  a  common  nature  moved  by  a  common  principle 
when  wielded  by  llio  vigorous  hand. 

It  must  be  grateful  to  every  beni’.volont  bosom,  in¬ 
stead  of  tracing  this  pl,enomenon  of  history  to  tho  ma¬ 
lignant  soiuec  of  pure  fanaticism  or  the  pitiahle  reason 
(Sfincre  fatuity,  to  view  it  in  a  light  so  indicative  of 
the  hidden  springs  of  a  mighty  an«i  mysterious  thougli 
fallen  nature:  and  it  ought  also  to  be  eucouragiug  to 
every  heart  of  generous  tone,  disposed  to  take  hold 
of  human  nature,  by  these  springs  of  pow’cr  and  wield 
them  for  man’s  best  temporal  and  immortal  interests. 

Wo  pass  on  rapidly  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  T/te 
n[;e  of  chivalry!  There  is  inspiration  in  the  very  words, 
and  imagination  arrays  before  us  tlie  wliole  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  tilts  and  tournaments  and  broken  lances  and 
wounded  knights.  We  are  boys  again,  and  wan¬ 
der  through  the  pages  of  Amadis  of  CJaul,  and  listen 
to  the  si>ng.s  of  the^Proubadours.  Sometimes  in  view¬ 
ing  human  nature  in  some  of  its  aspects  as  exhibited 
inour  times,  like  the  splendid  Knglisn  orator  in  depict¬ 
ing  iho  fate  of  the  hoautiful  Queen  of  Prance,  we  are 
dispvoscd  to  sigh  as  wo  say — “  Tht  age  of  chivalry  it 
gone!'* 

What  WM  ihe  philosophy  of  chivalry?  Wo  conclovo 
lllo  he  this— tho  ;  owerful  influence  of  woman  in  Im- 
fnan  alTairs,  giving  a  special  direction  to  man’s  irro- 
pressiblo  aspirations  after  liighor  pcrfeciion  in  senli- 
msnt  and  action. 

H^oman  was  seldom  seen  In  those  days,  except  at  a 
distance — and  distance,  sometimes  at  least,  len(!8  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  view.  Tho  knight  divested  her  of  all 
imperfection— arrayed  her  in  tho  beauty  of  Eden,  and 
fancying  or  finding  hor  exposed  to  insult  and  injury, 
ha  went  forth  on  an  errand  of  ideal  cxcellcnco  to 
ftxange  and  protect  this  Idol  of  his  adoration. 

Dsairous  ef  some  influsnee  to  relss  him  abors  his 
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degradation,  and  di-.regarvitng  the  .h^iy  infiaenc^a  of 
rciigion,  because  to lii  <  i'ye,  inibat  age,  it  was  a  mass 
of  unmeaning  mum;u.‘ry  au.l  <ap(  rsiiiieu,  and  shut  out 
from  the  influence  of  t!i  >  mw'u  nt  myiliology,  wiili  iis 
I)rui<l3,  and  Nereids,  aiel  '/..  phyra, — where  could  the 

gentlo  enllnisiast  turn  mere  appr  'prr;tcly  ika.i  to  this 
source  for  ideal  jx’rf.  e.tion? 

It  filled  ills  imagiu-aion— it  itred  hia  soul,  and  ner¬ 
ved  his  arm — was  the  sun  of  his  existence,  and  source 
ol  his  amhiiion.  It  was  a  dream,  it  is  true  t  woman  is 
not  an  angel  of  perfcclicn,  nor  w.t^  s!ie  ever  designed 
to  bo  tho  it!(»l  ot  adontinn.  Piiough  wa  find  her  ft 
triond,  a  eomfortor,  a  counseilor,  a  bli'sscd  light  onilie 
darkness  of  Tim  •,  pencilling  her  bow  ef  lova,  and 

light,  and  joy,  on  tlio  d  irkest  cloud  of  oar  advorsily _ 

though  wo  may  say: 

O  !  wom^n  in  <>!ir  !)•>•, nf 
PmN'rtalii,  coy  and  h.ir  I  plrni- — 

And  vnrinhlo  ih(-  >.}; 

Bytiin  II;;hr  -I’p^n  rnxd^  ; 

Whrn  pnln  nritl  nn^ruish  rcrul  thohri»i», 

A  ininijiti’rniir  nntr»d  thou! 

Vet  sha  has  nev(*r  been  perfect  since  she  wept  her 
parting  tear  :it  the  gale  of  Eden!  Alas!  loo  nfen  like 
the  motlicr  of  us  all,  our  tomptar  and  our  lellow  sinner! 
Still  it  was  a  lovely  7»n,lik«*  tlntof  the  asrmh.ger  about 
other  stars — and  the  very  fancy  disclosed  m  in’s  panting 
after  perfection!  XmX  chivalry^  though  bascles  as  the 
fabric  of  a  dream,  m  ule  ’800  loftier  and  more  virtuous, 
more  abhorrent  of  w  h.;t  was  mrnn,  and  more  entran- 
cc<l  witfi  what  was  sulilinie — than  tiie  cohler  creefl  of 
projiricties  iu  modern  limes.  'I’hcre  was  then  a  morn 
generous  and  attractive  manhood  than  that  fornitd  by 
the  freezing  niciiies  of  modern  roiinemciit,  even,  alas! 
sometimes  by  the  course  and  rugged  infliiencen  of  a 
perverted  though  professeil  Christianity. 

Wc  have  no  heart  to  fling  ono  stain  over  l!ic  escutch¬ 
eon  of  ^tlie  cliivalroas  knight — his  were  the  errors  of 
liisage, and  thn  perversions  of  circurnstancos—  and  we 
utter  not  one  tone  of  need  loss  condeinnution. 

We  lamort  that  onorgics  and  enlbusi?;sin  so  great, 
had  not  accomplished  more  for  tho  race  t!ian-— 

“  Topnint  a  rnot-.i!  or  adorn  a  tiilo  ! '* 

We  mourn  that  moJern  r/aVi/rr/,  (  lls  so  far  below 
even  ibo  <lroam  ofibo  ancient — and  hat  the  term,  in 
our  day,  is  appropriated  by  persons,  confrncrl  lo  to- 
gions  and  applied  to  qualities,  least  of  all  deserving 
the  appelation.  Above  all,  that  tho  chive.lry  of  old 
England  should  be  so  sick  of  reality  and  barren  of 
impulses  and  unfitlod  for  deeds  of  noble  daring, 
in  this  age  ofjiiglimonil  enterprize  and  agitation  as  to 
gobackto  thochildish  sports  of  tho  tournament,  as  the 
most  appropriate  pageant  in  honor  of  a  Virgin  Queen  ? 

We  turn  for  another  illustration  of  our  subject  lo  tho 
history  of  Conquest.  Out  of  tho  maSs  of  materials  af. 
forded  hy  this  chapter  of  history,  wo  select  tho  famil¬ 
iar  instances  of  Alexander  of  Maccdon,  and  Moham¬ 
med  the  founder  of  Islamism.  It  is  tho  province  tnd 
oxcellcnco  of  philosophy  to  engraft  her  most  procioo# 
IsOTOTO  o(  inttnietion  00  th«  most  familiar 
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The  story  of  the  Mamiotiian  is  so  eonscrraled  as  an 
instance  n(  unuovernable  anil  nnmiiif^atoil  ambition, 
worthy  of  iiniiiin;;Icfi  rf'nrolialion,  iliat  it  seems  like 
sacrilege  almost  to  use  it  for  any  otlier  {)iirj)osr.  IJiil 
wlmt  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Who  was  Alexamlrr? 
lie  was  the  scholar  of  Aristotle:  the  wisest  of  unin¬ 
spired  men:  Ari..tolli*’s  wisdom  and  iiiniienee  as  a 
pree.ejiior  was  practically  expended  in  I'oruiinga  perfect, 
human  character  in  his  pupil.  Alexander's  youth  was 
spent  in  studying  witli  such  a  master  the  forms  ol  hu- 
linn cxeellence  that  hisUiry  then  airorded  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  toexcelhuicc  whieh  philosophy  then  suggested.  It  , 
M  as  not  strange  that  perfection  to  a  mind  thus  modeled 
was  in  the  line  of  mtHiary  Moie  modern 

timers  give  us  numerous  illustrations  of  the  same  mis-  i 
take.  \or  was  it  strange  that  coinjuest  toiiim  seemed  ' 
the  pathway  to  the  highest  developernent  of  his  nature 

— that  to  wield  the.  destirncs  of  a  glohe,  hv  an  arm  of' 

.  .  'i  ■ 

nncontrolled  power,  was  tlic  reali/ation  of  human  na-  ' 

ture's  highest  attainahle  excellenec.  He  had  Homer 
under  his  pillow  hy  night,  and  Hoin«  r's  heroes  were  ; 
before  his  mind's  eye  by  day,  and  lie  punted  to  be  in  ; 
fact  and  life  what  they  were  in  fancy  and  in  song. — 
W  e  see  the  result  wc  might  have  autieipate<l,  in  all 
his  movements — his  youthful  exploits — tiis  liuliaii  ex- ' 
peditions— ‘his  Kgyplian  moveiiieiils — his  Ibibyioiiish  ' 
conquests!  We  see  in  all  Amhiiion,  it  is  true.  He 
thought  Ambition  right  and  glorious.  Hut  we  see  as¬ 
pirations  also — lofty  aspirations — tiie  aspirations  con 
natural  to  6\ir  race,  venting  themselves  just  in  the  chan-* 
iiel  whieh  his  education  and  eircuinstanees  w  oulil  lead 
us  to  anticipate. 

And  what  was  Mohammed  ?  An  impostor,  answers 
one:  a  fanatic,  answ  ers  another:  a  wonderful  man,  an 
•wer  all. 

We  fear  no  rivalry  hetween  Islumism  and  ('hristian- 
ity.  We  slirink  from  no  comparison  of  f’hrist  and  the 
Prophet;  and  therefore  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  | 
the  true*  excellence  of  Mohammed,  and  can  aflford  to 
give  his  character  as  an  illustration  of  our  subject. — 
I.iring  in  an  age  of  extreme  efTeminacy  and  pitiable  | 
superstition — surrounded  on  every  side  hy  the  lowest  | 
specimens  of  humanity,  where  I'very  noble  feature  of 
man  was  buried  b(  neath  a  mass  of  superstition,  Mo- 
hainnud  went  forth  from  Arabia  at  the  head  of  llious- 
aiids  ofniMiof  the  fiivst  physical  frames  and  most  tow¬ 
ering  amSitimi,  olTcriiig  to  the  nations  the  alteTuative 
iff  Islamis:n  t*r  di'ath — i  l»elief  in  the  unity  of  (»od  and 
the  reality  of  his  mission  of  reform,  or  extermination. 

He  icmIo  forth  amidst  tlie  atViighted  and  pitiful  na¬ 
tions,  on  the  red  h  trse  of  the  .ipocalypse^  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  the  impersonation  of  the  sublime  in  hu¬ 
man  chanicter. 

Besides  the  inteiest  attaching  to  him  as  the  ordain  j 
fd  avenger  of  the  eriim’s  of  the  church  and  the  follies  i 
of  the  worbl,  we  consider  Maohmined  the  best  speci- ’ 
men  of  Uie  perleetion  of  mere  living  character  that  tb^  I 
age  alTortled,  and  his  plan  of  elevating  human  nature 
and  purifying  religion,  for  an  uninspired  many  a  most 
wonderful  instance  of  mental  greatness.  The  more 


’  closely  we  study  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  will  find  that 
'  the  particular  forms  of  liumdii  aspirations  were  fash* 
j  ioned  by  the  times  in  which  men  lived,  and  that  Mo. 
hammed  was  almost  a  necessary  result  of  lofiy  asnir. 
ings  after  perfection,  placed  amidst  such  circmiist.^n* 

:  cesofalinost  universal  degradation. 

j  We  do  not  mean  to  plead  for  the  ambit  ion  of  oie 
I  race  !  W  e  trust  that  none  deplore  it  more  unfeignedlv 
than  w’e  do;  wc  do  not  wish  to  lessen  the  ahhorrmce 
of  the  jilunderers  of  our  species,  or  give  our  sanction  to 
the  trade  ofwar.  Hut  ifwo  carry  the  j)rinci[ile  wi>  are 
elucidating  down  through  successive  ages,  and  lirinir 
under  the  range  of  its  aspiration  the  m  ghty  names 
that  yet  startle  us  as  we  trace  the  revolutions  of  our 
species,  w’c  may  read  history  with  more  pleasure  and 
not  less  profit.  We  may  see  something  to  pity  and  some¬ 
thing  to  admire,  and  much  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  con 
ilomn  and  deplore  in  this  page  of  human  nature's  dt- 
velopement. 

We  may  serHrometheus  ever  more  hound  with  feikui 
down  to  the  loek  of  fated  degradation,  but  evermore 
struggling  with  immortal  and  renewed  energies  lobe 
free. 

We  SCO  'an  eagle  of  original  majesty  wiili  his  win^is 
shorn,  yet  lorgetful  of  his  condition,  ever  tliilleruiir 
vainly  to  soar  upwards  towards  his  native  regions. 

1  Tlie  compiests  of  Tamerlane,  and  (ienghis-khan,  and 
I  Alarie,  and  Attila  were  so  many  developoincnts,  ac- 
i  cording  to  the  eras  when  they  lived,  ol  man's  nuench- 
less  aspirations  after  perfection. 

W  e  mourn,  indeed,  this  perversion  ofhuman  energy 
We  grieve  that  Alexander  had  not  learned  anolhcr 
ambition-— that  Mohamm(‘<l  had  not  been  a  Christian— 
I  that  Alarie  had  not  learnod  a  nobler  field  of  enterprizc, 
— that  Napoleon  had  not  drunk  the  spirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  expendeil  his  mighty  energies  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  in  the  blessing  of  his  race.  This  would  have 
been  a  nobler  sphere  and  most  glorious  ambition.  Over 
tlie  very  page  wo  blot  with  tears  for  human  misery  and 
perverte.l  genius,  wo  recognize  the  upward  tendencies 
of  the  human  scul,  and  its  oft  misdirected  and  some¬ 
times  mad,  but  ever  miglity  paiiiings  after  perfection. 

Our  next  illustration  is  derived  from  that  chapter 
of  history  that  records  the  achievements  of  (lonius,  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Arcliitccture,  Music  and  Poetry. 

'riiis  is  a  rich  and  varied  record;  the  brightest  pago 
in  the  book  of  man's  triumphs.  Creative  genius  is 
j  the  higlw'St  adumbration  of  the  Deity.  Wo  rrve 
rence  and  admire  though  we  cannot  idolize  it. 
are  not  guilty  of  the  vandalism  that  would  destroy  all 
these  elVorts  of  genius,  nor  of  the  radicalism  that  con¬ 
siders  a  taste  fi>r  them  inconsistent  with  piety  and 
sense.  It  illustrates  our  subject;  for  what  is  it  vbat 
stirs  up  and  guides  the  powers  of  genius?  Is  it  nd 
'he  ideal  of  perfection.  Is  there  notan  esscntisl  torm 
-af  the  hcaiiliful  and  the  glorious — the  guild  and  the 
sublime,  forever  liaunling  his  soul,  and  flitting  before 
his  minds  eye  ;^hat  he  is  ever  endeavoring  to  realize 
or  approximato  is  his  producUona. 
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Do  V®  Jf'O*  principle  in  tho  Apollo  Belvl- 

dero  and  Venus  de  Medici  of  the  sculptor  1 

“In  those  gloHoui  form*  where  gtnnJ  exprcst 

All  ibnl  ideal  beauty  over  bleit 

The  mind  with  In  its  most  unearthly  moo»l, 

^Vhere  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest, 

A  rav  of  immortality  — — /’ 

Do  we  not  seo  it  in  the  Madonnas  and  Magdalcns  of 
the  painter?  In  the  Coliseum,  in  the  Parthenon 
and  the  St.  Peter’s  of  the  arihitcct?  In  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  depths  of  music,  and  in  the  dreams  and  songs  of 
the  poet.  Never  in  actual  human  form  and  feature, 
never  in  any  single  scene  of  nature, — never  in  any  hu- 
raan’character,  did  there  exist  the  prototypes  of  the 
chef ’d  oiivres  of  genius?  * 

The  Appollo]  Belvidere  had  not  a  counterpart, 
probably  even  in  the  incarnate  Divinity,  for  he  look 
on  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  Madonna  has  a 
beauty  not  possessed  on  earth  hy  her  who  is  styled  by 
one  part  of  the  church,  the  Mother  of  Cod,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  with  Ave  Marias. — Nature  never  clustered  in 
one  scene,  what  the  architect  gatliers  together  in  his 
structures  of  glorious  magnificence,  or  gives  such 
combinations  of  sound,  as  Haixdel  pours  into  his  ora¬ 
torio,  or  Mozart  breathes  in  his  rctpiium  ! 

These  are  copies  after  ideal  beauty,  and  su])limity,and 
glory,  and  excellence.  Copies  which  the  world  ad¬ 
mire,  and  with  which  tlicy  arc  enraptured — but  which 
the  author  compares  with  the  original  and  is  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Passing  hy  the  others  now,  let  us  con 
fine  ourselves  a  moment  to  poetry.  Is  it  not  the 
form  of  ideal  perfection  in  sentiment  and  action 
that  the  poet  is  ever-striving  to  convey  to  his  in¬ 
spirations.  Ilis  IS  a  world  of  soft,  light,  sweet  tones, 
and  gentle  music,  and  more  glorious  and  graceful  ac¬ 
tions,  than  he  ever  beheld  on  earth;  or  it  is  a  world  of 
sublimer  passions  or  more  daring  enterprise,  or  even  of 
darker  or  more  demoniac  rage  and  fury  than  he  ever 
actually  witnessed.  Wc  have  softer  or  harsher 
forms  of  excellence  and  perfection,  according  to  the 
sense  and  standard  of  the  Poet,  as  in  the  mythology  of 
ancient  times. 

In  the  dark  and  Irouhlcd  dream  of  Pvron,  for  life 


Plato,  who  had  tlm  very  soil  Jof  |poetry,  w®  §«• 
tho  efforts  of  man,  according  to  his  different  model®,  to 
breathe  perfection  into  his  production®.  Tho  dream- 
ings  of  an  Atalantis  and  isles  of  tho  blessed,  iho  ev®r 
recurring  reminiscences  of  a  golden  and  departed  age— 
the  passionate  prediction  of  another  and  a  brighter  era, 
the  outhurstings  of  a  world's  imagination  attho*discoYe* 
ry  of  a  new  hemisphere,  the  dreaM  of  glory  almost  uni¬ 
versally  indulged  in  reference  to  it;  yea,  the  poetry  of 
faith  and  hope  about  it  yet,  which  escape  from  tho 
wise  and  reflecting, — all  show  how  deep-seated — how 
easily  evoked — universally  chcTished  in  the  human 
heart,  are  those  aspirings  after  perfection. 

These  things  teach  us  that  there  is  yet  in  the  human 
heart  an  unoradicated  tliough  vague  sense  of  a  world 
of  beauty  and  forms  of  glory  which  have  passed  away. 
Till  rendered  sordid  hy  unhappy  influences  there  is  in 
every  bosom  responses  to  these  tones,  and  kindling® 
hi  sympathy  with  their  aspirations.  There  is  a  yearning 
after  them  like  the  reminiscences  of  earlier  days  and 
brighter  suns  and  serencr  skies  which  our  childhood 
enjoyed. 

Who  will  not  say  that  he  has  had  intense  and  inex¬ 
pressible  feelings  awakened  in  his  mind  in  gazingon  th® 
productions  of  genius  in  their  varied  departments,  a 
mysteiious  and  incomniunicable  feeling  of  communion 
with  the  author  ialllie  i  leal  which  filled  at  first  his  eye, 
sometimes  even  after  monliis  and  years  of  study. 

Was  it  not  like  the  recollections  of  a  dream,  and  a 
vague  and  hitter  consciousness  of  bettor  and  higher  and 
holier  hopes,  and  destiny  than  we  have  ever  attained? 

Such  are  the  aspirations  evidenced,  and  often  enkin¬ 
dled  ill  the  immortal  mind  by  the  prcxliictions  of  Genius. 

We  must  pass  by  another  illustration  which  wo  de¬ 
signed  to  deduce  from  the  revolutions  of  our  race— 
specifying  as  instances  the  Reformation,  and  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  Fiance — one  pertaining  to  man’s  religious, 
the  other  to  his  civil  perfection — and  proceed  to  another 
and  the  last  illustration  of  our  subject.  It  is  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  wonderful  physical  discoveries  and  tri¬ 
umphs  cf  modern  times. 

These  splendid  disc overie.s  and  improvements  in  all 
the  appliances  of  human  comfort  which  distinguish  thi® 


and  poetry  to  him  were  one  long  and  varied  <lrea,n,_|  and  aiomade  the  theme 

tve  see  the  effort  to  invest  man  with  somcthinir  wild- 1  everlasting  enlogium.  That  this  is  an  ag. 

in  which  the  ocean  is  navigated  hy  steam,  and  when, 
photographic  drawings,  will  soon  he  as  common  as  th® 
picture  books  of  children,  issutheient  to  sliow  what  tho 
human  mind  in  this  direction  has  aspir«‘d  to,  and  ha® 
accomplished. 

Now  wc  think  that  tho  principle  wc  have  been  elu¬ 
cidating  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  triumphs,  and  i® 
tho  vague  motive  to  all  these  rflbrtf;  there  is  an  aim 
after  ahigher  •Icgrcc  ot  perfection,  an  ambition  to  realiz® 
the  golden  age;  to  gain  that  control  of  the  elements; 
and  that  triumph  over  material  agents,  which  will 
make  them  tributary  to  man’s  ambition  as  well  as  hit 
comfort. 

This,  if  we  judge  aright,  is  the  philosophy  of  oui 


fran«l  worthier  ot  awo  tlian  he  actually  possesses. 
In  this  dream  the  model  was  “archangel  ruined,”  and 
perfection  to  his  morbid  taste  was  approximation  to 
5!atanic  grandeur.  While  wc  execrate  these  stereo¬ 
typed  impersonations  of  ideal  perfection,  we  arc  not 
astonished  at  them  after  studying  liis  mind  and  morals 
any  more  than  at  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
phrenzy  of  the  Crusader.  It  is  human  nature  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  pursuing  the  same  phantom  still. 

in  the  dark  and  towering  Shelley,  with  his  fairy 
'corld  without  a  God,  bound  in  cohesno  by^  trans- 
scendental  love.  So  in  the  pictures  of  the  mihl  and 
benevolent  Wordsworth— tho  Sybillino  responses  of 

Coleridge— in  the  beautiful  and^holy  of  Goethe _ the 

lofty  and  noble  of  Schiller,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed 

*0  quote  him  intliis  connexion — in  the  philofopliy  of 

^  fc~X®.  n,  r  r  j 


boasted  and  boastful  age  of  material  triumpht  nndphye^ 
ieal  diaeoveriea. 
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We  ir©  not  now  d!scu«^ln  j  th©  moral  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  or  deciding  whctlicr  this  is  an  age  wortfiy  the 
high  eulogiums  it  rccrivrs,  or  ig  so  vastly  .superior  to 
all  antecedent  devHop^'mf'nts  of  the  same  U’ridciicy. 
Wc  speak  of  these  farts  only  as  iliustrati  VC  of  tho  ever 
Jiving  and  irrepressible  e.ijdnitions  of  our  nature. 

Here  is  man,  grasping  in  another  form  after  the  ideal 
of  perfection,  to  whicll^.is  nature  was  preconfonned; 
and  which  in  some  shape  he  is  forever  Eceking  to 
realize.. 

It  is  the  same  human  nature  that  began  to  build  the 
tower  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  which  heaved  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  that  erected  tlio  wall  around  China,  that  reared 
the  Colossus  at  Rhodes  and  left  them  as  inonuincnts  of  < 
power  and  manifestations  of  ambition-— the  same  ira-  ' 
mortal  miud,  dissatisfied  and  restless,  which  wrought 
the  mythological  pccfectioii  of  ancient  paganism^ 
and  wildered  amidst  the  gorgeous  JplKiutaiics  ofastrol- 
ogy  and  magic— was  fired  by  tho  noisy  pomp  of  war, 
and  fed  on  the  stomiy  music  ofcomjuest,  and  emulated 
the  Creator  in  the  works  of  sculpture,  j)ainling  and  arch¬ 
itecture. 

VV'e  do  not  mean  to  8j)cak  contemptuously  of  any  of 
these  manifestations  of  our  common  nature.  We  will 
not  say  all  we  think  of  tliis  last,  gigantic,  convulsiv** 
effort  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  to  our  view  no  loftier, 
nor  as  lofty  as  many  that  have  preecded  it.  It  i.s  no 
lovelier,  nor  as  lovely,  nor  as  sathfying,  nor  as  enno¬ 
bling  as  many  whose  results  have  perished,  or  are 
preserved  oidy  to  ho  pili.  d. 

But  we  wili  institute  no  invidious  comparisons.  W’c 
will  not  compare  the  proudest  medern  triumph  over 
matter,  with  tho  ihih(d  of  Kgyptiaii  pride  ami  power  in 
the  yet  staniling  pyramid  or  the  new  mouldcringTIi^  - 
bfS.  Wc  will  not  place  the  age's  Isst  discovery  ol 
power  along  sitlo  of  l!ie  lost  power  of  Arcldmedes, 
or  measure  the  canals  of  Europo  and  America  with 
the  aqueducts  of  Home, 

FJeare  not  capable  o!  appreciating  tiie  spiiit  of  the. 
nge,  ('T  able  to  sing  lialhlujalis  to  the  praise  of  mechan¬ 
ical  triumphs.  We  are  content  to  listen  to  its  fulsome 
praises,  or  smile  at  its  glowing  premises,  wliilst  we 
ar©  borne  on  by  thotid.'*  of  an  almost  unbroken  popabr 
opinion  with  ulmost  tlie  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the 
promised  EJen  of  physical  perfection  and  ili©  inillen- 
ial  period  of  unexampled  wealth. 

W’c  only  presume  to  philosophise  on  the  facts;  and 
from  this  last  class  of  facts,  as  veil  as  ;>11  others 
which  the  ample  volume  of  his.^Mry  Hv»\s  us.  v’c  tmiher 
one  common  dcmon«tr  tion — t!:ai  piTfi'Cti  'p,  \\liaf ev¬ 
er  protean  shape  it  may  assume  to  tho  ryo  and  t.he 
hop©  of  man,  is  the.  object  of  human  nature's  stron¬ 
gest  and]  most  instinctive  and  iirfpr»'r'ible  aspira¬ 
tions.  — 

And  now — what  should  ihcso  aspiraiimis  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  thus  illuslraicd  by  every  age,  teach  us? 

Wo  htTo  not  sketched  ibcra  merely  as  an  eiercisc 
«f  tasto  or  intellectual  gratification— wo  desire  that  it 
iiaj  be  profitable,  wo  think  it  will  euablo  us  more 


deeply  lo  realize  the  digrdty  and  in:n:ortality  of  n  an’s 
nature. 

MinisUirs — especially  these  v. !io  dwell  rriuch  onj 
plainly  on  the  dark  and  linmiliuting  doctrine  of  hu¬ 
man  depravity,  arc  apt  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
point,  a'3  if  they  uouhted  or  denied  the  dignity  of  our 
nature.  W’e  desire  lo  take  back  nothing  uttered  else¬ 
where  on  the  Subject  of  luiir/an  depravity — we  be¬ 
lieve  all  wc  have  ever  said,  and  can  compromise  no 
trulli  to  compliment  any  portion  of  our  lellow  men _ 

Notwithstanding,  wc  believe  in  tho  dignity  of 
liuman nature.  W’e  will  say  with  Shakespeare,  the 
bible  of  many  men.  “What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ! 
How  noble  in  reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties !  In 
form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  In  ac- 
tion  liow  like  an  angel;  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God  I 
Tho  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals!” 

Tho  very  views  of  man  give  to  us  the  highest  idta 
of  his  greatness.  These  aspirations  so  intense,  so  va¬ 
ried,  and  so  long  continued,  though  so  fruitless  for 
the  most  part,  give  us  ovt'rwhelming  evidence  at  onco 
of  the  grandeur  anil  the  ruin  of  Imman  nature.  As 
we  wander  through  the  Pantheon  of  heathen  mythology, 
or  gaze  on  the  pyramids  of  human  power;  as  we  muse 
amidst  the  productions  of  genius,  on  the  sculptured 
marble,  tlic  speaking  canvass,  the  ihrili  of  music,  ortho 
inspiration  of  song,  or  even  gaze  on  the  pathway  of  the 
conqueror,  we  feel  that  man  is  uiiglity  though  he  is  a 
wreck,  that  tlic  nature  tliat  put.s  forth  such  efiorts, 
evt  n  in  its  ruins  is  a  noble  nature,  and  wili  never,  and 
can  never  perisli.  In  weal  or  woe,  it  will  exist  forever ! 

W’c  j»igh  ever  its  fall,  hnt  feel  its  glory  still.  It  is 
our  own  nature,  and  in  its  gloiy,  and  in  its  fall,  \Ne 
feel  the  most  exquisite  and  unfeigned  sympathy.  We 
may  learn  also  to  mourn  over  the  general  and  almost 
universal  misdirecticn  of  humia  energies. 

It  is  certainly  distressing  to  a  mind  of  benevolence, 
in  looking  over  the  history  of  fmman  aspirations,  to 
find  that  so  largo  a  portion  were  not  oven  professedly 
directed  lo  the  moral  perfection  of  our  species,  anl 
that  so  many  were  eritircly  perverted  and  therefore  ne¬ 
cessarily  IruiiiCss  if  not  injurious. 

In  returning  from  the  rapid  sketch  wc  have  mad#', 
wo  naturally  feel  tlm  question  rising — “W’licrcforf 
was  all  this  wa.ste?”  And  regret  that  we  could  not 
t  onsistrnlly  with  truth  have  given  abetter  accoent  of 
the  aspirations  of  cur  race. 

W’e  arc  tempted  almost  lo  indulge  too,  in  a  bittpr 
and  now  uselesadreain  and  fancy  what  this'world  would 
have  been,  if  in  all  periods  of  time,  and  every  part  of  it* 
territory,  man's  aspirations  had  been  shaped  aright.— 
What  a  difit'ient  and  delightful  history  would  oui’4 
have  been  if  such  energies  hud  always  been  properly 
directed  !  If  such  powers  as  we  have  seen  developed, 
instead  of  being  pressed  beneath  the  iEtna  load  of  de¬ 
praved  aCToctions,  had  ever  been  untrammcllcdfand  holy 
and  free  ?  Had  Alexander  pursued  a  nobler  field  of  am* 
bition— had  Mohammed  been  a  Christian,  had  Ala^ 
ico  been  trained  to  another  enterprise,  and  had  Ifa* 
poloan  d-mk  tho  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  txpondid 
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bit  mighty  energies  in  the  blessingr  of  his  race  what 
the  facts  of  Iho  past,  cannot  bo  altered. 

The  history  of  the  future,  however,  may  depend  in 
a  otcasaro  upon  the  personal  clTorts  and  influences  o 
e3.?h  successive  generation.  And  may  wo  not  rover,  j 
enlly  and  cirnestly  ask — Is  it  not  to  he  otherwisa  hu-  i 
fore  the  mysteries  of  our  race  slrall  close,  and  the  cyr  j 
clesof  its  aspirations  be  completed?  Is  man  alwaysl 
to  ho  baflled  ia  seeking  after  perfection?  Is  there  no 
actual  as  well  as  ideal  world  of  beauty  and  glory  1— 
lie  who  gave  man  these  energies  of  aspiration 
an  !  made  him  over  restless  and  dissatisfied,  liis  soul 
80  large,  as  we  have,  seen  that  nought  ou  earth  could 
titisfy  it,  did  ho  not  design  to  grant  liiin  somewhere 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next  a  realization  of  his  desires  ? 

Is  it  not  right  for  each  one  of  us  to  ask  whether  soino- 
whero  iu  this  world  or  in  the  next,  mm  may  not  ho  all 
h«»  feels  he  was  oiigiaally  and  ought  to  ho  always? 

This  leads  us  to  sav,  lanly;  this  subject  affords  us 
also,  an  indirect  but  striking  evidence  of  llic  truth  of 
Christianity. 

We  have  intimated  air oudy  that  tliore  is  a  kind  of 
continuous  prophecy  in  the  history  of  man,  that  these 
cravings  of  the  human  soul,  tlieso  ii  rcprossihlo  patitings 
arising  from  the  very  <lepths  of  its  nature  would  some¬ 
where  or  in  some  way  he  realized;  and  we  And  them 
met  and  more  than  realized  in  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion,  and  no  where  else.  There,  and  no  where  else, ; 
we  have  perfection  both  of  human  character  and  of| 
action.  We  have  the  fiist  in  tlio  peraon  of  the  foun-  ^ 
der  of  Christianity  and  the  last  in  the  Christian  enter- 1 
prise.  i 

The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  model  of  moral  | 
perfection.  The  ultiinatum  of  human  ambition  is  a  ' 
likeness  to  his  character.  i 

To  stand  in  this  world  asserting  and  exemplifying! 
great  principles  against  the  universal  tide  of  senti- 1 
ment  and  practice  to  walk  in  the  sublimity  of  fiiith,  de-  ; 
serted  by  all  friends, — to  confide  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  and  persevere  in  the  discharge  of  duty;  and  then  ! 
•hetrfully  and  serenely  await  the  ultimately  happy  is- ! 
suis  of  truth  and  righteousness,  amidst  all  the  whirl 
of  human  passion,  and  the  earthquake  of  human  pow¬ 
er.  This  is  perfection  of  character.  This  is  to  be  like 
Christ,  and  thitis  open  to  all!— -unlike  the  triumphs  of 
getius,  the  joys  of  conquest,  the  treasures  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  the  raptures  of  poetry. 

Moral  excellence  is  equally  open  to  every  aspirant, 
and  persevering  effort  will  always  be  ultimately  suc- 
cesiful. 

The  Christian  entt^rprise  presents  the  tme  perfection 
of  human  action.  Its  very  concepti  on,  which  neve 


cntcro<i  into  the  human  mini  before  announced  by 
its  author,  is  evidence  of  its  origin,  its  perfect  adapted - 
n;35  to  fill  man's  evorl.i?iing  aspiration,  and  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illusii.itionof  its  divinity.  Here  is  true  glory  and 
honor  and  unmortality  below,  and  the  path  to  eternal 
;  !if*  ahovt*;  fu  he  ca  j  i /  mI  in  carrying  out  to  completion 
j  ihu  Christian  enterprise. 

I  'Phis  is  nobler  than  finding  the  philosopher's  stono 
!  o:  the  elixir  of  licalth  it  is  turning  the  drops  of  human 
I  d  pravity  into  moral  and  immortal  excellence,  Irans- 
j  muting  human  wretchedness  by  the  touch  of  truth, 
j  .'utd  the  breath  of  prayer,  into  the  blessings  of  a  Par¬ 
adise,  lovelier  than  Cdon's, 

It  is  nobler  than  tho  glory  ol|conqucst.  Itfis  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  hencficcnce,  purer  than  the  joy  of  the  couqueror, 
— the  joy ^of  the  henefactcr.  ’Tis  nobler  than  to  chisel 
the  human  form  in  all  the  poifectiou  of  the  Apollo  Uel- 
vidcrc,  or  even  to  draw  from  Heaven  tho  fahle<l  fire 
of  Promotheus.  ’'Pis  imparting  the  imago  of  God,  tc 
j  the  roughness  and  rock  of  human  character,  and  light- 
ing  up  tho  firo  of  love  and  joy  iu  tho  cold  forms  of  tho 
spiritually  dead ! 

’Tis  more  glorious  than  to  depict  tho  features  of 
beauty  in  forms  ofsuhlimily  on  the  canvass,  or  to  pile 
together  monuments  oP  architerture,  or  to  even  rob 
nature's  self  ol  her  own  features  by  the  photographic 
pencil;  for  all  these  shal  sooner  or  later  perish  their  im- 
in nriality,  at  farthest  shall  cease  witli  the  final  Con- 
rtagiafiop,  for  there  tlic  gorgeous  palacos,  tho  cloud- 
eapt  towers— yea,  the  great  globe  itself  shall  perish, 
hut  tho  features  of  moral  excellence  traced  in  tho  hu¬ 
man  spirit  by  Christi.an  efforts,  shall  shine  on  and 
brighter  long  after  that  distant  era  shall  have  come  and 
gone;  yea  the  likeness  of  God,  executed  through  hu¬ 
man  instrumentality  in  time,  shall  bo  hung  up  in  the 
palace  of  Heaven  to  mellow  in  the  light  of  Eternity. 

Here  then,  we  repeat  Christianity  is  the  perfection  of 
human  character  and  action,  and  the  end  of  human  na¬ 
ture’s  loftiest  aspirations.  Happy  shall  we  be  and 
rich  will  be  the  reward  ©four  honest,  though  humble 
contribution  to  your  interests.  Gentlemen  of  the  Wirt 
|InstituU'>;  if  by  this  portraiture  of  the  varied  aspirn- 
;  tions  of  our  race,  this  picture  of  its  strange  perversions 
;and  this  exhibition  ofjits  true  direction, — any  should 
1  he  induced  or  assisted  to  secure  that  perfection  of 
I  character  which  consists  in  likeness  to  the  Redeem- 
I  er,  and  that  perfection  of  action  which  consists  in  an 
I  unreserved  consecration  of  talents  and  tasto  and  ge- 
;  nius,  and  the  powers  of  eleoquence,  of  art,  and  song 
I  to  tho  universal  consummation  of  the  Christian  enter- 
;  prise,  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  man;  this  over 
restless  and  usurping  race. 
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kn-SIIAAT  EXAMIIIBR, 


JLOTC’S  OUEUOOIV. 


A  TALE  FO  RTl!E  LADIES. 


■r  jErr&BT  u.  BorirE. 


CltArTBR  riBST.— THE  WAUIE. 

•Oh,  that  I  was  a  man !’  sighed  the  pretty  daughter 
of  old  Calico,  tlio  retired  dealer  in  muslins  and  raan- 
tuas,  *I  wish  I  was  a  man,’  and  closing  her  music 
book,  she  leaned  the  loveliest  face  in  Cincinnati  upon 
a  hand  so  petite^  yet  graceful,  that  Praxiteles  would 
have  forgotten  \\\(i  painter  in  the  man,  and  instead  of 
transfeiring  its  counterfeit  to  the  dull  canvass,  have 
pencilled  it  upon  the  living  heart. 

Her  cousin  Harry  heard  the  querulous  exclamation; 
but  his  attention  was  absorbed  in  framing  certain  niys. 
tical  combination,  as  the  blaze  of  the  coal  occasion¬ 
ally  gave  them  to  his  view’ ;  so  ho  said  nothing,  al¬ 
though  the  speaker  seemed  to  expect  an  answ’er. 

•  Cumin,  cousin  Harry  I  say  !’  exclaimed  the  spoiled 
beauty,  stamping  a  foot  of  (/hinose  proportions  upon 
'he rich  lirussels,  ‘you  are  positively  stupid  to  night! 
Herel  have  been  talking  to  you,  yet  you  pay  no  at¬ 
tention;  thinking  of  the  lost  Pleiad  or  the  sophistries 
of  Thales,  for  aught  1  know!’ 

•  My  dear  Agnes,’  replied  the  gentleman,  *  what  do 
you  wish  1’ 

•  I  wish  I  was  a  man  !’ 

•  Do  you  V  quietly  responded  heroousin,  at  the  same 
time  stirring  the  Arc  in  the  grate :  it  was  tho  last 
night  of  the  dying  year,  nnd  the  kern  blast  howled 
fiercely  tho  requiem  of  tho  passing  fragment  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

•  1  do  indeed,*  was  the  reply  of  Agnes,  *  for  I  feel 
that  woman  is  deprived  of  all  thosu  opportunities  o^ 
becoming  great,  of  doing  good  and  bencfitting  mankind 
which  art  so  lavishly  strewn  in  the  paths  of  favored 


manhood.  We  are  shut  out  from  all  agency  in  the 
government  of  men  ;  we  may  be  fired  with  ambition, 
but  despotic  custom  hits  deprived  us  of  the  right  to 
assert  our  claims  with  the  slightest  chance  of  a 
hearing!  Pray,  what  chances  have  our  sox  of  piling' 
a  fabric  of  honor  and  fame,  of  accelerating  the  march  of 
knowledge,  or  curbing  the  progress  of  vicel” 

This  speech  came  from  the  cherry  lips  of  sweet  Set- 
enteen,  yet  my  readers  must  not  condemn  her;  ambi¬ 
tion  is  a  god -like  attribute,  and  burns  as  brightly  upon 
the  altar  of  woman  as  it  does  upon  the  shrine  of  man¬ 
hood.  Woman  can  exercise  her  powers  in  the  tented 
field,  the  cabinet,  and  the  hall  of  debate  as  well  as  in 
the  social  circle,  witness  Joan  of  Are,  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  Fanny  Darusmont.  Woman  has  aright 
to  be  ambitious,  especially  of  the  ambition  of  doing 
good. 

•  You  can  do  much,  my  sweet  Cousin,’  answered  her 
hearer — ‘  to  your  sex  is  given  power  to  mould  the 
plastic  mind  that  it  may  acknowledge  the  truths  of 
virtue  and  receive  those  spund  inculcations  which,  im¬ 
planted  early,  become  the  guiding  principles  of  tho 
man  ;  strengthening  w  ith  the  advance  of  years.’ 

A  cloud  of  vexation  crossed  the  brow  of  the  listen¬ 
ing  maiden,  and  with  the  rash  confidence  of  youth,  she 
denied  the  premises  laid  down  by  the  speaker. 

A  smile,  rarely  seen  upon  tho  grave  face  of  Harry 
Harrington,  illumined  his  couiiumance,  as  drawing  hit 
chair  to  Uio  side  of  tho  pouting  Agnes,  he  thus  con¬ 
tinued  his  exordium,  or,  rather,  altered  its  direction. 

‘  You  well  know,  dear  Agnes,  of  the  strong  desire 
entertained  by  your  father  for  our  immediate  union— 
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now  do  not  get  angry,  but  listen] — You  have 
bid  me  wait  until  another  year  shall  have  passed — to 
this  arrangement  I  seriously  object,  but  am  willing  to 
r«st  the  question  upon  the  issue  of  an  adventure,  w  hich 
trill  at  the  samo  time  prove  to  you  that  in  deeds  of 
rirlue,  philanthropy  and  kindly  inllucnce  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race,yoursex  have  decided  superiority  over  our?.’ 

Agnes  looked  seriously  into  the  f»ice  of  her  com¬ 
panion  to  SCO  whether  ho  was  not  jesting  with  her,  hut 
reading  there  tho  same  c  ilin,  serious  features  tlrat 
marked  his  general  demeanor,  she  beat  her  eyes  to  tiic 
ground,  and  laughed.  ‘  You  may  laugh,’  continued 
her  cousin,  ‘hut  listen — I  will  undertake  to  prove  to 
you  all  I  have  asserted—  ay,  more !  Y  ourself  shall  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  have  coitquered.  If  I  do  this,  my  guerdon 
shall  be  an  iminedialc  union.  If  I  do  not,  harsh  as 
four  imperious  doom  of  delay  is,  I  will  bow  siibmit- 
lifely.  Doyouagieel’ 

‘I  do,  I  do,*  laughed  tho  merry  girl,  ‘  and  I  know  I 
shall  win  !* 

The  bell  was  touched— the  servant  summoned  to 
bring  her  mistress’  roquelaire  and  furs,  and  Hariy 
Harrington  with  Agnei  upon  his  arm,  sallied  fortli  in 
quest  of  proofs,  which  w'cro  to  decido  this  singular 
wager. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. — THR  HOVE*. 

The  demon  of  the  storm  was  abroad  in  his  wrath  as 
the  pair  w'ended  their  way  along  tho  snow-coveied 
streets  of  Cincinnati.  T’lie  ice  in  the  Ohio  heaved  and 
tumbled  with  a  hoarse  dull  sound  as  the  passing  waters 
sluggishly  lifted  tho  vast  bodies  of  ice,  one  upon  an¬ 
other.  The  intry  lieavcns  were  starless — moonless  ; 
and  the  snow  falling  in  flakes  upon  the  person  of  Agnes 
made  her  half  regret  her  willing  actpiiescenco  in  the 
strange  freak  of  her  cousin -lover. 

Yet  was  the  little  world  of  this  Athens  of  the  West, 
busy  in  its  way.  The  paves  were  lined  with  groups 
of  young  and  old;  tho  one  antu  ipating  with  their 
season;  the  others  somewhat  aflected  by  the  merry 
voices,  and  careless  aspirings  of  those  around  them, 
w^re  hastening  to  purchase  the  gifts  whicli  childhood 
is  very  willing  to  attribute  to  the  generosity  ot  Santic- 
laug.  The  stores  w’ere  in  tho  blaze  of  their  holiday 
‘array,  and  toy  and  trinket,  book  and  bauble  vverr 
temptingly  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
gathered  there  to  purchase. 

What  a  mercurial,  easily  cheated  world  v>€  live  in  ! 
Youth  pleased  with  trifles,  ago  descending  from  its 
gravity,  finds  enjoyment  in  filling  up  the  le^piisitions 
of  childhood.  All  are  gay,  all  forgetful  that  they  are 
standing  upon  the  spot  where  ivas  an  impoitant  land¬ 
mark  in  the  circumscribed  voyage  of  life  !  Hope,  that 
ever-altendant  visitant,  looks  eagle  eyed  from  the 
grave  of  the  dead  to  the  cradle  of  the  new  year,  and 
whispers  to  the  mourner  that  with  the  past  has  de¬ 
parted  his  sorrow' ;  that  brighter,  happier  days  come 
with  the  advancing  future.  Experience,  judgment ! 
ihe  monitors  of  reality,  come  but  to  be  chased  away  be- 
^re  the  laugh  of  the  blue-eyed  tempter. 


Agnes  prtsssvl  morecloioly  to  the  arm  other  com- 
panion  as  llio  rash  ut  tho  rojoiciug  passengers  ob¬ 
structed  their  progrc'is.  Harrington  seemed  not  to 
n  >lico  what  was  passing  aiound  him  ;  buried  in  thought 
ho  ueirher  glanced  at  the  world  on  the  pave,  nor  tho 
vociferous  mirth  of  tho  sieighors,  who,  in  their  egg¬ 
shells  flew  over  tho  bosom  of  tho  yielding  snow.— 
Agnes  iiKjuircd  where  ho  was  going,  but  \n  ithout  re¬ 
turning  any  answer  he  tumtd  down  one  of  those  sus¬ 
picious  1  ines  which  his  companion  had  frequently  no¬ 
ticed,  but  never  passed  through,  and  pausing  beforo 
a  wretched  cabin,  he  knocked  upon  tho  lime-rent  panels 
of  the  door. 

Awe-struck,  and  wondeiing,  tho  timid  girloflcrcd  no 
enquiry',  but  threw  a  hasty  glance  over  tho  exterior  of 
the  building.  It  was  one  of  lliosc  log  houses  still  to 
be  seen  in  tho  by-ways  of  our  western  cities.  Decay 
hail  done  its  work  upon  it,  and  w'hatever  comfort  it 
may  havo  onco  possessed  was  now  destroyed.  Tho 
plastering  of  ilio  interstices  w’as  gone,  and  the  storm 
lead  free  passage.  Tho  windows  were  stulfcd  with 
rags,  and  tho  sounds  of  pain  came  upon  tho  car,  as 
tlie  door  was  slowly  opened  through  w'liich  she  and 
her  companion  entered. 

Why  describe  the  interior  of  tho  dwelling  where 
Want  is  lord,  and  Misery  has  taken  up  its  abode! — 
Yot  Agnes,  versed  a?  she  was  in  the  details  furnished 
by  others,  was  sickened  at  the  ilisplay  of  human 
wretchedness  that  met  her  vision  as  she  stepped 
within  an  apartment  which  she  felt  was  indeed  tho 
hahitation  of  misery.  Upon  a  con  di  by  the  embers  of 
a  waning  fir*  was  stretched  a  woman  apparently  in  tho 
grasp  of  the  King  of  TVrrors.  Several  children,  young 
and  s'^nalid,  were  weeping  on  their  knees  by  the  side 
of  th  dying;  and  the  tears  swelled  in  the  eyes  of 
Agnes  as  she  hcaid  their  sobs  and  felt  their  misery. 
A  fuither  look  brought  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  the  ga'zer,  for  by  the  fire,  making  a  warm  draught  to 
give  thesulVerer,wasone  whom  Agnes  well  remembered 
having  made  the  but  of  her  merriment. 

'riiis  minister  of  mercy  was  Miss  A - ,  who  be¬ 

longed  to  that  despised  body  called  spinsters,  and 
whenever  the  rich  daughter  of  Calico  had  observed  tho 
faded  features  and  humble  dress  of  tho  retiring  Miss 

A - ,  she  had  made  them  the  subject  of  ridicule 

among  her  young  and  equally  thoughtless  companions. 
Xow  wast  he  spisnter’s  triumph,  for  tlie  heart  of  Agnes 
bowed  to  the  superiority  of  her  whom  she  had  formerly 
contemned. 

Without  noticing  the  pair,  who  stood  contemplating 
the  scene  with  sad  emotions,  this  voluntary  attendant 
on  misery  proceeded  with  her  task  of  charity.  A  heavy 
groan  from  the  dying  woman  called  her  to  the  bed-side, 
and  she  saw  that  all  earthly  aid  would  be  of  no  avail. 
Tho  damps  of  deaths  were  thickly  gathering  upon  tho 
brow  of  the  suflerer,  and  the  film  closing  over  the  eye 
told  that  that  hour  was  at  hand. 

*  My  children,*  murmured  the  dying  parent,  the 
mother  triumphing  even  in  that  dark  moment,  *  what 
will  become  of  my  helpless  babe*  !* 
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•  I  will  praU^ci  ihon,*  s  li  1  Mi^?  A—,  *  1  will  bo 
io  them  in  tho  stead  of  tlto  inolli -r  they  liav3  lost.’ 

•  Aiil  I,*  sai  1  IlarringUn,  st'^ppirrg  forward  in  Iho 
prosonco  of  th'»  spin^iter,  *  will  share  with  yoa  in  your 
glorious,  your  noble  work.  Let  me,  too,  bo  an  agent 
In  clothing  tho  orplian  and  giving  bread  to  the  moth- 
crlcss.* 

‘I  also  will  assist,’  sobbed  the  spirit-softened  Agnes, 

*  dear  Miss  A - ,  pardon  the  past,  and  make  me  your 

pupil  in  the  cause  of  holy  charity.’ 

*  God  forever  bless  you  fjr  your  kindness  to  my  lit¬ 
tle  ones,’ 'hoarsely  wliispcred  iho  dying  woman — ‘  I 
have  always  placed  my  trust  in  tho  Friend  of  the 
widow,  aud  tho  F.ithcr  of  the  fatherless,  and  ho  has 
raised  me  up  many  friends  ;  my  children— ,  the  words 
died  upon  her  lips,  her  last  look  was  upon  her  olT- 
spring,  and  pressing  tho  hand  of  Miss  A—  to  her 
heart,  she  passed  away  from  tho  tiicatre  of  her  many 
tulTerings. 

CHAPTKa  THIRD.— THB  FAMILY  OBOUP. 

•  Ono  more  visit,  dear  Agnes,’  said  Harrington,  as 
he  drew  tho  arm  of  Agnes  within  his  own,  and  left 
the  spot  where  death  had  been  busy ; — ‘  Wo  have 
seen  what  woman  may  do  to  sooth  the  dying  pillow  and 
temper  sorrow  with  the  tear  of  mercy.  Let  us  now 
go  to  a  brighter  evidence  of  woman’s  usefulness.’ 

Agnes  replied  not,  tho  oventuf  the  night  had  quelled 
tho  rash  confidence  in  herself  with  which  she  started, 
•nd  with  passive  obedience  that  augured  well  for  the 
fruition  i*f  her  cousin’s  hopes,  sho  allowed  him  to 
take  her  whore  he  pleased. 

‘  Do  you  remember  George  H.  !’  asked  Harrington 
of  his  cousin,  as  they  came  again  upon  Main  Street. 

*  George  H.  the  drunkard,  whoso  wife  and  children 
were  obliged  to  leave  him  in  consequence  of  his  intem¬ 
perate  habits  V 

*  Tho  very  same,’  answered  the  gentleman,  ‘  wc  are 
going  now  to  his  house,’  and  so  saying  ho  rang  the 
bell  of  a  largo  handsome  edifice,  and  a  servant  prompt¬ 
ly  obeyed  the  summons.' 

A  few  moments  sufTiced  to  scat  them  before  a  cheer¬ 
ful  fire  in  an  elegantly  furnished  apartment,  that  con¬ 
trasted  well  with  the  chamber  they  hid  so  lately  quitted. 

Agnes  had  known  Mrs.  H.  some  five  years  before, 
a  heart  broken,  wretched  woman,  who  seemed  travel¬ 
ling  rapidly  to  that  refuge  for  human  sorrow,  the  grave; 
fv»u>,  she  saw  her  the  quiet  happy  matron,  her  coun¬ 
tenance  saddened  with  the  traces  of  pojti  care,  but  an 
air  of  serenity  and  Ghrisiiaii  thankfulness  showing 
that  tho  pre$eni  was  without  alloy.  Her  husband,  /Ac 
drunkard  that  leai,  welcomed  them  witli  an  air  of  easy 
]>olitencss,  ;u)d  discoursed  lluently  upon  the  current 
Ujpjcs  of  the  day,  while  sovoral  children  wore  poring 
witli  happy  beaming  louita  upon  the  pages  of  the  In* 
spired  V'^olumo,  which,  it  was  evident,  tlie  fathtr  had 
been  reading  to  his  family. 

*Can  it  ho  poasibU,*  thought  Agnes,  *  that  this  is 
reality.’ 


Her  cousin  seemed  to  road  her  thoughts,  and  ha 
smiled  as  turning  to  their  hosts,  he  mtntioncd  the 


wager. 


‘  My  young  friend,’  observed  H.,  addressing  Agnes, 
you  know  not,  yon  cannot  know  the  vast  difference 
between  tho  desire  to  do  good  and  the  fact  of  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  is  not  in  tho  salon,  the  gay  ^circle, 
or  the  fashionable  rout  that  the  energies  of  your  sex  are 
called  into  requisition,  yet  woman  can,  nay,  does  more 
to  sweeten  the  cup  of  human  life  than  man  in  his  pu¬ 
rest  moment  dreams  of.  I  am  a  living  witness  of 
woman’s  usefulness — he  paused,  and  looking  fondly 
on  his  wife,  resumed,  ‘four  years  ago,  and  I  was  an 
outcast  from  the  esteem  of  my  friends,  tho  victim  of 
fell,  untameahlc  passions.  She  whom  1  had  vowed  to 
protect  and  cherish,  was  exposed  to  want,  and  driven 
forth  to  seek  an  asylum,  other  than  the  one  w’hich  I 
had  turned  into  a  den  of  dissipation  and  vice.  Y ou  see 
me  now— tho  cause  of  it  is  the  energy,  the  Christian 
fortitude,  tho  ceaseless  prayers  of  her  who  clung  to  my 
ruined  fortunes,  after  all  had  abandoned  me.  She  bade 
mo  look  at  her  children,  but  the  wine-cup  had  a  strong¬ 
er  voice,  aud  1  went  on  until  disease  prostrated  mo 
upon  a  bed  of  pain.  Then  it  was  that  sho  conquered! 
Through  the  long  months  of  my  illness  she  toiled  to 
get  bread  forme,  all  unworthy  as  I  was,  and  I  arose 
from  tliat  couch  of  repentance,  an  altered,  because  a 
thinking  man.  She  had  been  the  *  still,  small  voice’ 
to  lure  mo  from  my  follies.  She  had  taught  me  to  look 
upon  myself  as  a  creature  born  for  higher  purposes, 
and  then,  while  the  wife  was  before  me,  she  brought 
our  little  household  around,  and  bade  them  kneel  with 
her  before  me.  The  past  with  all  its  madness  came 
over  mo  like  a  spirit’s  voice,  and  the  misery  I  was  in¬ 
flicting  upon  others,  made  me  take  that  resolution, 
which  under  God’s  favor  I  will  never  alter,  to  live  for 
her  who  had  regenerated  me,  to  live  for  my  children.’ 

The  gratified  wife,  gratified  less  at  hearing  a  recital 
of  her  well-earned  praises,  than  delighted  with  the  tone 
of  her  husband’s  determination  as  to  his  future  course, 
smiled  tcarftlly  upon  him,  while  he  took  her  hand  and 
clasped  it  wdlliin  his  own. 

Agnes  was  affected  with  the  scene  :  hero  was  indeed 
woman’s  triumph,  immeasurably  beyond  any  that  the 
victor  field  of  the  conqueror  may  present,  or  the  annals 
of  political  pre-emtinence  afford.  No  body  sbusiness 
lifeless  in  the  pathway  ojf  woman’s  triumph,  no  bleed¬ 
ing  sensibilities,  no  thirst  for  dominion  marks  her 
course !  Her  weapon  is  Virtue  bending  to  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  rising  superior  to  difficulty.  Her  battle 
field  is  the  human  heart,  and  she  instils  into  it  sound 
principles,  bidding  tho  wanderer  to  return,  aud  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  reformation  ! 

Agnes  left  tho  mansion  of  George  H.  no  longer  dis¬ 
contented  with  her  woman’s  estate,  and  Honry  Har¬ 
rington,  as  they  entered  the  parlor  where  Agnes  had 
uttered  her  wish  that  she  was  a  man,  felt  in  his  own 
mind  that  ths  wager  was  not  very  doubtful. 
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CHAPTAR  FOURTH. — THE  LETTER. 

*}f(trried  on  the  lOth  of  January^  183-,  Henry  IIar- 
junoTON,  to  Mhs  Agnes,  daughter (f  CadxoalUukr 
CaHco,  Esq.,  uU  of  Chicinnatid 

There  is  something  excessively  provoking  in  the 
air  of  impertinent  happiness  assumed  by  a  newly  tied 
Benedict,  which  hut  ill  accords  with  a  bachelor’s  views 
of  the  miseries  consequent  upon  marriage. 

Harry  Harrington  looked  thus  as,  on  the  evening  o^ 
the  eleventh  of  January,  he  sat  by  the  fire,  stirring  i^ 
abstractedly,  while  a  lady,  w  ith  whom  the  reader  is 
somewhat  acquainted,  was  seated  at  a  table  busily 
engaged  in  penning  a  letter. 

As  it  is  important  that  my  readers  should  be  ac. 
quainted  with  the  character  of  this  missive,  I  trans- 
scribo  it. 

*  Ves,  my  dear  Julia,  I  am  married  !  I  that  vowed 
never  to  submit  myself  to  thocongugal  yoke,  am  yoked 
at  last.  Well,  I  am  not  very  sorry,  for  Harry  is  a  good 
•oul,  and,  doubtless,  w  ill  let  me  have  my  own  vvay  ! — 
But,  Julia,  I  have  seen  much  to  make  mo  serious  of 
late.  I  never  knew  until  recently  how  much  good  w’e 
may  render  to  cur  fellow-creatures.  How  plain  is  the 
lineofw'oman’s  duty,  and  how  awful  are  herresponsi 
bilities!  Her  world  is  not  among  the  strifes  of  poli¬ 
tics,  faction,  and  selfish  trade  ;  but  she  may  be  great 
even  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  afflicted,  healing  the 
wounds  that  sharp  necessity  has  opened,  and  pouring 
the  oil  of  consolation  into  the  bosom  laboring  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  She  is  looked  to  as  a  guide  by  the 
young,  as  a  solace  by  th«  aged,  and  w’o  upon  her,  if 
neglecting  her  charge  she  devote  that  time  to  a  round 
of  fashionable  follies  which  should  be  spent  in  admin- 
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istcrlng  charity,  or  nitcnding  to  her  private  Jiitirs.  li 
she  have  children — ’ 

*  Very  w  ell  thought  of,’  said  a  voice  behind,  and 
looking  round  she  found  Harfington  coolly  pciusing 
her  letter. 

‘  Really,  Mr.  Harrington,  what  right  have  you  to 
read  my  private  correspondence  V 

‘The  right  of  a  husband,  my  dea.’*,  and  permit  me  to 
say  that  your  sentiments  do  you  great  honor.’ 

‘  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  dear  Harry  !’ 

*  But  you  must  not  think  I  shall  let  you  have  your 
own  way,’  remarked  the  complacent  liusand.— 

Agnes  smiled,  theie  was  mischief  in  that  smile. 


Note  to  the  Rf.aden. — Tho  author  hn*  but  one  word  to 
say  in  conclusion.  To  his  lady  rcjiderv,  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  sketch  of  Miss  A - .  Homely  as  her  character 

may  seem  drawn  by  my  rough  hun«l,  yet  it  is  a  l»eautiful  con¬ 
ception  ;  and  woman,  l>eantirul  and  pure  as  she  si>ems  when 
gliding  down  the  dance,  or  enthralling  the  soul  with  sweet 
sounds  ns  she  bends  over  the  harp,  is  far  moro  lorely  wh«n 
visiting  the  couch  of  pain,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  stricken. 

The  wife  of  George  11.  is  no  draft  upon  the  imagination.— 
Intemperance,  jiowerful  as  it  is,  may  be  dtiven  oul  before  the 
voice  of  conjugal  entreaty;  and  love,  warmed  into  new  life, 
gather  at  the  fire-sidc  and  gla<Mcnlho  hearts  of  a  household, 
if  women  do  but  use  that  influence  which  is  peculiarly  their 
own.  Be  not  ambitious  of  worldly  honors,— 

Seek  to  do  good,  hut  nirn  not  to  bo  great ; 

A  woman's  noblest  station  is  l•ctreal; 

‘  Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight, 

Domestic  worth,— that  shuns  too  strong  h  light.* 
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BY  BEV.  CHARLES  COOK. 


A  I.ICTURE  DILITKRFI)  nfFORE  THE  WiRT  Iv^TlTL’TI',  ' 
PiTTsicROii,  Pa.,  nv  Pev.  (’hart.f.s  f 

The  world  is  n  fjrcat  thratro,  on  which  srmc  after  , 
•rene  has  bc€*n  exhibited  hy  thchnman  family,  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  present  mornent.  History 
is  a  ^rand  diorama  inv,  hich  lliesc  scenes  are  caused  < 
successively  to  pass  before  our  eyes.  In  rcadiiu^  it 
we  not  only  live  our  own  lives  over  afrain,  but  those  ^ 
of  the  first  actors  and  of  eacli  company  consecutive-, 
ly,  until  the  surrounding  realities  of  our  own  consci- i 
ous  bein{^,  determine  our  identity  and  fir  our  abode 
smong^  iho  partners  of  our  passinjr  sorrows,  and  joys,  j 
It  is  impossihlo  to  contemplate  this  surprisin'^  ciliibi- 
lion  without  emotion.  Tlie  tragical  will  promote  the 
feeling*  of  revenge  or  pity,  as  the  agent  or  sutforermay  ■ 
hold  tho  attention;  the  grand  and  generous  will  excite  i 
admiration,and  perhaps  emulation;  the  incaiiand  sordid,  i 
contempt  and  disgust;  while  tho  beneficial  will  levy  a  | 
reasonable  lax  upon  the  giateful  afllctioiis.  Those } 
events  in  which  wo  arc  but  remotely  intcresited,  and  j 
which  very  indirectly  aflect  us,  will,  of  course,  make  ' 
tho  most  transient  impressions,  while  such  as  belong ' 
to  tho  chain  of  our  own  wellbeing,  though  the  links  he  | 
sxceediugly  remote,  will  bo  identified  with  tho  “u// 
that  mutually  operate  l\'r  the  benefit  of  the 
food,  or  tho  concatiiuiti-d  evils  of  which  tho  inisan- 
ihropo  is  always  ready  to  regard  himself  as  tho  ill-fa- 
Ud  victim.  A  thousand  happy  reminisi  cnees  crowding 
upon  the  current  events  of  American  history  will  givel 
to  the  revolution  from  which  w  e  date  our  national  ex- j 
iftence,  in  the  estimation  of  tho  citizens  of  this  coun*  ! 
try,  an  iinporlanco  and  an  interest  that  belong  to  no . 
other  pcrloil,  and  can  never  invest  any  other  event.  On  | 
Miis  page  the  cyo  loves  to  rest.  Here  it  drinks  in' 
thoto  tints  of  magic  beauty  which  the  picluro  as  it  i 
pMsoiover  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  tho  true  Aiuer.  i 
lean.  1  Ic  wond  rs  if  it  has  ever  been  so  attracting  to,  * 
or  hat  produced  such  thrilling  emotions  in,  the  minds  of 
others.  Or  rather,  if  it  be  not  like  the  speaking  canvas 
•f  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael,  becoming  more  impres. 
by  the  varnish  of  age.  What  then  will  be  its 


priceless  value  when  Iho  fact  shall  be  a  prominent  if- 
cord  of  some  dutant  day,  thatllic  event  under  conside¬ 
ration  was  the  parent  of  civil  liberty  to  a  redeemed 
worhl:  When  scions  from  our  tree  of  liberty  shall  he 
transplant' d  into  every  country  and  so  flourish  in  all 
that  its  very  leaves  shall  heal  tho  nations!  We  take 
an  interest  in  this  subject  not  simply  because  wc  have 
personal  and  social  advantages  arising  from  it,  and 
which  wc  hopo  will  be  Iraiismilted  to  unborn  genera¬ 
tions,  free  as  the  spirits  that  bequeathed  us  the  rich  in¬ 
heritance,  but  because  it  has  interwroven  itself  with 
instrumentalities  which  are  adapted  to  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  tho  world.  Thus,  like  the  Baptist  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  it  prepares  tli®  w  ay  of  providence  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  man  to  the  intellectual  gieatiies  and  moral 
purity  for  which  he  w  as  formed.  Previously  to  the 
conflict  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  our  nation  the 
spirit  of  despotism  not  only  claimed  a  divine  right  to 
control  tho  jiliysical  energies  of  tho  many  by  the 
agency  of  the  fow',  but  hold  in  durance  vile  that  w  hich 
gives  to  tho  creature  Ids  most  striking  resemblance  to 
tho  Creator — The  immortal  mind.  Patrician  opu¬ 
lence  possessed  the  power,  while  its  vanity  and  inte¬ 
rest  directed  the  exercise  of  it,  in  limiting  the  benefits 
of  education  by  the  broad  lines  that  separate  tlie  pal¬ 
ace  from  llic  cottage.  There  were  indeed  schools  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades,  and  l>y  them  distinguished  scholars 
were  made;  but  they  operated  under  such  restrictions 
as  evinced  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  times,  that 
the  people  emphatically  needed  no  instruction.  They 
were  little  above  domestic  animals;  and  if /Ary  could 
know  their  owner  and  how  to  profit  by  a  full  crib,  it 
was  enough  for  the  peasantry  to  excel  them  only  in 
knowing  how  to  obey,  and  subserve  their  masters’  inte¬ 
rests.  It  was  reserved  in  divine  providence  to  the 
American  revolution  to  shake  llic  earth,  and  thus  at 
once  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  despotism,  and 
throw  open  tho  dark  prison^of  human  intellect.  The 
slumbers  of  the  world  were  disturbed,  and  awakening 
Gent uj  breathed  upon  the  “dry  bones”  and  they  lived. 
It  was  an  epoch  exceeded  only  ia  importance  by  the 
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K  aducation  haa  claiined  and  received  grreater  atten¬ 
tion  since;  if  a  much  greater  number  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  its  advantages;  and  all  things  may  be 
legitimately  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  event 
we  now  contemplate,  must  we  not  perceive  that  there 
it  a  natural  relation  between  light  and  liberty,  educa¬ 
tion  and  self-government]  Just  in  so  far  then  as  our 
national  advantages  are  appreciable  and  worthy  the  pat¬ 
riotic  rejoicings  of  our  citizens,  is  it  important  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  and  to  what  extent  education  should  be 
promoted  among  us  to  secure  them.  But  W’hat  are 
the  advantages]  They  are  so  varied  and  numerous  i 
that  we  have  not  time,  nor  would  it  be  entirely  com  I 
patible  witli  our  present  object  to  attempt  their  enume- 1 
ration. 

In  reading  the  history  of  our  country — the  achieve-  j 
ment  of  her  Independence,  the  establishment  of  her  gov-  | 
ernment,  and  the  general  prosperity  with  which  she 
has  been  blessed,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  for  which 
the  greatest  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  a  superintend¬ 
ing  providence.  We  scarcely  know  which  most  to 
admire,  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  or  the  w'isdom  of 
our  statesmen.  The  former  went  into  the  forests,  and 
felled  tha  timber,  and  into  the  mountains,  and  w’ith 
long  and  laborious  toil  dug  out  the  rock,  and  hring- 
ingthese  materials  for  our  republican  temple,  laid  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  latter,  with  which  they  have  reared  a 
superstructure,  neither  of  Grecian  or  Roman  architec¬ 
ture,  but  which  excites  at  once  the  admiration  of  the 
good  and  the  fears  of  despotic  governments.  The  re¬ 
publics  of  antiquity  hadjisen,  flourished,  declined,  and  j 
expired,  while  monarchies  had  lived  to  a  grey  old  age.  | 
Despotism  had  become  insolent,  and  popular  rights 
were  regarded  as  existing  only  in  the  wild  ravings  of! 
enthusiastic  theorists,  or  as  properly  belonging  to  the  j 
unstable  multitude  either  too  weak  or  too  fickle  to  ! 
hold  them,  and  therefore  needing  the  guardianship  of  i 
crowned  heads.  These  facts  and  sentiments  had  re-  j 
suited  in  the  apprehension  that  the  success  of  our  ex-  | 
peiiment  was  quite  problematical,  and  if  it  succeeded  I 
at  all,  it  would  be  as  the  morning  mist,  disappearing  ' 
with  the  opening  day.  The  expejiment  has  been  be-  | 
fore  the  world  now  for  sixty  three  years  and  may  be 
considered  as  nettled.  It  is  no  longer  a  question,  can 
the  people  govern  themselves  ]but  can  a  popular  i 
government  be  perpetuated]  and  if  it  can,  by  what  j 
means]  Doubtless  among  many  causes  that  have  j 
favored  tlio  permanency  of  ours  thus  far,  may  be  rank-  j 
cd  the  well  balanced  powers  exhibited  in  its  structure.  ; 
Strength  is  the  charm  of  monarchies,  w  isdom  of  ar-  ' 
istocracics,  and  liberty  of  republics.  If  a  govern-  | 
ment  can  be  framed  to  unite  the  excellencies  without 
the  defects  of  each  it  would  unquestionably  be  prt  (ar¬ 
able  to  all  others.  'I’his  however  cannot  be  done,  and 
the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  some  approximation  , 


tutions  present  a  system  of  tnachinery  at  once  complex 
in  its  nature,  powrerful  in  its  operation,  and  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  exhibit  the  wnsdom  of  those  who  con¬ 
trived  it,  and  to  accomplish  the  ends  proposed,  the  se¬ 
curity  of  human  rights  and  of  human  happiness. 
There  has  existed  nothing  very  closely  resembling  li 
in  any  age.  The  “Achcan  Leagui'"  of  Ancient 
Greece,  the  Confederate  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  ‘‘Confev^riation  of  the  Rhine”  hear  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  the  federal  government  of  this  repub¬ 
lic.  That  its  slahiliiy  and  perpetuation  arc  of  vast 
importance,  and  are  so  regarded,  none  will  doubt. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  ar#'  so  apt  to  forgot  the  things 
that  belong  to  our  peace,  it  may  not  be  an  unpardona¬ 
ble  digression  to  contemplate  this  point. 

The  American  Revolution  should  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  political  phenomenon,  to  he  accounted  for 
precisely  as  we  account  for  the  rxistimee  of  light, 
which,  while  it  reveals  all  other  visible  objects— -the 
beautiful  creations  of  divine  w  isdom,  and  pow’er,  and 
croodness,  is,  itself  unknow  n.  **God  said  Let  there  be 
ight  and  there  was  light.”  He  said,  Let  the  West¬ 
ern  w'orld  be  free,  and  like  the  demons  that  quailed 
before  his  Son  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  leaving  those 
they  had  oppressed  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their 
deliverer,  the  demon  of  oppression  fled,  leaving  a  na¬ 
tion  of  freemen  to  rejoice  in  their  great  salvation, 
'riiepow’cr  that  opened  the  Phillippian  jail,  broke  the 
yoke  from  the  necks  of  our  fathers  w  hich  they  w’ere 
not  able  to  bear ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  he  wished  their 
children  may  never  be  willing.  It  is,  however,  not 
more  true,  that  effects  cannot  exist  without  appropri¬ 
ate  causes,  than  that  similar  causes  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  will  produce  similar  effects.  In  the  Lecture 
of  Thursday  evening  last,  we  were  informed  that  the 
march  of  mind  has  not  always  been  onward.  There 
is  abundent  evidence  that  it  has  not  unfrequentl}^ 
made  countermarches^  and  after  the  lapse  of  ages  has 
found  itself  bewildered  in  its  [inquiries  after  truths, 
with  which  it  had  once  been  familiar.  Thus  is  there 
“nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  If  the  fires  of  genii'.s 
may  become, -extinguished,  and  the  light  within  be¬ 
come  darkness,  how  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
the  Irberiy-cap  may  be  doffed  for  the  burdensome  yet 
enticing  pageantry  of  a  crown. 

You  need  no  arguments  to  convince  you  that  our 
excellent  government  should  he  sustained.  All  that 
any  of  us  can  be  presumed  to  need  is  to  have  our 
minds  excited  to  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  things 
appertaining  to  our  national  character  and  happiness. 
It  is  my  object  more  especially  to  show,  not  all  the 
instrumentalities  w’hich  should  be  brought  into  requi¬ 
sition  to  sustain  this  government,  but  that  to  which 
I  reference  has  already  been  made, — education.  I  do 


to  such  a  disideratum.  Ours  approaches  sufficientlj',  |  not  mean  by  this  term  knowledge^  simply  of  any  kind 
though  possessing  the  form  and  essential  elements  of  ncrof  all  kinds.  The  words  are  often  used  synonono- 
*  democracy,  to  secure  all  the  requisite  strength,  and  ^mcusly,  and  perhaps  may  be  soused  this  evening, 
tt  is  only  necessary  to  educate  the  sovereign  people  But  this  is  not  because  the  ideas  il  ey  convey  areiden- 

and  we  have  the  wisdom.  Altogether,  our  civil  insti-  lical,  but,  that  knowledge  is  neccfsary  to  education-^ 
voL.  I. — !ro  VI.  H3 
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it  a  part  of  it-^lat !  too  ofu;n  put  for  the  whole. 
Knowle<lgo  appertains  to  ideas,  Education  to  the  use 
of  Uiem.  It  is  possible  to  know  much  and  be  very 
imperfectly  educated.  There  have  been  prodigies  of 
knowledge,  resembling  more  a  library  than  men,  who 
eoold  make  scarely  any  beneficial  use  of  their  learn¬ 
ing,  not  perhaps  because  they  lacked  capacity,  but 
for  want  of  acquired  tact.  Innumerable  arc  the  evils 
that  befall  mankind  as  the  result  of  vainly  imagin¬ 
ing  thataman  is  educated,  wiien  his  head  is  as  closely 
packed  with  the  thoughts  of  others  as  his  book-case  is 
with  their  works.  Dr.  Young  says; 

KuovoUdge  Slid  wisdom  fur  from  being  one 

Have  ofuime*  no  connexion.  Knowledge  dwelU 

In  brads  replete  with  thoughts  of  othei  men, 

Wisdom  in  minds  aitrntivc  to  their  own; 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  she  has  learned  so  much ; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  she  knows  no  more.” 

The  distineiion  thus  described  between  two  things 
often  confounded,  is  not  greater  than  that  which  really 
fubsists  between  knowledge  and  education.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  storing  of  mind  with  just  conceptions  of 
truth.  Mind  is  always  its  subject,  and  truth  as  inva¬ 
riably  its  object.  Education  is  not  confined  to  mind, 
and  may  have  an  endless  variety  of  objects.  It  is  the 
training  the  whole  man  in  reference  to  an  object,  j 
To  be  complete,  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  it  is 
the  being  “thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  word  i 
and  work,” — so  intellectually,  morally,  and  ph>sica11y 
improved  as  to  bo  qualified  fer  any  post  of  profit  or 
honor  in  this  life,  and  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of 
which  man  is  capable  in  the  world  to  come.  Its  ap¬ 
propriate  object  is  tho  enlargement  of  the  natural  ca¬ 
pacities  ot  man,  rendering  him  the  belter  qualified  for 
the  duties,  enjoyments,  and  responsibilities  of  human 
life.  It  is,  in  a  word,  hia  approximation  in  all  his 
powers  and  capabilities  to  that  perfection  of  which  his 
nature  is  susceptible.  As  ho  is  an  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  being,  but  not  naturally  perfect  in  either 
power  of  ills  nature,  and  as  ho  is  a  social  being  sus¬ 
taining  various  relations  to  the  other  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  as,  withal,  he  is  destined  to  live  in  another 
world,  and  out  of  all  these  circumstances  obligations 
arise,  to  discharge  which  his  natural  powers  must  be 
improved  and  matured,  it  is  the  appropriate  province 
of  education  to  promote  this  maturity.  The  physical 
nature  of  a  human  being  wlieii  in  infancy  is  a  man  in 
miniature;  and  wiieii  enlarged  to  the  stature  of  a  man 
without  iutcliectual  culture  and  physical  improve¬ 
ment  is  an  overgrown  child.  His  intellectual  propar 
ttons  correspond  in  the  morning  of  life  with  his  phys¬ 
ical  ;^-and  may  or  may  not  grow  with  his  growth  and 
strengthen  with  his  strength,  as  he  may  or  may  not 
be  educated.  Many  a  man  advanced  in  years  and  giant 
in  stature  ie  a  mere  intellectual  pigmy,  having  never 
been  influenced  by  education  to  put  away  childish 
things.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  moral  powers  of 
oar  nature  are  stronger  in  infancy  than  the  other  compo¬ 
nents  of  our  being,  or  that  they  naturally  ripen  with- 
oat  cultivation,  or  arc  miraculvHisly  nr.iiUired.  The 


moral  obliquities  of  men  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way  that  we  ascertain  the  causes  of  their 
intellectual  blunders;  it  is  the  want  of  education 
“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it:” — At  least  not 
for  want  of  ability  to  walk  therein.  Why  was  it  that 
the  soldiers  ot  Sparta  were  so  invincablel  They  were 
drilled  under  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  — 
they  were  educated  for  war, — were  trained  to  luxu¬ 
riate  in  the  conflicts  of  the  field.  Why  did  Rome  con- 
quer  the  worldl  One  reason  at  least  was,  that  by 
discipline  she  became  a  nation  of  soldiers.  How  was 
it  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  became  a  prodigy  in  the 
knowledge  of  Astronomy,  so  that  the  very  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  did  him  reverence  as  to  Joseph  in  hisdreainl 
It  was  not  because  nature  made  him  one.  He  labored 
hard,  and  trained  himself  in  view  of  the  elevation  to 
which  he  ultimately  attained.  Many  who  have  mag¬ 
nified  a  tavorite  virtue  until  it  has  been  made  to 
apologise  for  the  neglect  of  every  other;  and  who 
have  extenuated  vices  which  in  the  estimation  of  com¬ 
petent  judges  arc  eubversivo  of  the  best  interests  of 
society,  have  been  influenced  to  their  moral  reason¬ 
ings,  by,  I  was  abo  .t  to  say,  a  bad  education, — no!— 
by  not  being  morally  trained ;  not  having  their  moral 
nature  educated  at  ail.  It  is  obvious  from  these  con¬ 
siderations  that  education  may  exert,  an  influence  on 
one  portion  of  our  nature  while  others  are  unaffected, 
and  it  may  exert  a  greater  or  less  influence  on  the 
affected  part.  To  be  somewhat  more  explicit:— A 
man  may  be  trained  by  gymnastic  exercises  to  be  a 
Sampson  in  strength,  while  for  want  of  intellectual 
and  moral  training  he  may  be  a  mere  beast  of  burden, 
or  ferocious  cannibal,  having  nothing  belonging  to  his 
species  but  his  form.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  and  alas, 
we  have  too  many  ead  instances  of  it,  to  enlarge  the 
mind  and  expand  its  almost  divine  powers  far  beyond 
thd  endurance  of  a  frame  net  equally  strengthened. 
Tho  result  is  that  money  is  often  lavished  to  pro¬ 
mote  martyrdom,  and  mary  a  noble  mind  is  driven 
from  its  feeble  tenement  just  as  it  ripet.s  for  useful¬ 
ness,  because  due  care  is  not  taken  to  strengthen  the 
body  by  appropriate  training.  The  fire  of  genius 
blown  to  a  consuming  flame  by  the  acquisition  of  va¬ 
ried  knowledge,  too  Irequently  seizes  upon  the  taber¬ 
nacle  itself  and  reduces  it  to  ruins,  while  tho  spirit, 
fleeing  from  the  falling  frame,  ascends  like  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  old  in  a  fiery  chariot.  To  retain  such  spirits 
among  us,  too  much  care  'cannot  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  tenement  by  rendering  it  fireproof;  and  this 
should  take  place  while  the  constitution  is  being 
formed,  in  the  very  construction  of  the  building  itself. 
It  will  be  perceived  then,  that  education  should  com¬ 
mence  in  the  nursery.  The  efforts  of  nature  indica¬ 
ted  in  the  playfulness  of  children,  and  not  less  in  their 
inquisitiveness,  should  receive  due  attention,  and  those 
exercises  be  encouraged  which  lend  to  promote  health 
and  activity,  Caro  must  bo  taken  to  minister  nu¬ 
triment  to  the  budding  mind,  as  one  faculty  afier 
another  is  developed,  adapted  to  strengthen  mJ  bring 
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it  to  perfection.  A«  it  is  possible  to  injure  the  health 
tod  ruin  the  constitution  of  children  by  indulging 
them  in  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  they  wish,  and 
not  less  in  their  clothing;  so  is  it  possible  to  indict 
wounds  on  the  mind  in  the  very  dawn  of  i*8  being 
that  no  human  expedients  can  heal.  If  it  be  tasked 
beyond  its  powers  it  will  either  sink  under  the  bur¬ 
den  or  indulge  a  growing  dislike  to  mental  labor. 
The  result  without  a  miracio  will  bo  intellectual 
dwartishness.  Again,  if  the  moral  bias  given  in  the 
nursery  be  unfavorable  to  moral  excellence,  it  requires 
no  great  penetration  to  perceive  the  fatal  consequen¬ 
ces  in  riper  years.  “If,”  said  a  young  man  to  his 
grey-headed  father,  when  arraigned  for  the  crime  of 
larcGny.  ”you  had  not  encouraged  me  in  retaining 
penknives,  marbles  and  other  articles  of  a  similar 
kind,  gotten  you  knew  not  how,  and  brought  home  by 
me  from  school  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  the  habit 
bad  never  been  formed,  the  fruit  of  which  is  now  I 
bringing  your  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.” 
This  is  one  of  thousands  of  instances  in  which  the 
early  influence  exerted  upon  children  has  doomed 
them  in  riper  years  to  disgrace,  and  not  a  few  to  a 
premature  death.  Millions  more,  never  to  be  known 
in  this  world,  will  reveal  this  truth  by  the  light  of 
eternity,  that  the  fate  of  the  man  is  often  decided 
near  the  cradle  of  the  child.  Parental  or  nursery 
education,  though  despised  on  account  of  the  tender 
age  of  its  subjects,  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
part  of  that  training  which  is  conceived  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  stability  of  this  government. 

Here,  I  should  say  before  the  adaptation  of  this 
means  to  the  objects  proposed  is  more  especially 
considered,  that  edreation  has  not  only  three  appro¬ 
priate  fields  of  labor,  all  of  which  should  be  cultivated 
to  render  it  complete,  but  it  has  two  classes  of  objects; 
or  rather  it  is  to  be  contemplated  in  relation  to  its 
objects,  as  of  two  kinds — general  and  particular, — By 
the  former  is  meant  man’s  improvement  as  far  as  he 
has  capacity  in  all  his  powers  and  susceptibilities; 
as  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being ;  by  the 
latter  that  training  which  is  necessary  to  quality,  the 
subjects  for  some  particular  avocation.  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  that  to  whatever  business  a  man 
intends  to  devote  himself,  or  to  whatever  calling  a 
parent  may  decide  to  devote  his  child,  of  qualify  him 
for,  a  portion  of  the  education  of  all  should  be  gene¬ 
ral.  This  is  the  foundation  that  must  be  laid  on  which 
the  superstructure  is  to  be  reared  in  every  communi¬ 
ty,  claiming  to  be  acknowledged  an  enlightened  peo¬ 
ple.  It  will  follow  then,  that  the  means  should  be 
adapted  to  the  end — that  the  education  which  is  to 
bear  up  the  high  and  mighty  arch  of  our  government 
should  look  to  the  object  to  bo  accomplished.  In 
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that,  will  enlighten  the  mind,  rendering  it  capable  of 
enlarged  views  in  any  conceivable  position  it  may 
occupy;  and  that  will  promote  moral  excellence,  giv¬ 
ing  to  our  enlightened  community  all  its  legitimate 
influence  in  every  transaction  of  life,  whether  private 
or  public,  domestic,  professional,  or  political.  That 
this  may  be  the  case  it  should  be  national,  and  not  be 
I  left  to  be  controlled  by  the  ignorance  or  penurious- 
ness  of  parents.  These  are  guardian  spirits  of  hoard¬ 
ed  mammon  that  accompany  thousands  of  parents  all 
through  life,  whispering  in  their  ears,  “he  that  ne¬ 
glects  to  provide  for  his  ow'n,  has  denied  the  faith  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  The  tr'iih  is,  the  com¬ 
plaint  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Harris  in  his  incompa¬ 
rable  e.ssay  on  the  subject  of  covetousness,  is  too 
much  called  for  in  our  own  country.  He  says: 
“What  is  the  testimony  ot  those  in  our  most  popular 
schools  who  educate  our  youth  — That  there  ia 
a  prevailing  indifference  to  that  class  of  sciences,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  not  profitable  to  tho  possessor 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,* — that  the  only  learning 
in  request  is  that  which  teaches  the  art  of  making 
money.” — “Looking  at  the  universal  influence  which 
wealth  has  obtained  over  every  institution,  and  every 
grade  of  the  social  systen?,  what  more  is  wanting  to 
induce  tho  many  to  believe  as  sober  truth,  the  ironi¬ 
cal  definition  of  the  satirist;  that/Worth  means  wealth 
— and  Wisdom  Me  art  of  acquiring  it.'*  It  is  by  this 
influence  that 

“ — Many  a  flower  is  born  to  bluiih  unseen. 

And  waste  its  fragrance  on  tho  desert  air.” 

The  matter  must  be  taken  out  of  hands  so  unworthy  the 
trust,  and  the  public  mind  must  be  the  public's  chiid.^ 
*Tis  true,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  it  must  com¬ 
mence  in  the  chamber  where  the  nursling  first  utters 
the  language  of  want  and  of  nature,  in  cries  and  tears; 
and  thus  fir  of  course  it  cannot  be  national ;  though 
it  is  also  true,  that  the  seed  is  often  then  sown  of  future 
character — Would  that  it  could  be  said  never  of  a  bad 
one!  But  as  Christianity  lays  hold  of  the  vicious  mul¬ 
titude,  and  often  succeeds  in  rescuing  the  childicn  of 
vice  from  degradation  and  ruin,  making  them  good 
I  citizens  and  devoted  Christians,  so  education  in  the 
I  schools  7/iay  counteract  the  pernicious  bias  received  from 
i  the  vicious  or  unskillful  nursery  teacher.  That  this 
desirable  result  may  more  frequently  appear,  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  instruction  and  qualification  of  teachers,  if 
not  ind*  ^  ’^able,  are  regarded  as  vitally  important. 
The  .w  .  u  be  suitably  located,  and  of  suflicient 
number  tor  the  etlucation  of  all  the  instructors  of,  at 
!  least,  the  common  schools  throughout  the  country.  If 
I  the  graduates  at  such  institutions  were  encouraged  to 
i  expect  a  certificate  or  diploma,  on  the  credit  of  which 
i  might  depend  their  employnient  as  instructors,  it 


what  should  it  consist  1  Is  it  general  or  particular?  would  result  in  the  formation  of  good  scholars,  and  tho 
I  answer:  The  cultivation  indispensable  to  good  cili-  ■  dilfusion  of  a  light  which  would  lead  to  the  happiest 
zenship  is  general.  It  should  not  only  have  respect !  results.  Public  schools  are  also  of  incalculable  bene- 
to  the  whole  subject,  but  to  every  subject,  and  em-  j  fit.  They  have  long  been  in  successful  operation  in 
brace  every  thing  in  its  range  that  will  strengthen  !  the  land  of  the  pilgrims,  so  that  no  part  of  the  world  is 
the  body  and  form  habits  of  indii=«try  and  frugality; '  nou  doing  imrc  f  r  the  rivinggcnrra»ion  than  the  N-*\v 
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England  States.  Though  it  was  “hut  very  recently 
this  star  of  hope  arose  upon  the  land  of  Penn,  and 
though  many  at  first  regarded  it  as  an  omen  of  evil,  it 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  thereby  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  “  in  its  place  will  be  seen  more 

clearly,  and  that  the  results  will  be  favorably  felt  in 
the  increasing  firmness  of  our  national  character  for 
ages  to  come.  As  the  hero  of  the  Nile  said  in  the  hour 
of  his  victory  and  of  his  death,  “  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,”  surely  republican  America 
should  expect  no  less.  Hut  if  this  be  a  reasonable  ex* 
pe4rtation,  the  government  must  see  to  it,  that  every 
man  knows  his  duty  and  is  qualified  to  perform  it.  It 
eannot  be  done  without  public  schools.  There  should  | 
also  be  Academies  and  Colleges  scattered  more  nu-  j 
merously  throughout  the  land,  that  the  advantages 
they  afiTord  may  be  acccesible,  if  not  to  all,  to  a  much 
larger  number  than  now  have  the  privilege  of  drinking 
at  those  fountains.  Sufficient  patronage  has  never  been 
extended  to  such  as  are  now  in  operation,  nor  is  their 
number  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
Because  some  have  languished  on  which  public  money 
has  been  expendc<l,  it  has  been  therefore  inferred  that 
they  were  not  necessary,  or  that  individual  munificence 
was  withdrawn  because  State  donations  were  granted. 
The  great  probability  is,  that  neither  the  States  nor  the 
community  have  yet  done  their  duty.  Such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds  would  contribute  more  to  the 
prosperity  and  happines,  the  stability  and  perpetuity 
of  this  government,  than  the  support  of  military  estab¬ 
lishments,  or  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements 
of  a  mere  physical  nature,  by  a  hundred  per  cent.  For 
if  you  educate  men  to  fight,  and  train  them  to  the  anti- 
christian  art  (»f  war,  they  must  have  something  to  do, 
some  object  on  which  they  can  use  their  skill.  If  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  do  not  present  such  objects, 
they  will  be  sought.  And  the  policy  of  expending 
vast  sums  of  money  upon  what  arc  called  public  im¬ 
provements  is  extremely  doubtful,  if  a  correspondent 
effort  be  not  made  to  promote  education  in  general. 

The  Church  and  benevolent  societies  arc  doing  what 
they  can  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  along  the 
lines  of  our  public  works,  but  the  fatal  malaria  is  too 
abundant  to  be  corrected  and  prevented  from  spread¬ 
ing  a  moral  contagion  all  through  the  land,  by  means 
00  limited.  Our  canals  will  be  sluices  of  vice,  and  our 
rail-roads  furnish  facilities  for  the  rapid  march  of  crime, 
if  the  government  do  not  expend  no  inconsiderable 
sum  in  diffusing  the  salutary  light  of  knowledge.  If 
crime  lends  to  the  overthrow  of  liberty,  whatever 
(ends  to  vice  should  be  guarded  against  by  good  po¬ 
litical  economists,  unless  an  antidote  be  devised  and 
promoted  commensurate  with  the  occasion  of  the  evil. 
Let  our  internal  improvements  be  judiciously  promo¬ 
ted,  but  the  march  of  mind  must  keep  pace  w’ith  them 
to  insure  ultimate  advantage.  The  example  of  the 
Prussian  Government  is  beyond  all  praise  in  these  rc* 
Bpects.  There  every  parent  is  obliged  by  law  to  send 
hit  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  four¬ 
teen,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  furnish  suitable  clothing 


and  other  prc-rcquisites  to  the  entrance  ot  his  children 
as  pupils,  they  are  furnished  by  legal  provision.  It 
also  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  their  public  schools  the 
whole  man  is  educated.  Beside  the  ordinary  branches 
the  pupils  are  instructed  in  religion.  This  sAou/d  be 
at  least  the  great  instrument  in  perfecting  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  They  are  also  instructed  in  agricul- 
tural  and  gymnastic  exercises,  because  these  are  deem¬ 
ed  essential  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  a  vigorous 
constitution.  A  very  admirable  arrangement  in  their 
system  of  public  instruction  is,  that  the  principal 
teachers,  where  the  schools  are  comp.ised  of  youth 
whose  parents  differ  in  religious  view’s,  are  also  of  dif¬ 
ferent  persuasions.  And  that  no  advantage  may  be 
taken  to  the  prejudice  of  individuals  or  of  the  system, 
a  spirit  of  accommodation  ic  enjoined.  Now,  if  this  can 
be  done  in  an  absolute  government,  where  religious 
intolerance  is  mnch  more  apt  to  show  itself  than  in  a 
government  of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  impracticable 
here. 

**  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  child  in 
all  the  Prussian  dominions,  capable  in  body  and  mind 
of  attending  and  receiving  instruction  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  who  is  not  in  a  process  of 
primary  or  higher  instruction.  In  1831,  out  of  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  twelve  millions  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three^  which  was  the 
reputed  population  of  the  entire  Kingdom,  there  were 
attending  the  public  primary  schools  two  millions  and 
twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-one.^'  In 
view’  of  these  facts,  the  intelligent  tourist  from  whom 
we  quote,  says;  “  Whether  the  King  of  Prussia 
perceives  that  this  will  ultimately  subvert  the  irres¬ 
ponsible  exercise  of  absolute  power,  or  whether  he 
vainly  imagines  that  absolnteism  and  universal  educa¬ 
tion  can  subsist  together,  does  not  appear.  The  result 
will  show  doubtless  that  a  constitutional  governineot 
in  fact  if  not  in  form  must  follow  this  general  ditfusiao 
of  knowledge.” 

Again  we  would  remark  that  the  education  necessary 
to  the  perpetuation  of  our  political  liberty  should  be 
particular.  We  mean,  that  the  whole  system,  or  pro¬ 
cess,  or  plan,  whether  national  or  private,  from  the 
moment  the  affectionate  mother  imparts  the  earliest 
lessons,  to  the  period  when  the  subject  enters  upon  the 
theatre  of  life,  fully  equipped  for  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  citizen  of  these  United  States,  should 
bo  employed  in  view’  of  the  relation  we  all  sustain  to 
our  country.^  Hence  history  and  political  economy 
should  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  education  of  our 
youth.  The  former  will  reveal  the  causes  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  and  republics,  with  thecomparitive 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each — the  close  con¬ 
nexion  there  always  has  been  between  knowledge 
and  freedom, — and  the  importance  of  ignorance  in  the 
people  to  the  stability  of  absolute  monarchies.  Every 
member  of  a  free,  enlightened  republic,  should  by  all 
means  read  history.  In  a  nation  where  popular  opin¬ 
ion  must  be  the  supreme  arbiter,  of  what  immense 
importance  is  it  that  that  opinion  shculd  be  corrected  by 
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wwdomand  experience;  otherwise  the  political  vessel 
irill  wander  wide  upon  tempestuous  seas,  and  be  lost 
amonjrth®  rocksand  whirlpoolsof  contending  factions 
But  especially  should  the  history  of  our  own  country 
be  uu<rht,  as  we  rejoice  it  is,  in  our  schools  generally, 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western  World  by 
Columbus  in  the  South,  and  Cabot  in  the  North,  to  our 
own  times,  every  child  capable  of  it  should  know  the 
history  of  his  native  or  adopted  home.  As  to  political 
economy,  it  is  true  that  it  is  taught  in  our  Colleges 
amon<^  the  last  things  that  are;  but  as  they  are  sources  of 
instruction  to  the  few,  and  the  many  are  the  sovereign 
people  to  whom  the  key  to  this  knowledge  is  of  vital 
importance,  it  should  be  simplified  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all.  By  these  means,  and  those  volunta¬ 
ry  associations,  principally  of  young  men,  denominated 
very  properly  “  Literary  Societies “  Institutes ''  and 
^^Lyceums'^  opportunities  would  be  afforded  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  minds  and  inflame  the  patriotism  of  those 
on  whom  in  coming  years  must  rest  the  responsibility 
of  managing  the  varied  interests  of  this  migh]^  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  mean  time,  while  imperfection  is 
stamped  upon  all  our  educational  plans,  and  many 
have  been  so  circumstanced  by  age  or  business  en¬ 
gagements  as  to  be  precluded  the  advantages  it  is 
hoped  our  children  and  our  children’s  children  will 
enjoy,  if  we  will  but'avail  ourselves  of  accessible  facili¬ 
ties  to  obtain  information,  with  some  labor,  even  with 
very  limited  means,  wo  may  yet  be  in  deed  and  in 
truth,  on  the  subjects  of  most  importance  to  us  nation¬ 
ally,  an  educated  people.  Our  agricultural  facilities 
render  the  gymnasia  of  the  ancients  unnecessary,  and 
the  ample  means  for  living  and  acquiring  knowledge  j 
within  reach  of  all,  together  with  the  generally  diffu¬ 
sed  light  of  religious  instruction  through  our  Sabbath 
schools,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press,  render  an  education 
exactly  adapted  to  our  political  prosperity  attainable 
by  every  one.  For  the  present  there  will  be  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  encountered  neither  few  nor  small.  But  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  scholars  and  statesmen  who  have 
ever  lived  have  been  either  self-educated  entirely,  or 
have  risen  from  unpromising  beginnings,  should  stimu¬ 
late  every  young  man  to  deeds  of  noblo  daring  in  this 
department  of  commendable  enterprise.  The  first  in¬ 
stance  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  this  observation, 
that  occurs  to  me  is  my  immortal  namesake,  the  great 
English  Navigator.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents  who 
could  afibrd  to  give  him  no  education  at  school  except 
a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  even  for 
the  most  of  this  he  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighborhood.  Having  early  devo¬ 
ted  himstjlf  to  a  seafaring  life,  in  prosecuting  his  stu¬ 
dies  he  had  to  contend  with  all  the  inconveniences  of 
his  business,  and  yet  he  became  an  accomplished  scho¬ 
lar  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Dr.  Prideaux’  pa¬ 
rents  were  so  indigent,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
were  able  to  keep  their  son  at  school  until  he  had 
learned  to  read  and  write.  The  rest  of  his  education 
he  obtained  by  walking  to  Oxford  and  getting  employ- 
ttifnt  in  a  kitchen.  From  this  humble  situation  he 


gradually  ascended  to  a  fellowship,  and  finally  became 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  ecclesiastic  in  the  church. 

I  There  is  now  in  the  Mission  field  a  clergyman  of  dis- 
j  tinguished  talents,  who  was  once  a  poor  lad  in  a  cot¬ 
ton  factory,  who  commenced  his  intellectual  career  by 
tying  his  Sunday  school  primer  to  a  post  in  the  factory 
and  learning  his  letters  and  how  to  spell,  by  glancing 
at  it  as  he  passed  in  the  discharge  of  his  humble  du¬ 
ties.  None  should  despair  of  becoming  respectable  in 
•  attainments,  and  of  service  to  their  country  in  the  legit¬ 
imate  use  of  their  acquisitions.  Philip,  King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  when  Alexander  was  born,  wrote  to  Aristotle, 
the  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers,  saying:  “We 
thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  the  gift,  as  for  bestow¬ 
ing  it  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  lived.”  We  tix) should 
be  thankful,  not  for  our  existence  only,  but  that  we 
have  it  in  a  republican  country,  where  education 
claims  and  is  receiving  the  attention  of  all  clawes 
of  the  community,  and  is  opening  her  ample  treasures 
to  all  who  wish  to  enrich  themselves  therewith.  It  is 
true,  the  sun  must  bo  seen  morning  after  morning 
coming  up  from  his  rest,  and  clothing  nature  in  all  the 
variegated  loveliness  of  prismatic  eplendors,  showing 
by  his  gradual  approach  that  thus  “  ive  may  know  if 
\  w’e  follow  on  to  know”  all  that  is  necessary  to  use¬ 
fulness  and  happiness. 

The  midnight  lamp  must  he  trimmed,  and  pursuits 
having  less  worthy  objects  must  rngrosj  time  and 
attention  subordinately.  Especially  must  time  not  be 
wasted  in  vicious  indulgences, enervating  to  the  physi- 
cal  powers  and  bewildering  to  the  inlidlcctual  This 
will  not  only  prevent  progress  but  turn  acquisitions 
already  made  to  ill  account.  The  most  valuable  pearls 
have  been  received  from  the  deep  by  the  greatest  labor. 
As  education  is  a  “  pearl  of  great  price,”  and  especially 
contemplated  in  relation  to  our  country’s  interests,  no 
labor  should  be  reg-arded  as  too  great  to  obtain  it. 
The  man,  Gentlemen  of  the  Wirt  Institute,  whom  you 
delight  to  honor,  and  by  placing  whose  name  in  the 
title  of  your  Association,  you  have  paid  to  yourselves  a 
handsome  compliment,  said,  in  addressing  an  aspiring 
young  gentleman  who  had  asked  his  advice: — “As 
education  now  stands  among  us,  each  man  must  be  his 
own  preceptor — and  by  turning  his  eyes  upon  himself 
and  descrying  the  comparative  action  of  his  own  pow¬ 
ers,  discern  which  of  them  discover  more  tone,  which, 
if  any  less.  Know’  all  that  books  can  teach.  This 
extensive  acquisition  is  necessary  not  only  to  teach 
how  far  science  is  advanced  in  every  direction,  and 
where  the  terra  incognita  begins  into  which  genius 
is  to  direct  its.  future  discoveries,  but  lo  teach  you  also 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  how  far  it  is  permitted  the  mind  of  man  to  go.” 
We  should,  however,  be  aw’are  that  “if  any  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat” — there  can  be  no  excellence 
I  without  labor.  It  will  avail  nothing  to  stand  and  look 
at  the  hill  of  science  with  its  temple  crow  ned  summit, 
and  wish  to  be  there,  li  is  truly  “the  hill  of  diffi¬ 
culty,”  but  it  may  be  ascended.  The  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  said  he  had  been  all  his  lifetime  like  a  child 
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picking  up  pebles  upon  the  sea  shore.  He  explains  | 
what  be  meant  by  this  figure  in  another  place,  by  | 
saying,  **  it  was  not  genius  that  enabled  him  to  sue-  | 
ce^,  but  patient  labor.”  The  oelebraled  Dr.  Adam 
Clark  took  as  his  inotte  the  proverb  “  Through  desire 
a  man  having  separated  himself  seeketh  and  intermeddleth 
with  all  wisdom,*^  On  this  broad  foundation  he  built 
up  a  most  enviable  scientific  and  literary  reputation. 
And  yet  this  tame  Clark  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  a 
remarkably  inapt  scholar,  and  found  it  very  difficult 
to  learn  the  English  alphabet.  When  about  eight 
years’ of  age,  a  stranger  stepped  into  the  school  whore 
he  was  a  pupil,  and  heard  his  class  recite.  W’hen  it 
came  to  young  Clark’s  time,  the  teacher  apologised 
and  said,  “  that  that  lad  was  a  grievous  dunce.”  The 
gentleman  putting  his  hand  on  his  head  said,  **  never 
fear,  sir,  this  lad  will  make  a  great  scholar  yet.”  From 
that  moment  hope  lent  him  her  anchor,  and  encouraged 
him  to  expect  he  might  yet  see  the  terra  incognilc  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Who  can  tell  but  that  this 
Institution,  like  the  falling  of  the  roof  of  Ferguson’s 
native  cottage,  may  make  another  philosopher — Nay 
cause  a  sun  to  arise  in  the  literary  world,  eclipsing 
all  the  stars  that  now  constitute  the  bright  galaxy  of 
literary  men,  of  which,  our  comparatively  infant  re¬ 
public,  may  well  boast.  If  we  cannot  excel,  we  may 
imitate,  and  the  effort  may  be  crowned  with  much 
greater  success  than  can  now  be  anticipated.  If  the 
Corsican  cnoquercr  and  his  Macedonian  prototype  in¬ 
flamed  their  ambition  by  repeatedly  reading  the  Iliad 
of  Homer,  may  we  not  have  some  worthy  though  la¬ 
tent  power  set  at  liberty  and  rousod  into  action,  by 
which  an  essential  service  may  be  rendered  to  our 
country,  and  imperishable  fame  won  for  ourselves. 
What  was  it  that  enabled  Demosthenes  to  shake  with 
the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  the  throne  of  Philip,  and 
by  which  also  he  held,  as  with  a  giant  grasp,  the  fierce 
democracy  of  Athens  1  His  laborious  and  persevering 
indusi/^^’for  be  it  rcinembcicd,  he  was  only  seven  years 
old  when  left  an  orphan  to  the  earn  of  men  who  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  his  education.  His  constitution  was 
feeble,  and  his  voice  bad,  yet  he  overcame  every  ob¬ 
struction,  and  became  one  of  the  greatc'St  orators  the 
world  ever  knew’.  Oft  might  he  be  seen  standing 
on  the  sea  shore  repeating  those  glow’ing  conceptions 
that  had  arisen  in  his  mind  while  prosecuting  his 
closet  studies.  But  why  select  a  position  in  which 
his  vocal  efl'orts  must  necessarily  be  made  without 
•ten  aflfecting  his  own  ^enso^  It  w’as  thus  the  talem 
was  cultivated  that  enabled  him  subsequently  to  con- 
troll,  the  raging  elements  of  human  passion.  By  what 
power  was  it  that  Cicero  expelled  Cataline  from  the 
Senate  chamber  and  gave  even  to  Cesar  a  fit  of  the 
ague!  It  was  the  artillery  ofawell  stored  mind, to  which, 
as  occasion  required,  the  match  of  a  ready  utterance  was 
put,  scattering  firebrands,  arrow  s  and  death  among  the 
foes  of  his  country.  What  was  it  that  introduced 
Newton  to  regions  into  which  no  adventurous  aeronaut 
had  previously  entered  ?  That  enabled  him  to  bring 
thence,  as  the  spoils  of  his  voyage,  a  knowledge  of  the 


;  laws  that  govern  the  material  universe,  and  a  torch 
I  lighted  at  celestial  fires,  by  the  aid  of  which  his  dar- 
I  ing  example  has  since  been  imitated  1  It  was  not  that 
,  magical  thing  called  genius,  whose  nature  no  one  un, 
derstands,  and  whose  attributes  remain  undefined.  Xq 
it  was  patient,  untiring  industry.  Did  Locke,  and 
Hcid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown,  attain  their  knowledge 
of  mind  by  idleness,  dissipation,  or  a  servile  devotion 
to  the  inquiry,  “What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we 
drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  1” 
haps  we  may  not  hope  to  have  our  names  enrolled  in 
the  same  volume  w  ith  those  of  such  master  minds  and 
benefactors  of  mankind,  but  we  may  acquire  such 
an  amount  of  knowledge  and  so  train  our  natural  pow. 
ers  as  greatly  to  subserve  the  interests  of  our  country, 
though  we  may  not  all  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
collegiate  education.  If  by  means  perfectly  within 
our  reach  this  triumphant  and  happy  republic;  shall  bs 
“  republic  of  letters'^  also,  its  permanency  may  not  be 
doubted,  though  every  other  portion  of  the  globe  be 
shaken  by  political  commotions.  The  advancemen 
of  learning  w’ill  contribute  to  our  permanency,  not  by 
making  soldiers  of  us  all,  as  that  w  hich  w’as  imparted 
undeqthe  auspices  of  the  Grecian  laws  in  Laconia.  ’TU 
true  w’e  have  our  military  academy  where  the  art  of 
war  may  be  learned  scientifically.  But  let  such  an 
education  as  we  contend  for  prevail,  and  w’e  shall  have 
little  need  of  military  academies.  Our  influence  will 
be  favorably  felt  abroad.  W’hile  on  the  one  hand  the 
success  of  the  experiment  at  self-government  and  the 
happiness  resulting  will  excite  the  people  of  other  na¬ 
tions  to  demand  similar  rights  of  their  rulers,  the 
diverging  light  which  is  now  taking  the  wrings  of  the 
morning  and  flying  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
will  reveal  to  the  holders  of  pow’er  the  necessity  ol 
yielding  to  the  popular  voice.  As  such  events  trans- 
pire,  increasing  power  wrill  be  given  to  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  by  which  the  political  and  moral  regeneration 
of  the  world  shall  take  place.  Thus  shall  the  period 
arrive,  long  foretold  by  Isaiah's  prophets,  w’hen  “wars 
I  shall  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  Just  in  sofaras 
the  improvements  of  mankind  approximate  such  aeon- 
summation,  will  those  governments  which  are  in  the 
hands  cf  an  int  riligent  and  virtuous  people  be  settled 
oil  immoveable  bases.  Knowledge  will  open  ample 
sources  of  enjoyment  at  home,  virtue  wrill  inspire  con- 
I  tentment,  while  the  prevalence  of  philanthropy  will 
lead  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  national  misunder¬ 
standings.  “  \s  ignrrjincc  is  the  parent  of  vice  and 
j  the  nurse  of  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  and  other  unhal¬ 
lowed  passions”  from  w’hich  wars  derive  their  origin 
'  and  receive  their  sustenance ;  so,  “  w  hen  the  strong 
j  holds  of  ignorance  shall  be  demolished,  and  the  light 
of  intelligence  shall  shed  its  influence  over  the  world, 
and  the  opposite  principles  of  humanity,  moderation 
and  benevolence  shall  pervaie  the  minds  of  men,  the 
foundations  of  the  system  of  warfare  will  be  shaken 
’.md  a  basis  laid  for  the  establishment  of  universal 
peace.”  What  a  desirable  state  oi  things !  Espe* 

'  cially  as  the  means  to  effect  it  are  those  that  wrill  not 
I  fail  to  add  to  our  national  glory  and  stability.  Put  If 
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haman  knowled^  direct  its  influence  to  the  mind  only, 
jnd  spend  its  energies  in  intellectual  improvement, 
miking  lighl  of  morality,  and  of  religion^  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  promoting  it,  the  fanatical  republi¬ 
canism  of  France  will  succeed  to  the  sober  liberty  we 
DOW  enjoy,  and  that,  of  necessity,  will  be  followed  by 
scenes  not  exceeded  for  cruelty  and  oppression  by  any 
of  the  sanguinary  records  of  profane  history.  Let  it 
never  be  said,  then,  as  in  the  days  of  French  madness, 

•*  No  more  altars,  no  more  priests,  no  more  gods  but 
the  god  of  nature.”  But  as  Christianity  is  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  knowledge,  the  golden  everlasting 
chain  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  the  ladder  that 
appeared  to  tho  patriarch  in  his  dream;  let  us  ascend 
it  step  by  step,  nationally  as  well  as  individually,  and 
we  shall  have  tho  privilege  of  seeing  from  an  eminence 
the  world  “redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled, 
by  the  mighty  genius  of’  education.  We  should  be 
admonished  of  the  importance  of  entertaining  this  spirit 
and  of  introducing  it  early  to  every  youthful  mind, 
from  the  fact,  that  where  there  has  been  the  greatest 
amount  of  ignorance,  there  has  been  the  reign  of  despo¬ 
tism,  and  there  it  still  is.  Where  was  this  genius  of 
liberty  during  the  dark  ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome 
before  the  barbarous  armies  of  the  Goths  in  the  fifth 
century,  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  before  the  equally  ! 
barbarous  armies  of  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  1  It  had 
been,  but  it  was  not.  What  was  the  reply  of  Omar, 
the  Arabian  prophet,  successor  to  Amrus,  who  took 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  when  written  to  with  regard  to 
the  great  library  which  was  much  improved  if  not 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  1  It  was  worthy  of 
a  despot,  as  you  heard  on  Thursday  night  last,  and 
which  I  will  now  repeat :  “  As  to  the  books  of  which 
you  make  mention,”  said  he,  “  if  there  be  contained 
in  them  what  accords  with  the  book  of  (iod,  (meaning 
the  Koran)  it  is  all  sufficient  without  them.  But  if 
there  be  anything  repugnant  to  tliat  book,  we  can  have 
no  need  of  them  :  Order  them,  therefore,  to  be  all  de. 
stroyed.”  In  the  greater  part  of  Europe  when  the 
feudal  system  of  government  prevailed,  if  system  it 
might  be  called,  learning  was  trampled  under  foot,  and 
the  monuments  of  art  were  regarded  as  things  of 
naught.  Then,  indeed,  might  it  bo  said,  that, — 

Norn4ht,  hut  dnrkncF.i 
S«rve<l  only  to  dij.covnr  scenes  of  wo, 

Regions  of  horror,  doleful  shades.” 

Is  it  much  better  still  where  popular  rights  are  disre¬ 
garded  ?  A  distinguished  gentleman  from  this  country 
in  taking  the  tour  of  Europe,  made  it  particularly  his 
hnsiness  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  all  the 
principal  cities  through  which  he  passed.  In  ysiting 
the  schools  in  Florence  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
geography  was  not  taught;  and  on  enquiring  into  the 
cause  of  so  obvious  a  defect,  he  learned  that  “  it  was 
feared  that  the  people  thereby  becoming  better  ac- 
<)uainted  with  the  world  might  he  excited  to  ambition!” 
It  is  said  that  in  Russia,  the  number  of  finished  schol- 
lari  is  as  1  to  15,000  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lliose  tauglit  in  the  common  schools,  or  who  are 


receiving  an  ordinary  education,  is  as  1  to  367 !  Human 
nature  is  precisely  now  what  it  ever  has  been.  Remove 
the  circumstances  that  favorably  n.odify  it.  and  all  the 
horrors  of  feudal  times  will  return.  This  land  of  equal 
rights,  consecrated  to  liberty  by  the  blood  of  our  revo¬ 
lutionary  fathers,  will  become  the  scene  of  tilu,  tour¬ 
naments,  and  knight  errantry— of  gloomy  castles  and 
bloody  battles.  The  eagle  of  liberty  will  take  its 
flight  and  perch  on  other  banners  unsoiled  with  the 
gore  of  murdered  democracy.  We  are  so  consvantly 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  eulugiums  on  our  institutions, 
and  are  so  apt  to  expect  what  w’e  devoutly  w'ish,  that 
he  who  intimates  the  bare  possibility  of  our  sharing 
the  fate  of  other  Republics,  is  regaided  as  standing  on 
forbidden  ground,  and  exhibiting  a  political  scepticism 
bordering  on  insanity.  We  prefer,  however  to  suffer 
this  reproach  to  giving  countenance  to  a  much  worse 
species  of  fanaticism — supposing  that  effects  can  exist 
without  adequate  causes.  Let  us  be  assured  that  edu¬ 
cation,  as  it  disarms  tyranny  and  strengthens  the 
people,  and  thus  divides  and  distributes  power  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  decisions  of  even  handed  justice,  must  be 
promoted  to  preserve  our  liberties  for  ages  to  come. 
We  can,  in  the  light  of  history,  see  those  rocks  on 
which  others  have  made  Ihipwreck,  and  discern  those 
signs,  which,  in  ages  past,  have  been  the  forerunners 
of  destructive  storms.  It  can  certainly  bo  of  no  benefit 
to  close  our  eyes  against  all  evidence,  and  shut  our 
ears  against  the  voice  of  sober  reason.  Let  us  look, 
then,  at  some  points  at  which  our  political  fabric  may 
be  regarded  as  vulnerable,  and  at  which  the  fatal  blow 
may  be  struck,  if  not  suitably  guarded  by  the  defence 
we  propose  to  set  up.  The  General  and  Stale  go¬ 
vernments  operate  as  a  check,  each  upon  the  other, 
and  their  respective  constitutions  are  the  great  bul- 
w'arks  of  safety.  But  they  must  he  construed;  and 
where  shall  construction  end  ?  In  open  ruptures — in 
the  fate  of  the  South  American  Republics — if  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  not, intelligence  enough  to  perceive  in  some 
good  degree  the  justness  of  official  decisions,  and  the 
extent  of  the  evils  that  must  result  from  disunion. 

Again,  the  States  are  unequal  in  size,  and  hence  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  is  an  unequal  rep¬ 
resentation;  and  though  in  the  Senate  the  representa¬ 
tion  is  equal,  jealousies  may  arise,  as  many  important 
bills  originate  in  the  lower  house.  What  is  to  prevent 
such  jealousies  from  festering  and  carrying  a  dcsiruc- 
iivc  fever  through  all  tho  powers  of  a  confederated 
body,  Tcsuliing  in  iu  dismemberment?  Virtue  and 
intelligence  in  the  people!  The  overwhelming  stream 
of  emigration  Uiat  is  pouring  into  our  country  every 
year  is  bringing  a  population  among  us  who  under¬ 
stand  not  the  genius  of  our  government ;  and  if  they 
did,  they  have  no  national  affinities  to  it.  They  arc, 
indeed,  often  the  most  noisy  and  presumptuous  polili- 
ciar.s  ;  for  leaving  come  from  older  countries  they  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  who  hare  been  raised 
here  in  the  woods  have  need  to  be  taught  by  them  the 
first  principles  of  the  science  of  government.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  population  is  sent  among  as  for  evil, 
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nor  do  we  believe  that  all  are  eitlier  ignorant,  vicious  or 
■upetcilionsly  insolent.  Indeed,  we  rejoice  to  know 
otherwise  ;  for,  although,  as  there  will  never  be  another 
Washington,  so  there  may  never  he  another  La  Payette; 
yet  there  are  many  worthy  citizens  among  us  who  are 
only  adopted  children.  But  still  the  fate  of  Rome 
shouldteach  us  that  in  such  general  are  the  materials  of 
which  political  demagogues  usually  avail  themselves 
to  carry  out  their  measures.  Is  there  no  danger  arising 
from  the  presence  of  all  this  coinhustihle  living  in  our 
very  bosom  ?  Where  is  the  lemedy  ?  Give  both  them 
and  their  children  such  an  education  as  will  transform 
them  into  citizens  indeed,  and  not  in  name  only,  and 
then  let  them  he  made  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 
our  hands.  We  would  not  advocate  the  principle  that 
obtained  in  sam)  of  the  Grecian  States,  that 
short  of  great  grand  children,  foreigners  should  not  be¬ 
come  citizens.  But  we  would  put  the  whole  country 
in  a  blaze,  by  kindling  the  fires  of  education  every 
where,  that  every  man  may  see  where  he  is,  and  what 
he  is,  and  then  we  are  safe.  In  representative  gov¬ 
ernments  who  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage  ?  The 
people,  of  course,  should  man  their  own  ship,  and  ap¬ 
point  their  own  oflicers  to  govern  hor.  What!  ignorant 
themselves  of  the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  w'hich  other  been 
cast  away,  and  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  cargo- 
can  it  he  supposed  that  they  arc  capable  of  judging  in 
a  mslterofso  much  moment?  What  will  probably 
be  the  consequence?  Either  ignorance  will  drive  us 
on  some  inhospitable  shore,  and  we  and  ours  will  be 
sold  for  bond-men  and  bond-women,  or  some  intriguing 
aspirant  will  intentionaliy  profit  by  the  duplicity 
through  which  he  has  too  successfully  conciliated 
public  favor.  Again  we  ask,  where  is  I  he  remedy  ! — 
and  again  we  answer,  in  education.  Give  us  an  in¬ 
telligent  community  and  wo  shall  have  intelligent 
efficcrs — executive,  judiciary,  and  legislative.  Lot 
the  e  lucalion  embrace  the  whole  man  and  every  man, 
and  virtue  and  knowledge  iitiito  as  guardian  angels, 
appointed  by  Divine  Brovuleucc  to  minister  to  these 
who  shall  be  heirs  to  the  inheritance  bequeathed  us 
by  our  fathers,  and  the  **  star  spangled  banner”  will 
wave  o’er  lhcs.>  lands  when  the  thrones  and  the  king¬ 
doms  tint  now  ex’sl  shall  be  known  only  as  the  record/' 
of  antiquity.  It  may,  also,  be  remarked,  that  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  vico  must  be  subversive  of  republican 
institutions,  forthey  are  founded  on  human  rights.  But 
ignorance,  idleness  and  an  uncultivated  condition  of 
the  moral  energies  of  the  people  cannot  but  have  such 
a  tendency,  and  hence  must  threaten  the  interests  and 
very  being  of  the  government.  ICducntion  will  correct 
all  those  evils.  That  persons  of  superior  intellect  and 
of  rare  attainments  have  been  found  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  going  to  do  evil,  is  a  fact  too  well  authenticated 
to  be  doubted.  The  mo^t  brilliant  minds  have  been 
sacrifted  to  the  demon  of  intemperance,  and  the  most 
accomplished  scholars  have  been  seen,  with  the  swinish 
crowd,  trampling  the  j*'wels  of  science  beneath  their 
tcet,  with  which,  at  great  e.xpeiise  and  much  l.‘*bor. 


they  had  adorned  themselvea.  But  that  such  are  ao 
the  consequences  ot  knowledge  all,  must  admit;  while 
no  truth  is  more  susceptible  of  demonstration  Uiao 
that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice.  Actual  exami- 
nation  has  resulted  in  the  developement  of  the  jac. 
that  in  every  country  where  the  subject  has  received 
the  attention  that  its  importance  demands,  a  great 
majority  of  the  inmates  of  penitentiaries  and  houaei 
of  correction  are  persons  of  exceedingly  limited  ed'j. 
cation,  if  not  of  total  ignorance.  How  can  it  be  other¬ 
wise.  Ignorance  has  no  fixed  princip'e  of  action.— 
Mind  19  influenced  by  nature.  And  motives  suitable 
to  excite  virtuous  actions  arise  with  the  accumulation 
of  knowletlge.  And  hence  the  inspired  proverb,  that, 
**  for  the  soul  to  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good.*' 
If  crime  is  unrestrained,  the  submission  of  all  order, 
civi’,  as  well  as  religious,  must  be  the  result.  Here, 
then,  we  see  a  chain  that  binds  together  some  of  the 
principal  beams  of  our  national  temple.  Educate  the 
people,  and  you  decrease  the  amount  of  vice ;  lessen 
vice  in  its  atrocity  and  number  of  its  subjects,  and  yon 
promote  the  opposite  virtues ;  promote  virtue,  and  you 
fulfil  the  ancient  prophecy  that  “  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom  shall  be  the  stability  of  the  times.”  A  distin- 
guished  writer  in  Scotland  says,  ”  In  Ireland  there  ire 
more  crimes  committed  than  in  England,  and  in  Enj- 
land  more  than  in  Scotland,  and  this  is  corresponding 
to  the  proportion  of  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
respective  countries.  In  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  particlarly  in  Now  England,  where  almost 
the  whole  population  is  well  educated,  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  loss  crime  and  misery  than  in  any  other  country 
ill  the  world.”  This,  is  truly  quite  complementary, 
and  is  a  little  more  than  even  New  England  deserves. 
Nevertheless,  this  truth  is  clear,  that  a  shadow  does 
not  more  constantly  accompany  man  when  walking  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  than  vice  follows  where  igno¬ 
rance  lends  Like  the  sightless  Sampson  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Philistia,  the  people  who  do  not  see  will  some 
ilay  or  other  exert  their  mighly  powers  to  pull  down 
tho  republic,  though  thereby  they  bury  themselves  in 
its  ruins. 

Party  Spirit  is  an  evil  that  may  break  down  every 
barrier,  and,  after  introducing  confusion  and  every 
evil  work,  through  the  commotions,  of  anarchy, 
doom  every  vestige  of  liberty  and  vi,tue  to  oblivion. 
Intoxicated  with  its  own  dreams  of  rights  and  immuni¬ 
ties,  it  denies  to  its  infuriated  subjects  repose  by  night, 
while  it  inflicts,  with  rt»ckless  cruelty,  deadly  wounds 
upon  the  interests  it  aims  to  sustain.  The  great  father 
of  his  country — after  having  seen  the  armio*  in  who« 
front  he  fought  triumphant,  and  the  republic  settled 
in  its  constitutional  principles  upon  such  a  basis  a* 
promised  each  successive  generation  quietness  and 
prosperity,  as  with  a  forcsightof  prophecy  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  inspiration — warned  his  fellow  citizens  of 
the  danger  of  this  spirit.  His  keen  and  penetrating 
eye  saw  it  in  the  distance,  like  a  bird  of  prey  looking 
I  for  .1  slumbering  victim.  Oft  has  if  descended  like  a 
j  thunder-bolt  from  the  darkness  of  political  cloudi  s* 


li  they  have  goao  careering  over  the  land,  and  as  often  ! 
finished  in  the  report  cf  its  own  descent.  Sometimes  | 
like  the  eagle  from  its  invisible  elevation  it  has  darted 
on  the  “star-spangled  banner,”  rending  the  olive 
branch  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  adorned;  while  | 
all  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  al- 
frighted  multitudes  have  fled  to  the  constitution  and 
laws,  looking  that  the  next  visit  might  be  the  signal 
fbr  fatal  strife.  The  question  is  yet  m^wted,  whether 
ibe  that  churches  have  conflicting  sentiments 
agreeing,  however,  in  the  essential  articles  of  our  holy 
raiih,  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  world?  While  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ditferent  ecclesiastical  watch  over  one 
another,  and  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good 
works;  on  the  other,  the  sharp  contentions  between 
them  are  net  unfrequenlly  so  destitute  of  the  charity 
ihathopeth,  believelli  and  endiirelh  all  things,  that 
injury  is  done  to  the  cause  .mended  to  be  subserved. 
So  the  question  of  the  exi^tence  and  operation  of  part¬ 
ies  in  politics  forbodinggool  or  evil  is  iMidecidcd.  l*ar- 
ties,  however,  will  exist  to  some  extent.  They  arise 
out  of  the  nature  of  man,  the  cliaraclcr  of  his  real  and 
imaginary  wants,  and  his  local  relations  ar.d  circum- 
glances.  They  fnai/  e.xerl  a  beneficial  influence  when 
they  exercise  a  vigilance  towards  each  others  move¬ 
ments  which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  ol  per¬ 
nicious  encroachments  upon  the  ancient  land-marks. 
But  when  they  become  inebriate  with  zeal  fir  the  party 
for  its  own  sake,  and  thousands  are  excited  by  iiiflam- 
atory  animadversions  and  ardent  appeals  to  a  patriot- 
istn,  of  which  they  ore  entirely  destitute,  and  of  the 
niture  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge,  the  politi¬ 
cal  ark  is  in  imminent  danger.  Like  the  Ephesians 
who  were  called  together  by  Demetrius  and  his  party, 
but  knew  not  for  what,  only  that  they  were  ready  to 
kill  some  one,  crying  out  for  hours  together  “great  is 
Diai.na  of  the  Ephesians;”  so  are  the  ignorant  multi¬ 
tude  operated  upon  by  a  few  interested  deinagcgues 
through  that  magic  wand  that  converts  the  happy  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  good  government  into  a  lawless  mob,  a  ty- 
ranical  hydra-beaded  monster.  What  lias  been  wit¬ 
nessed  ill  this  country,  may,  ’tis  true,  be  considered  as 
the  ebulilion  of  democracy  run  mad,  and  hence  no  fears 
for  the  w  hole  need  be  entertained.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  democracy  will  alsvays  run  mad  when 
feasted  on  the  wins  of  parly  ambition.  And  hence 
the  tragedies  that  have  been  acted  on  a  limited  scale, 
should  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment  which  under  other  circumstances  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  on  a  larger  one,  with  the  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  Party  spirit  may^be  necessary  to  the  life  and 
giow'lh  of  the  country.  But  when  what  is  only 
intended  to  warm  becomes  a  mighty  outbursting  fl  ame. 
It  will  consume  and  dtstrey.  Is  there  no  political 
thtrmonifUr  by  which  this  spirit  may  be  graduated,  di¬ 
rected  to  its  legitimate  ends,  and  prevented  from  be¬ 
ing  destructive  by  e.xcess  ?  There  is.  But  perhaps 
the  figure  would  be  more  expressive  to  (fall  it  a  bnrome- 
metre;  for  education,  while  it  represses  the  wild  pas¬ 
sions  ofthe  human  bosom,  discerns  the  condition  ot  the 
Miticalatmostphere,  that  a  timely  defence  may  be 
made  against  the  gathering  storm.  For  the  most  part 
mobs  arc  composed  of  the  ignorant  miiUitude,  w'ho  have 
nfilhingto  lose  but  life,  and  being  incapable  of  appreci¬ 
ating  it,  are  a  Iways  ready  to  expose  it,  and  sell  llietr 
country,  as  Judas  did  his  Lord,  for  a  few  pieces  of  sil- 
ver.  It  is  a  trite  proverb  that  “every  man  has  his 
price,”  and  Phillip  of  Macedon  thought  every  countiy 
had  too.  Whether  either  be  true  or  not  1  will  not 
^ay;  but  unr^ucstionably  it  is  impossible  for  ignorance 
justly  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  good  go\ eminent,  and 
hence  every  ignorant  people  may  be  bought.  J.ct  the 
rcoplcbe  conducted  up  tlir  lull  of  s*'irii**i*,  ;iiid  lh"ngh 
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they  may  not  all  reach  its  summit,  their  elevation  w  ji 
be  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  commanding  view  of  the 
past  and  future.  In  the  smouldering  ruins  of  ancient 
republics,  they  will  see  the  fate  of  their  own  if  the 
causes  that  produced  such  effecU  are  now  permitted 
to  exist.  With  such  views  before  them,  will  they  con¬ 
sent  to  become  like  tho  cities  of  the  plain?  No.  In 
the  spirit  of  patriotic  compromise  they  will  merge  the 
individual  intererests  in  the  whole,  preferring  the 
greater  and  lasting  advantages  to  those  which  perish 
with  their  use.  Do  not  suppose  in  these  views  we  re¬ 
pudiate  relij^ion,  or  even  depreciate  it.  Not  at  all. _ 

That  education  which  entirely  overlooks  ai>  important 
faculty  of  human  nature  is  defective  in  nature  and  per¬ 
nicious  in  tendency.  Knowledge  will  enable  us  to 
know  what  is  right  and  physical  strength  connected 
therewith  to  perform  w  hat  is  proper,  but  without  tho 
moral  sense  in  individuals  and  in  the  community  is 
strengthened,  all  our  boasting  will  bo  vain.  For  un¬ 
educated  in  this  respect  we  must  morally  err,  and  as 
“what  is  morally  wrong,  cannot  be  politically  right,” 
our  moral  aberations  must  be  sooner  or  later  political¬ 
ly  disastrous.  “  Righteousness  exaltelh  a  naliv'n,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach,”  and  we  may  add,</cs/rudive  “to  any 
people.”  f 

To  promote  the  moral  strength  of  any  nation,  religion 
is  indispensable.  There  can  bo  no  permanent  moral¬ 
ity  where  there  is  no  religion.  It  is  always  agreeable 
to  bo  found  in  good  company,  and  especially  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  interesting  as  the  connection  between  leligion 
and  national  prosperity.  General  Washington  says: 
“Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  po¬ 
litical  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  of  citizens.  Tho  mere  politi¬ 
cian  equally  with  the  pious  man  ought  to  respect  and 
cheiish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  their  connect¬ 
ions  w  ith  private  and  public  lelicity.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked  w  here  is  the  security  for  property,  for  repu-* 
tation,  for  life,  tlie  sense  of  religious  ohiigaiion  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation 
in  courts  of  justice  ?  ^hvl  lei  ua  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  he  maintained  w'ithou, 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceeded  la  the  influence 
of  refined  education  in  minds  of  peculiar  structure 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  na- 
tional  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles.  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  nr  mor¬ 
ality  15  a  necessary  sjtring  of  popular  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indift'crence 
upon  attempts  to  shake  tho  touiidation  of  the  fabric.' 
Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  general  difl'usion  ot  knowlcnlge.  In 
proportion,  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  should  bo  enlightened.”  In  presenting  this  senti¬ 
ment,  so  handsomely  expressed  by  the  author,  and  with 
which  my  owm  mind  most  cordially  coincides,  I  would 
conclude  but  for  the  estimation  in  which  I  hold  female 
j  influence  in  its  bearin'.s  upon  the  social,  religious  and 
.  political  inte.-csts  of  the  world* 

It  is  customary  on  all  feasting  occasions,  even  though 
tho  fare  may  not  have  been  served  up  in  very  good 
•  taste,  to  present  the  dessert.  For  the  sake  of  the  ladic/» 

'  especially,  this  shall  at  least  be  attempted.  But  do 
I  not  9uppof;e,  that  some  fairy  scene  is  to  rise  up  before 
,  you,  full  of  eneliantiiig  beauty.  No  indeed.  Flon 
'  has  not  strewed  my  own  f»ath  with  flower**,  nor  ha- 
’  she,  f.ivore*!  me  with  any  profusion  to  =catlcr  in  yourn. 

Ilv  tlio  desv.-rt  I  moan,  that  the  most  imporianl  do  •- 
.  trine  to  be  rfm*'mSf'r*ii  Mr  lit'  wrU  J,  f^f 
l:t 
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•mmenU  it,  what  all  tyrants  will  spurn,  and  many  in 
our  ow'n  country  will  hesitate  to  ncknowledf^e,  that 
woman  rules.  It  is  not  meant  that  some  American  Vic¬ 
toria  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  has  taken  the  reins  of  (ro* 
vemment  in  her  own  hands,  has  shut  up  our  manufac¬ 
tories,  deranged  our  currency,  and  driven  even  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legrislature  into  a  stale  of  confusion,  exceeded 
only  by  that  which  followed  the  confounding  of  tongues 
at  the  building  of  ancient  Rabel. 

We  mean  something  more  grave  and  creditable  to 
the  sex  when  the  position  is  taken  that  w'oman  rules. 
Our  country  says  to  the  mother  of  every  child  at  its 
birth,  as  the  princess  of  Kgypt  said  to  the  mother  of 
the  foundling  Moses,  **take  this  child  and  bring  it  u|) 
for  me,”  It  is  from  her  it  derives  its  first  impressions. 
And  while  its  tenderness  and  pliability  give  her  an  en¬ 
tire  control  in  forming  its  habits,  they  create  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  endurance  of  w’hich  the  other  sex  are 
inadec^uate.  On  the  infiuence  of  the  nursery  education, 
an  opinion  has  already  been  advanced,  and  need  not 
now  be  repeated.  But  the  question  may  be  asked, 
who  is  to  wield  the  influence  1  Woman  On  tvhom 
does  it  operate  1  On  all.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  her 
reign  is  short.  It  is  true;  but  its  effects  arc  lasting, 
for  it  is  the  reign  of  mind  over  mind.  And  even  after 
the  days  of  childhood  and  youth  have  passed  away, 
and  children  cease  to  hear  maternal  instructions,  though 
altogether  in  a  different  way,  the  power  of  female  in¬ 
fluence  is  great.  You  will  not  now  be  detained  to 
hear  an  eulogium  upon  Queens  w  ho  had  ruled  w'ell, 
and  females  who  have  entered  the  list  of  literary  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  meed  of  praise  intelligence  is  entitled 
to  claim  of  mankind.  It  must  be  left  to  others  w  hose 
vivid  but  chaste  fancy  peculiarly  qualifies  them  to  do 
justice  to  the  literary  character  of  such  females  as  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mis.  Moore,  Mrs.  Som- 
mcrville,  Mrs.  Willard,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
named,  who  have  dared  to  believe  that  their  sex  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  faculties  w  ith  males,  and  noi  inferior  in 
vigor  W'hen  properly  cultivated.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
per  to  remark,  that  as  a  free  government  is  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  moral  for  physical  power,  and  as  females  are 
the  guardians  of  the  generation  who  are  to  occupy  our 
places,  and  will  form  their  dispositions  and  tastes, 
upon  their  qualification  to  act  well  the  part  assigned 
them,  and  their  skill  and  fidelity  in  performing  it,  w*iil  j 
depend  the  intelligence,  moral  order  and  political 
faithfulness  of  the  actors  now  preparing,  and  to  he 
prepared  to  succeed  us.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  observe, 
that  every  benevolent  enterprise,  for  w’hich  the  present 
period  is  so  distinguished,  needs  the  aid  and  must  have 
the  countenance  of  females.  All  our  charities  w'oiild 
languish  w’ere  their  aid  withheld,  and,  religion  itself 
will  dir  when  women  cease  to  oiler  their  olilations  at 
her  shrine.  In  a  most  important  sense,  then,  arc  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  the  world  intrusted  to  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  woman.  For  her  owm  sake,  as  well  as  the 
relation  she  sustains,  is  she  especially  interested  in 
the  subject  of  cdu.'ation  in  its  hearings  upon  civil 
Ubeity.  She  has  alw'ays  been  the  chief  suflerer  when  j 
oppression  has  swayed  the  sceptre  of  empire. — 
Doomed  to  the  most  unnatural  drudgeries,  or  shut  up  ! 
like  pretty  birds  in  a  cage,  to  he  lookt3kl  at,  females 
have  been  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  **servants  of 
servants.”  When  freedom’s  banner  is  auctioneered, ' 
and  Crsar,  aiul  Pom^y,  and  Crasstis  are  bidders,  it  i 
is  not  the  province  ot  the  retiring  sex  to  rush  to  the  i 
ballot  box,  and  w  rest  it  from  desecration.  'Phey  can  ; 
only  weep  in  silence,  and  though  men  boast  of  chival-  j 
ry,  tears  are  little  heeded  in  such  commotions.  If,  | 
however,  knowledge  shall  prevail,  and  females  receive  i 
due  atloiiltoii  in  their  education,  they  ^^'iH  it  to  he  j 


their  interest  to  act  their  part  well.  But  if  they  are 
incapable  or  unfaithful,  the  heaviest  calamities  muM 
fall  again  upon  our  political  paradise.  Here,  indeed 
grows  the  tree  of  liberty,  if  not  that  of  life,  under  the 
shade  of  which  eighteen  millions  of  happy  beings  are 
now  seated,  while  ihe  fruit  is  being  lasled  at  least  in 
very  distant  lands.  Let  w’oman  exert  her  influence 
for  w’o,and  alas!  we  shall  loose  our  Eden.  If  other- 
wise,  the  flaming  sword  will  not  be  unsheathed.  Thui 
will  the  vile  blasphemer,  the  heartless  gamester,  and 
those  w  retches  whose  never  sated  thirst  drinks  up  the 
spirits  of  innocence,  and  dooms  loveliness  to  hopeless 
infamy,  be  indignantly  repelled  and  driven  to  their  own 
place.  Thus,  a’so,  will  the  happy  bias  be  given  on 
which  will  rest  the  salvation  of  the  country  in  stormv 
periods.  We  have  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  in  the  history  of  Washington.  Chie!' Justice  Mar¬ 
shal  says,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his^  mother,  when 
bnt  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  she  gave  him  that  turn 
of  mind  that  constituted  him  the  savior  of  his  country. 
W’hen  Lafayette  w'as  taking  his  leave  of  the  old  lady, 
she  said,  in  reply  to  his  encomiums  on  the  character  of 
her  son,  “  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  George  has  done, 
for  he  w’as  alwaj's  a  very  good  boy,'^  It  w’as  the  good 
mother  whose  instructions  made  the  good  boy^  and  it 
w'as  the  good  hoy  that  made  the  greatest  man,  in  some 
respects  the  w'orld  has  seen.  The  son  of  Themistocles 
w  ho  governed  all  Greece, in  governing  his  mother  never, 
became  a  AVashington,  because  he  had  not  a  Washint^. 
ton’s  mother. 

Our  country  is  now  happy.  I  fancy  I  hear  the  sup¬ 
pressed  murmur  demurring  at  the  sentiment,  and  in  an 
undue  tone  repeating  the  soliloquy  of  the  times.  “Prj» 

tests— ^failures - assignments - no  business - hard 

times. — ”  True.  Individuals  may  suffer  teniponry 
embarrassments,  but  incomparably  less  than  those  en¬ 
dured  under  less  favorable  auspices.  And  even  our 
present  distress  might  never  have  come  upon  us  had 
there  been  more  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the  cem- 
j  munity.  It  is  not  without  a  cause.  If  that  cause  has 
been  ignorance,  the  remedy  is  in  education.  If  it  has 
boen  vice,  the  same  remedy  w  ould  be  effectual.  But 
all  our  embarrassments  admitted,  it  ts  still  true, 
that  w’e  have  grown  up  in  less  than  two-thirds 
ofa  century  to  he  the  happiest^and,  in  some  respects, 
the  greatest  nation  in  llie  world.  Let  light  become 
co-extensive  with  our  increasing  population,  and  those 
waters  which  gush  out  from  the  hill  cf  science  in  a 
thousand  ripling  streams,  be  distributed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  most  luxuriant 
fertility  will  result.  There  will  not  then  be  thinly 
scattered  a  few  brilliant  stars,  serving  only  to  reveal 
the  darkness  of  their  day  and  country,  but  the  entire 
republican  arch  will  be  lighted  up  with  millions,  all 
radiant  w  ith  a  lustre  w  hich  shall  at  cnee  constitute  the 
glory  and  safety  of  the  land.  Tims  w  ill  the  flag  of 
liberty,  now*  w  aving  over  this  nursery  of  equal  rights, 
continue  to  float  in  every  gentle  brueze  as  it  passes, 
until  the  angel  who  shall  proclaim  the  end  of  time 
shall  announce  that  the  only  brighter  standard,  the 
standard  of  the  cross,  is  planted  on  the  last  verge  of 
a  world  made  tree  by  the  Son  of  GcmI.  And  “if  the 
Son  shall  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed.” 

**  We  see  the  morning  of  C<»lumbia*:»  name, 

But  who  shall  paint  her  in  her  noon  of  fame  ? 

While  for  our  country’s  happiness  we  kneel. 

The  deep  response  from  heart  to  heart  wc  feel : 

Thy  «(>ns  be  evc'r  free,  thy  daughteis  fair, 

Esto  prrpeiua,  be  their  latest  prnxer.” 
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Critical  and  Miscellaneovs  Essays.  By  Thomas] 

Carlyle.  VoIs.  3  and  4.  Boston:  James  Munroe  | 
&.Co.  1839. 

These  volumes  are  made  up  of  Reviews  and  Dis¬ 
sertations  orio^inally  published,  through  a  series  of 
years,  in  some  of  the  leading^  British  Quarterlies  and  | 
Monthlies.  They  are  however  of  a  far  less  fugitive  j 
character,  than  the  productions  which  even  these  re- 1 
positories  are  found  ordinarily  to  contain.  With  ! 
whatever  interest  a  Quarterly  Review  may  be  read 
through,  when  it  is  just  fresh  from  the  press,  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  comparatively  few  which  will  bear  to  be 
transported  frorn  it  to  a  volume  for  more  permanent 
use;  espeeially  after  the  lapse  of  months  and  years. — 
It  is  an  argument  of  unusual  merit,  when  such  Essays 
thus  collected  are  found  still  capable  of  interesting 
the  reading  public.  The  volumes  now  before  us  have 
this  merit.  They  are  of  a  kind  to  be  read  always 
with  interest,  and  not  without  profit.  Every  article 
abounds  with  thought^  set  forth  in  clear,  striking  and 
impressive  forms,  and  capable  of  being  extensively 
applied,  far  beyond  the  particular  occasions  and  themes 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  view.  Carlyle  is  certain¬ 
ly  olio  of  the  most  original  writers  of  the  time,  what¬ 
ever  judgment  we  may  be  pleased  to  entertain  of  the 
manner  or  the  spirit  of  his  writings. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  his  style;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  allow,  not  without  reason.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  change  indeed  has  passed  upon  him  in  this 
respect,  since  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer. — 
He  was  at  one  time  ns  smooth  ond  regular,  as  any 
critic  of  good  taste  could  de#*iro.  Gradually  however 
ho  has  contrived  to  clothe  iiimself  with  a  costume, 
which  is  anything  but  smooth,  which  may  be  said 
rather  to  set  at  defiance  all  established  literary  pro¬ 
prieties.  No  doubt,  he  has  been  influenced  in  this 
by  the  feeling  that  the  formalities  of  literalurc,  like 
the  formalities  of  life  in  general,  too  commonly  serve 
to  cramp  and  restrain  the  genuine  healthful  w'orkings 
of  the  spirit  He  appears  to  have  formed  himself  to  a 
most  hearty  abhorrence  of  forms  and  rules,  as  they 
prevail  generally  in  society,  to  the  discouragement 
and  repression  oflen  of  truth- itself.  He  ha.s  aimed 


accordingly  to  carve  out  a  style  of  writing,  that  might 
be  called  entirely  his  own,  suitable  to  his  style  of 
thinking,  and  so  framed  as  to  embody  and  represent 
his  thoughts  just  as  they  might  stand  in  his  own  mind, 
with  all  their  complex  condit  ons  and  connectioiis  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  and  their  whole  texture  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  displayed  at  one  view.  And  in  this  effort,  it 
must  be  admitted,  he  has  been  successful,  to  no  incon¬ 
siderable  extent.  His  style  certainly  professes  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  graphic  and  dramatic  force;  especially  after 
you  have  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  it,  and  get 
hold  fairly  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  animated.— 
It  may  be  characterised  as  clear,  compact  and  forcible, 
for  its  own  particular  ends  and  purposes;  “full  of 
originality,  picturesqueness,  and  merry  vigor,**  to  use 
an  expression  of  his  own  in  relation  to  another  virtue, 
though  often  *‘distracted  into  tortuusities,  dislocations, 
starting  out  into  crotchets,  cramp  turns,  quaininess, 
and  hidden  satire.**  Strange  words' in  abundance  oc¬ 
cur,  strange  phrases,  strange  images,  and  strange  con¬ 
structions;  such  as  no  common  writer  could  by  tny 
possibility  get  hold  of,  or  manage  with  any  sort  ot  ef¬ 
fect;  and  yet  here  all  fall  in  wondrously  with  the  re¬ 
quisitions  of  the  subject,  and  seem  to  carry  along  with 
them  a  light  and  power  which  could  not  for  the  moat 
fart  be  obtained  so  well  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
author  succeeds,  far  beyond  what  is  common,  in  um- 
king  his  views  transparent,  and  clothing  his  subject, 
whatever  it  may  be,  with  the  lights  and  ^shadows  that 
play  upon  it  in  his  own  mind.  He  gives  you  not.dull 
prosing  descriptions  ;  but  sets  you  down  in  a  sort  of 
felt  contact  with  what  he  asks  you  to  look  at,  and  al¬ 
lows  you  to  examine  it  with  a  living  interest,  as 
though  it  were  at  the  lime  under  your  own  eyes.  So 
far  his  style,  wc  think,  is  deserving  of  ail  commenda¬ 
tion;  far  more  interesting  to  read,  and  of  far  richer 
fruit  for  the  understanding,  than  the  rotund  periods  of 
Gibbon,  or  the  free-and-easy  elegance  even  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  But  all  this  in  Carlyle  is  injured 
plainly  by  a  measure  of  affectation,  which  often  tume 
him  aside  from  tlie  clear,  full  simplicity  of  which  he  is 
otherwise  so  cap^ible,  and  which  he  is  professedly  con¬ 
cerned  to  realize.  The  very  exuberance  of  his  ima- 
criiinlion,  and  the  a-stoni.‘<hing  command  lu  seems  to 
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have  of  words,  becomes  a  temptation  to  him  freijuently 
to  play  the  mountebank  in  hii  own  way,  at  the  ex- 
jMjnse  of  all  good  taste,  and  not  at  all  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  before  whom  he  thus  condescends  to 
perform.  His  tricks  at  such  times  are  indeed  such  as 
no  one  but  himself  could  well  accomplish;  but  still 
they  are  tricks,  anti  as  such  d't-fi£rure  the  pa^je  on 
which  they  appear.  At  other  limes  also,  where  there 
is  not  exactly  this  departure  from  dign.ty,  the  same 
inward  copiousness  on  tlie  part  of  the  writer  betrays 
him  into  the  fault  of  sayitig  too  much,  dwelling  too 
Jong  on  tlio  same  thought  variously  drawn  out  and 
embellished.  In  this  way  accordingly  his  style  grows 
tedious  on  occasions,  even  when  it  continues  to  be 
full  of  vivacity,  variety  and  force. 

The  writings  of  Cailyle,  wo  have  said,  are  distin¬ 
guished  for'clear,  original  thought;  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  at  we  do  not  often  meet  with  in  these  lackadaisi¬ 
cal  days.  His  thought  too  is  very  generally  of  such  a 
sort,  IS  to  pul  his* readers  into  the  way  of  thinking  too 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  who  are  able  to 
speak  or  wri>e  even  in  a  sensible  and  instructive  way; 
there  is  an  art  in  the  business  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
One  man  of  very  good  parts  and  general  knowledge 
shall  discourse  to  you  by  the  houri  orally  or  by  pen, 
spreading  it  may  be  a  whole  world  ol  information  out 
at  your  feet;  while  yet  all  the  time  you  are  content 
simply  to  take  in  the  panoramic  vision  without  exer¬ 
tion  or  activity  of  your  own,  and  have  no  disposition 
whatever,  but  a  sccrecl  repugnance  rather,  towards 
anything  like  a  personal  thought-excursion  beyond  the 
range  of  such  passive  contemplation.  But  no  sooner 
has  another  begun  to  speak  perhaps,  than  yon  find  the 
whole  case  altered  in  this  respect,  you  can  hardly  tell 
bow  or  why.  Though  his  speech  be  of  the  most  com- 
nfton  matters,  there  is  found  to  be  that  in  it  which  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  lie  deeper  and  to  mean  more  titan  what 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  words  themselves.  A 
mystic  halo  of  thought,  etherial,  undefipable,  but  pen¬ 
etrating  to  the  veiy  depths  of  the  soul,  is  seen  as  it 
were  shedding  itself  around  all  his  utterances.  You 
feel  that  hia  view’s  of  life,  even  where  they  may  seem 
to  be  of  a  familiar  sort,  are  yet  never  taken  from  the 
common  stand-point  of  observation.  By  touches  of 
expression  too  fine  to  be  analysed  or  described,  he  will 
make  you  know,  if  he  can  get  your  ear  at  all  under- 
standingly,  that  he  sees  and  feels  in  all  objects,  rela¬ 
tions  and  meanings  which  to  the  common  mind  have 
no  existence  whatever.  And  still  as  he  goes  on  to 
converse  with  you,  and  your  communion  with  him  be¬ 
comes  more  free  and  intimate,  this  part  of  hia  charac- 
tor  becomes  more  striking  and  noticeable.  You  find 
him  abounding  in  thought,  of  the  more  spiritual  and 
inward  sort.  And  his  thoughts  arc  of  a  stirring,  living 
nature  also,  that  w  hen  you  come  within  the  sound  of 
them,  seem  always  to  strike  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
your  own  spirit,  and  wake  an  echo  Uiero  that  will  not 
let  you  rest,  but  like  a  voice  from  the  invisible  w’orld 
excites  and  bears  away  your  profoundest  conscions- 
nt^A  in  spite  of  yourself.  All  this  of  course  on  the 


supposition,  that  you  have  the  proper  susceptibiliiy  lor 
being  impressed  at  all  by  what  is  thus  powerful  in 
genuine  thought;  a  susceptibility,  which  we  may  hope 
all  possess  naturally;  but  which,  alas,  we  have  reason 
to  fear  is  in  many  hopelessly  extinguished  by  the  false 
hollow  heaitedness  of  their  ow  n  lives,  and  the  foul  at¬ 
mosphere  of  fashion  in  which  they  live,  move  and  have 
their  being.  Those  however  who  are  able  to  think 
w  ill  appreciate  the  value  of  such  spirit-stirring  com¬ 
munications  as  have  now  been  described ;  and  those 
who  only  wish  to  have  that  ability,  should  be  advised 
by  all  means  to  seek  assistance  in  the  same  direction. 
If  the  spirit  of  thought  he  in  them  at  all,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  it  is  so  likely  to  be  reached  and  roused; 
and  if  it  be  not,  no  better  touchstone  can  be  found  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  test,  so  that  an  unhappy  Muck¬ 
worm,  or  dry  utilitarian  Economist,  or  desperately 
doomed  Dabbler  in  politics,  may  not  need  to  be  diver¬ 
ted  any  farther  and  distracted  with  conflicting  claims, 
but  be  left  at  liberty  to  stick  each  to  his  own  chosen 
vocation,  (bidding  adieu  to  the  impossible),  to  the  end 
of  life. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  whatever  be  his  faults,  may  well 
be  recommended  to  all  who  have  a  disposition  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  thinking,  as  a  writer  who  cannot  be  read 
without  profit  on  the  score  to  w’hich  our  attention  has 
now  been  turned.  Whatever  subject  he  handles,  hU 
mind  seems  to  move  always  in  an  ambient  atmosphere 
of  earnest  intellectuality,  which  moulds  and  shapes  all 
bis  reflections,  and  communicates  a  peculiar  force  to 
his  words.  He  de'dls  continually  with  what  may  be 
called  the  uncler-sense,  (untersinn),  of  existence,  al¬ 
ways  diving  beneath  the  surface,  and  laboring  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  inward  spiritual  economy  of  his  theme;  always 
aiming  to  bring  out  its  universal  meaning  and  true 
spiritual  bearings,  as  they  may  be  considered  impoitani 
for  the  world  generally.  Independently  altogether  of 
the  direct  information  such  a  w  riter  may  impart,  the 
influence  he  exerts  on  tlie  reader’s  mind,  if  he  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  thought,  exciting  it  and  pultipg  it  into  mo¬ 
tion,  is  something  which  we  can  hardly  value  too 
highly.  To  be  useful  in  this  way,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  work  should  appear  afj  a  regularly  built  treatise 
on  seme  important  subject,  which  it  undertakes  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  explain  throughout.  It  may  be  a  mere  frag¬ 
ment;  on  a  topic  of  comparatively  slight  moment  in  it¬ 
self;  composeil  in  a  most  unmethodical,  desultory 
manner:  and  yet,  by  reason  of  this  spirit  of  life  w  ithin 
it,  reaching  to  the  soul  and  causing  it  to  think  for  it¬ 
self,  it  shall  tell  on  the  world  w’ilh  better  effect  than 
scores  of  volumes  on  the  other  plan,  without  such  vi¬ 
tal  force.  It  is  not  true,  that  Colendge  accomplished 
nothing  for  the  world,  answrerable  in  any  measure  to 
his  great  powers,  simply  because  lie  finished  so  little, 
as  it  is  sometimes  said ;  left  so  little  behind  him  in  the 
shape  of  rounded  system  or  full  grown,  well  developed 
treatise,  for  the  instruction  of  coming  generations. — 
He  has  contrived,  notwithstanding  this,  to  give  out  in 
various  ways,  in  conversation  and  through  the  press, 
thoughts  not  a  few  w  hich  are  already  extensively  at 
work  on  both  sides  of  ^he  \tlantic;  and  if  the 
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could  be  fairly  understood,  it  might  yet  be  found  that 
of  all  his  literary  cotcmpomries  in  England  no  man  has 
done  more  to  make  himself  permanently  felt  wherever  ; 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  So  there  are  single  I 
sentences  of  Goethe,  which  may  be  said  to  mean  more,  1 
and  to  have  a  deeper  educational  force,  for  the  w’osld, ! 
than  whole  volumes  of  more  laborious  learning.  Some- 1 
thing  of  the  same  sort  of  pregnant  life-waking  spirit,  j 
broods  over  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  We  do  not  mean  to  j 
compare  him  with  Goethe,  nor  yet  with  (^leridge;  but  i 
only  to  claim  f.'r  him,  in  the  respect  of  whicli  we  now’  j 
speak,  a  measure  of  the  same  insight  and  inw  ard  fiee-  j 
dom  which  have  given  these  their  peculiar  pow’er  over  I 
the  spirits  of  men.  Neither  is  it  meant  to  represent  i 
Carlyle  as  a  fragmentory,  desultory  writer.  His  Es¬ 
says  are  generally  round  and  complete  enough,  and  no  j 
work  can  be  considered  as  more  entirely  finished,  ac-  i 
cording  to  its  own  plan,  than  his  “  History  of  the  1 
French  Revolution.”  I 


We  cannot  do  better  here  perhaps  than  to  present 
tome  specimens  of  his  peculiar  vein  of  reflection,  ta¬ 
ken  without  any  very  particular  selection  from  the  vol-  j 
uraes  now  under  leview.  They  may  serve,  better  j 
than  any  description,  to  show  the  character  of  his  j 
mind,  and  his  peculiar  style  of  thought.  Our  extracts  ^ 
are  mere  fragments  taken  here  and  there  from  different  | 
articles,  but  so  chosen  as  to  embody  some  complete  j 
theme,  and  admit  a  separate  caption  of  their  own.  j 

Popularity. — “  Popularity  is  as  a  blaze  of  illumin¬ 
ation,  or  alas,  of  conflagration,  kindled  round  a  man; 
showing  what  is  in  him;  not  putting  the  smallest  item  { 
more  into  him;  often  abstracting  much  from  him;  con-  ' 
flagrating  the  poor  man  himself  into  ashes  and  caput  ^ 
mortuum  /”  | 


Inward  Health — “A  healthy  body  is  good;  but  a 
soul  in  right  health, — it  is  the  thing  beyond  all  otheis 
to  be  prayed  for;  the  blcsscdest  thing  this  earth  re¬ 
ceives  of  Heaven.  Without  artificial  medicament  of 
philosophy,  or  tight-lacing  of  creeds,  (alw’ays  very 
questionable),  the  healthy  soul  discerns  what  is  good, 
and  adheres  to  it,  and  retains  it,  discerns  what  is  bad, 
an4  spontaneously  casts  it  oflf,”  “  Blessed  is  the 
healthy  nature;  it  is  the  coherent,  sweetly  co-operative, 
not  incoherent,  self-distracting,  self-destructive  one ! 
In  the  harmonious  adjustment  and  play  of  all  the  fac¬ 
ulties,  the  balance  of  oneself  gives  a  Just  feeling  to¬ 
wards  all  men  and  all  things.  Glad  light  from  within 
radiates  outwards,  and  enlightens  and  embellishes.” 

l^ATENT  Mi.nd.— “  W’ho  know’s  how  much  slum- 
hers  in  many  meni  Perhaps  our  greatest  poets  are  the 
mute  Miltons;  the  vocal  are  those  whom  by  happy  ac¬ 
cident  we  lay  hold  of,  one  here,  one  there,  as  it  chan¬ 
ces,  and  makt  vocal.  It  is  even  a  question,  w’hether, 
had  not  want,  discomfort,  and  distress-  w’arrants,  been 
busy  at  Stratford^on-Avon,  Shakspeare  himself  had  not 
lived  killing  calves  or  combing  wool.  Had  the  Edial 
Boarding-school  turned  out  w’ell  w’e  had  never  heard 
of  Samuel  Johnson;  Samuel  Johnson  had  been  a  fat 
•choolmaster  and  dogmatic  gerund-grinder,  and  never 
hnown  that  he  was  more.  Nature  is  rich;  those  tw’o 
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'bou  an  eating  carelessly  to  breakfast,  could  they 
not  have  been  hatched  into  a  pair  of  fowls,  and  have 
covered  the  whole  world  with  poultry  1” 

Scotch  Character.— “The  Scotch  national  char¬ 
acter  oiiginates  in  many  circumstances;  first  of  all. 
in  the  Saxon  stuff  there  was  to  w’ork  on;  but  next, 
and  beyond  all  else  except  that,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Gospel  of  John  Knox.  It  seems  a  good  national  char¬ 
acter;  and  on  some  sides  not  so  good.  Let  Scott 
thank  John  Knox,  for  he  owed  him  much,  little  as  he 
dreamed  of  debt  in  that  qnarfer.” 

CuNNi.No. — “Cunning  in  the  supreme  degree  he  has; 
intellect  next  to  none.  Nay,  is  not  cunning  (couple 
it  with  our  eminent  character)  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  defective  intellect]  It  is  properly  the  ve¬ 
hement  exercise  of  a  short  poor  victim;  of  an  iutel* 
lect  sunk,  bemired  ;  which  can  attain  to  no  clear  vis¬ 
ion,  otherwise  it  would  lead  the  eminent  man  to  be 
honest.” 

Quackery. — “No  quack  can  persuade  like  him  who 
has  himself  some  persuasion.  Nay  so  wondrous  iar 
the  act  of  believing,  deception  and  self-deception 
must,  rigorously  speaking,  coexist  in  all  quacks;  and 
he  perhaps  were  definable  as  the  best  quack,  in  whom 
the  smallest  musk-grain  of  the  latter  would  suficient- 
Jy  flavor  the  largest  mass  of  the  former.” 

Daily  Newspapers. —  “But  indeed  the  most  unac¬ 
countable  ready  writer  of  all  is,  probably,  the  com¬ 
mon  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Consider  the  lead¬ 
ing  articles;  what  they  treat  of,  how  passably  they 
are  done.  Straw  that  hasbten  thrashed  a  hundred 
times  without  wheat;  ephemeral  sound  of  a  sound; 
such  portent  of  the  hour  as  all  men  have  seen  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  turnout  inane;  how  a  man  with  merely 
human  faculty,  buckles  himself  with  new  vigor  and 
inteicst  to  this  thrashed  straw,  nightly  thrashes  it 
anew,  nightly  gels  up  new  thunder  about  it;  and  so 
goes  on  thrashing  and  thundering  for  a  considerable 
series  of  years;  this  is  a  fact  remaioing  still  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  in  human  philosophy.  The  vitality  of 
man  is  great.” 

Waverley  Novels. — “But  alter  all,  in  the  loudest 
biasing  and  trumpeting  of  popularity,  it  is  ever  to  be 
held  in  mind,  as  a  truth  remaining  true  forever,  that 
literature  Aos  other  aims  than  that  of  harmlessly  amu¬ 
sing  indolent,  languid  men:  or  if  literature  have  them 
not,  then  liCerature  is  a  very  poor  affair;  and  some¬ 
thing  else  must  have  ihcm,  and  must  accomplish  them, 
with  thanks  or  without  thanks;  the  thankful!  or 
thankless  world  were  not  long  a  world  otherwise; 
Under  this  head,  there  is  little  to  be  sought  or  found 
in  the  ‘Waverly  Novels.’  Not  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof  for  edification,  for  building  up  or  eleva¬ 
ting  in  any  shape  !  The  sick  heart  will  find  no  heal¬ 
ing  here,  the  darkly  struggling  heart  no  guidance! 
the  heroic  that  is  in  all  men  no  divine  awakening 
voice.” 

Pame — “Thus  indeed  it  is  always,  or  nearly  al- 
way*.  wiili  true  fiinrie.  1’lie  heavenly  luminary  rif»es 
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amid  vaporr  star-(ra'^ra  enou<;h  must  scan  it,  with 
critical  telescopes ;  it  makes  no  blazonry,  the  world 
can  cither  look  at  it,  or  forbear  looking  at  it;  not  till 
after  a  time  and  times,  docs  its  celestial  eternal  na> 
lure  become  indubitable.  Pioa^'anlon  the  other  hand, 
is  the  blazing  of  a  tarbarrel ;  the  crowd  dance  merri* 
ly  round  it,  uith  loud  huzzaing,  universal  three  times 
three,  and,  like  Homer’s  peasants,  ‘bless  the  nscful 
light;*  but  unhappily  it  so  soon  ends  in  darkness, 
foul  choking  smoke,  and  is  kicked  into  t!ie  gutters,  a 
nameless  imbroglio  of  charred  staves,  pitch  cinders, 
and  voneiuement  du  diabU'' 

Rom ANCR. — “The  age  of  Romance  has  not  censed  ; 
it  never  ceai^es;  it  does  not,  if  wc  will  think  of  it  ve¬ 
ry  sensibly  decline.” — “Incur  poor  ninetccntli  cen-’ 
tury,  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  not  a  few  glimpses  of  Romance;  hej 
imagines  this  Nineteenth  is  hardly  a  whit  less  ro¬ 
mantic  than  the  Ninth,  or  any  other  since  centuries 
began.  Apart  from  Napoleon,  and  the  Dantons,  and 
Mirabeaus,  whntiC  hre  words  (of  public  speaking,) 
and  hre>whirlwinds  (of  cannon  and  musquetry,)  which 
for  a  season  darkened  the  air  are  perhaps,  at  bottom, 
but  superficial  phenomena,  he  has  witnessed  in  remo¬ 
test  places,  much  that  could  be  called  romantic,  even 
miraculous.  He  has  witi,essed  overhead  the  infinite 
deep,  with  greater  and  lesser  lightp,  bright  rolling, 
silent-beaming,  hurled  forth  by  the  Hand  of  God : 
around  him,  and  under  his  feet,  the  wonderfulest 
earth,  with  her  winter  snow-storms  and  her  summer 
spice-airs,  and  (unaccountablest  of  uli)himFclf  stand¬ 
ing  there.  He  stood  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  he  saw 
eternity  behind  him,  and  before  him.  The  all-en¬ 
circling  mysterious  tide  of  Force,  thousand  fold  (far 
from  force  ot  thought  to  force  of  gravitation,  what 
an  interval !)  billowed  shoreless  on ;  bore  him  too, 
along  with  it.  From  its  bosom  rose  acd  vanished,  in 
perpetual  change,  the  lordliest  Real-Phantasmagory 
(which  was  being;)  and  cveranew  rose  and  vanishedl; 
and  ever  that  lordliest  many-colored  scanc  was  full, 
another  yet  the  same.  Oak-trees  fell,  young  acorns 
sprung:  men  too,  new-sent  from  the  unknown,  he  met 
ot  tiniest  size,  who  waxed  into  stature,  into  strength, 
sinew,  passionate  fire  and  light:  in  other  men  the 
light  was  growing  dim,  the  sinews  all  feeble:  they 
sank  motionless,  into  ashes,  into  invisibility  ;  returned 
back  to  the  unknown,  beckoning  him  their  mute  fare¬ 
well.  He  w’anders  still  by  the  parting-spot;  cannot 
hear  Mrm,  they  are  far,  how  farj — It  was  a  night  for 
angels,  and  archangels ;  for  indeed  God  himself  had 
made  it  wholly.  One  many-glancing  asbestos-thread 
in  the  Web  of  Universal  History,  spirit-woven,  it 
resiled  there,  as  with  the  howl  of  mighty  winds, 
through  that  *wihl-rcaring  loom  of  time.*  Genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  (hundreds  td*  them,  or  thousands 
of  llicm  from  the  unknown  beginning,)  so  loud,  so 
stormful  bury,  rushed  torrent-wise,  thundering  down« 
down;  and  fell  all  silent  (only  some  feeble  re-ccho,  I 
which  grew  ever  feeble,  struggling  up)  and  Oblivion  : 


swallowed  them  all,  Thoueands  more,  to  the  un- 
known  ending,  will  follow;  and  thou  here  (of  t hit 
present  one)  hengest  as  a  drop,  still  sungilt,  on  the 
giddy  edge;  one  moment,  while  the  darkness  has  not 
yet  cngulphed  thee,  O  mother  is  that  what  thou 
callest  prosaic;  of  small  interest  1  Of  small  interest 
and  for  thcel  .\wake  poor  troubled  sleeper;  shake 
oft’  thy  torpid  nightmare  dream;  look,  see,  behold  it 
the  Flamc-imngc;  splendors  higli  as  Heaven,  terrors 
deep  as  Hell:  this  i.s  God’s  creation ;  this  is  Man’s 
Life.” 

I 

i  We  can  see  in  Carlyle,  how  much  Imagination,  in 
its  tine  sense,  has  to  do  with  all  just  description  even 
of  the  historical  kind.  The  truth  is,  the  Historian 
and  Biographer  need  to  possess  this  faculty  almost  as 
much  as  the  Poet  himself,  in  order  that  they  may 
faithfully  portray  their  subjects,  and  set  them  before 
us  in  the  vived  colors  of  real  life.  A  dull  imagina. 
live  man  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  a  character,  or  trsnsaction,  even  where  he 
has  the  fullest  opportunity  of  knowledge.  How  much 
less,  when  only  tlie  most  fragmentary  and  imperfect 
notices  more  or  less  mixed  with  falsehood,  are  given 
him  to  w’ork  upon,  as  is  the  case  with  all  history! 
No  amount  of  learning,  no  care  or  labor  which  he 
can  employ,  will  save  such  a  man,  in  thess  circum¬ 
stances,  from  error.  Even  w’hen  he  may  have  in  his 
possession  all  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  case,  he 
will  fail  to  understand  them,  fail  to  put  into  them  their 
true  sense ;  and  so  his  readers  shall  have  in  the  end 
either  a  grim,  unmeaning  skeleton  only  to  look  upon, 
or  some  grotesque  creation  of  the  writers  unpoelic 
still  less  instructive  and  hardly  more  pleasing.  A 
just  imagination  is  the  only  light  that  can  safely  lead 
the  pen  of  the  Historian,  when  called  thus  to  deal 
with  the  shadowy  monunicnls  of  the  past ;  the  very 
same  faculty  that  enables  a  Homer,  a  Shakespeare, 
ora  Milton,  to  excel  witn  the  high  inspiration  of  Song. 
For  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  faculty  to  crtaie\ 
not  fantastically  and  without  rule;  but  according  to 
j  the  nature  and  the  settled  constitution  of  life  1  .And 
I  must  not  History  always  be,  to  a  great  extent^  a  crea¬ 
tion-work  of  the  Historiographer  himself,  and  the  re¬ 
suscitation  as  it  were  of  a  life  that  has  become  dead, 
by  the  help  of  such  scattered  lines  and  traces  of  the 
i  former  existence  as  ho  can  yet  find  remaining  1  Hio 
proper  art  is,  to  fill  up  wisely,  and  with  true  vigorous 
insight  into  the  mystery  of  human  nature,  the  meager 
outline  of  facts  that  is  submitted  to  his  hand ;  and 
the  power  by  which  alone  this  can  he  done,  is  that 
high  poetic  imagination  of  which  we  now  speak.  A 
miscellaneous  heap  of  bones  that  might  seem  to  dely 
all  sure  and  clear  arrangement,  to  the  eye  of  an  un¬ 
practised  observer,  in  the  hands  of  a  Cuvier,  guided 
i  by  the  light  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  (the  scientific 


were  a  resurrection  process,  by  which  the  whole  array 
of  life,  of  which  the  monumental  wreck,  is  called  up 
anew  i.a  its  full  original  proportions  before  the  visicn 
of  the  mind.  Rone  betakes  itself  once  more  to 
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too  is  the  art  of  the  Historian,  where  he  is  anythinir 
better  than  a  quack.  He  must  create,  scientifically, 
by  the  light  of  his  own  ima^jination,  a  large  part  of 


bone,  till  all  have  found  their  true  position,  i  material,  ot  the  earth  earthy.  A  love  of  picturesque^ 
and  skeletons  more  or  less  complete,  (though  in  some  j  of  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  graceful  things  ;  a  genuine 
cases  represented  only  by  a  single  hone  separated  j  love,  yet  not  more  genuine  than  dwell  in  hundreds  of 
from  all  its  fellows,)  are  seen  standing  out  from  the  j  men  named  minor  poets ;  this  is  the  highest  quality  to 
chaotic  scene.  Then  these  skeletons  are  completed  j  be  discerned  in  him.  His  power  in  representing theso 
each  according  to  its  own  type,  (even  the  single  bone  |  things  too,  his  poetic  power,  like  his  moral  power, 
serving  often  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  frame;)  i  was  a  genius  in  extenso,  as  we  may  say,  not  in  intetuo 
each  skeleton  again  is  clothed  with  its  proper  flesh  ;  In  action,  in  speculation,  bnntd  as  he  was,  he  rose 
and  outward  living  form;  and  all  together  are  strange  - 1  nowhere  high;  product  without  measure  as  to  quantity, 
ly  restored  to  the  laws  and  habits  of  their  former  be- !  in  quality  he  for  the  most  part,  transcended  but  a  little 
ing  such  as  it  was  perhaps  before  the  flood.  Such  j  way  the  region  of  common-place.  It  has  been  said, 

*  no  man  has  written  as  many  volumes  with  so  few 
sentences  that  can  be  quoted.’  Winged  words  were 
not  his  vocation;  nothing  urged  him  that  way:  the 
what  he  is  called  to  describe.  Otherwise  his  History  |  groat  mystery  of  existence  was  not  great  to  him;  did 
will  be  of  no  worth.  Such  an  artist  with  two  or  |  into  rocky  solitudes  to  wrestle  vrith  it 

three  bones  in  his  hand  will  go  farthiT  to  revive  the  i  answer,  to  be  answered  or  to  perish.  He  had 

spirit  of  the  dead,  than  your  humdrum  writer  of  An- 1 
nals  and  memoirs  can  do  w.tl.  the  enure  rarcasc  ol  | 

his  subject  before  him.  t  lis  true  istoric  s  'i  I,  a  conquests  were  for  liis  own  behoof  mainlyi 

great  deal  more  than  common  IS  possessei  y  |  conquests  over  common  market  labor,  and  rcckonable 

Carlysle.  Let  suoh  as  wish  to  see  it  happily  e.vem- : 

nlified.  read  his  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.  ’  i  i 

puiiLu,  ica  ,  I  fJtth  in,  except  power,  power  of  w  hat  sort  never,  and 

The  work  has  its  faults  both  of  style  and  spirit,  gla- '  g...  j  »  *  iii  i-.r  i 

inewuiiv  TT-  '  lx  I  f'ven  of  the  rudest  sort,  wouhl  be  difficult  to  point  out, 

rin<f  enough;  but  still  there  is  no  History  of  the  i  ^  .  ,1  .  i  i  r  i  •  .1  •  » 

®  •  1-1  •  s-  1  •  •  L  1  I  One  sees  not  that  he  believed  in  any  thing;  nay,  he 

French  Revolution  like  it,  for  clear  insight  and  gra- 1  1  ,  -  ... 

,  .  J  •  ,  ..  *  did  not  even  disbelieve;  butquictly  acquiesced  and  made 

phic  delineation.  It  sets  you  down  in  the  midst  or  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,,  . 

the  scene;  makes  you  acquainted  with  the  leading! 

actors;  unfolds  the  manifold  complex  induenccs,  by  ; 

which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  were  ca-  j  P'’"'”’ " 

ried  forward  in  their  work ;  and  so  impresses'  the  whole  :  ‘‘  ^  > 

living  picture  on  the  imagination,  tliat  it  bocomosreal, '  ‘  “>  •'> 

affecring  in  various  wavs,  and  practically  significonl  Wt  surely  it  is  a  double  wo  to  them  that  are  at  casein 

for  all  time  to  come.  '  i  0"  '>•«  oH'"  *>»'>«'.  l*«  » 

In  grasping  and  unfolding  character,  Carlysio  I  ma>'y  volumes,  amusing  many  thousand  of  men.  Shall 


often  peculiarly  felicitous.  To  understand  a  man. 


we  call  this  great  I  It  seems  to  us  there  dwells  and 


.  „  .  ,  ,  .  r  •  •  1*.  I  i-f  :  snuggles  another  sort  of  spirit  in  the  inward  parts  of 

especially  ir  he  have  any  sort  of  originality,  and  lifel  „  *  * 

of  his  own,  within  him,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 

be  able  to  enter  into  the  very  structure  of  his  being, !  Thisisbuta  partofthepiclnre.  Scott  is  allowed  after 
morally  considered,  so  as  to  look  at  the  worhl  Iron  the  h?vc  been  “a  genuine  man,”  which  itself  is 

same  point  of  view,  and  in  full  sympathy  for  the  time  |  ^  great  matter.  No  affectation,  fantasticality,  or  dis- 
with  his  feelings.  Seldom,  indeed,  however  is  this  !  ^ri  him  ;  no  shadow’  of  cant,”  “A  most 

done;  and  our  best  descriptions  of  character  arc  gener-  composed  invincible  man;  in  difficulty  and  distress, 
ally  taken  from  the  surface  of  life  only,  while  the  knowing  no  discouragement,  Samson-like,  carrying  off 
deep  w  orkings  of  the  spirit,  the  true  inward  economy  of  on  hi.s  streng  Samson-shoulders  the  gates  that  would 
the  man’s  history,  is  not  understood  or  explained  at  imprison  him ;  in  danger  and  menace,  laughing  at  the 
all.  Carlyle  alw'ays  takes  his  survey  from  within;'  whisper  of  fear.  And  then,  with  a  rich  sunny  current 
and  his  portraits  are  generally  of  the  most  siriking  of  true  humor  and  humanity,  a  free  joyful  sympathy 
sort.  Such  life-sket.'hes  we  have  in  the  vdumes  be-  '  with  so  many  things;  what  of  fire  he  had,  all  lying  so 
fore  us  of  .Erficarrf  Irving  Dyron^  Walter  Scott,  Johnson,  |  heaulifully  latent,  as  radical  latent  heat,  as  fruitful  in- 
HoMwell,  Goethe,  Miraheau,  Diderot,  and  others.  Tawe  i  ternal  warmth  of  life;  a  most  robust,  healthy  man!” 
the  following  specimen,  his  character  of  Walter  Scutt. ;  We  have  spoken  of  faults  in  Carlyle’s  style;  it  is 
“Friends  to  precision  of  epithet,  will  probably  de- *  necessary  however  that  w’o  should  notice  a  more  seri- 
ny  his  title  to  the  name  “  groat.”  It  seems  to  us  there  ous  defect  in  his  writings,  which  appears  in  their  *;nV«7. 
goes  other  stufi  to  the  making  of  great  men  than  cap  !  'I'his  is  finilty  in  more  than  one  respect.  With  all  his 
be  detected  here.  One  knows  not  w  hat  idea  worthy  insight,  and  perception  of  w  hat  truth  requires  in  oppo- 
of  the  name  of  great,  what  purpose,  instinct,  or  tendon-  f*ition  to  alfcctaiion  and  cant  of  every  sort,  there  is  s 
ey,  that  could  be  called  great,  Scott  was  inspire<l  with,  "  ‘^nt  of  full  earnestness  often  r)n  his  ow  n  part,  which 
His  life  w'as  wordly;  his  ambitions  were  worldly. .  tn»cn  the  clIVci  of  what  he  says.  He 

Tlierc  is  nothing  spiritual  in  him  ;  all  is  economical,  ‘^eems  to  $cc  too  distinctly  his  own  working,  whilst 
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ditplmying  Kin  subject  to  our  view  and  making  his  ap 
peals  to  our  attention;  and  in  this  way,  like  a  man  con>  ! 
sciously  on  the  stage,  falls  away  ins  pile  of  himself  from 
true  simplicity,  by  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  object  of  ef-  | 
ftct.  Affectation  and  theatricality,  more  or  less,  char- 1 
acterise  all  Carlyle’s  writings. — ^'Fhen  again  there  is  a  , 
vein  of  cynical  sharpness  in  his  spirit,  which  is  by  no  j 
means  pleasant.  With  all  his  professed  liberality  ofj 
feeling,  and  world-philanthropy,  you  cannot  well  avoid 
the  impression  that  a  preat  deal  of  cold  bitter  selfish¬ 
ness  is  still  lodged  in  bis  spiritual  trmperament. —  | 
There  is  a  fitppancy  frequently  in  his  manner  of  touch- 1 
ing  on  the  subject  of  human  misery;  a  disposition  to  ! 
throw  the  ludicrous  and  the  sad  into  wild  incongruous 
juxtaposition;  a  reckless  humor  of  mocking  and  illus* 
trating  at  times,  one  may  say,  over  the  woes  and  sor¬ 
rows,  vices  and  follies,  of  mankind ;  which,  take  it 
altogether,  makes  you  uncomfortable,  and  inspires  you 
with  no  special  reverence  for  the  personal  character  of 
the  Author  himself.  This  fault  enters  very  seriously 
into  his  ‘History  of  the  French  Revolution.’ 

Once  more;  the  religious  tone  of  Carlyle’s  writings 
cannot  be  considered  sound  or  go(d.  What  maybe 
<his  private  creed  exactly  with  regard  to  religion,  has 
not  it  seems  been  fully  made  known.  He  himself,  in 
his  books,  makes  great  account  of  religion  in  his  own 
way;  for  the  end  of  all  his  philosophy  is  to  exalt  the 
Spiritual  above  the  Sensuous,  and  to  lift  man,  in  his 
interior  Life,  into  the  sphere  of  Faith  and  Holiness : 
and  he  seems  also,  not  unfrequently,  to  recognise  the 
Bible  as  the  great  repository  of  truth,  and  even  to  look 
upon  the  sufferings  and  death  of  .lesus  Christ,  in  the 
Christian  way,  as  the  divinely  appointed  medium  of 
salvation  to  men.  But,  alas,  when  he  goes  on  to 
speak  with  us  of  the  world,  and  of  men,  their  charac-  i 
ters,  doings  and  destinies,  we  hardly  know  where  to 
find  ourselves  with  respect  to  Christianity.  Whilst 
the  most  excellent  w  ords  serm  to  be  sounding  in  our 
ears,  and  bright  coruscations  of  spiritual  truth  are 
glancing  hither  and  thither  before  our  eyes,  we  feci 
that  we  are  at  the  same  time  out  upon  the  uncertain  i 
Ocean,  in  unknown  latitudes,  and  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  those  familiar  landmarks,  by  w  hich  we  had  been 
accustomed  before  to  steer  our  way.  The  truly  evan¬ 
gelical  spirit  cannot  be  at  home,  in  the  society  of  Car- 
lylo.  'I  'here  is  a  sort  of  ethnic  character  about  hist 
spirituality,  which  does  not  fall  at  all,  easily  and  na¬ 
turally,  with  the  soul-humbling,  but  at  the  same  timej 
soul-transfoiming,  dfx:trines  of  the  Cospel.  It  is  no! 
uncommon  thing  indeed  for  literary  men  to  bo  thus  un-| 


evangelical,  (as  though  Literature  and  keligion  wars 
totally  distinct  provinces  of  thought),  carefully  shun, 
ning  all  reference  to  strictly  religious  ideas ;  but  the 
difficulty  in  the  present  case  is,  that  the  writer  claims 
to  be  more  than  a  Man  of  Letters  simply,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  comes  before  us  as 
a  Moral  Teacher,  and  w  ith  very  considerable  effect 
reads  us  lessons  on  our  own  spiritual  constitution,  its 
resources  and  lequisitions;  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail 
so  far  as  we  are  induced  to  yield  him  our  spirits,  to 
modify  and  control  materially  our  ideas  of  religion  it¬ 
self.  In  such  circumstances  especially  error,  if  it  be 
radical,  becomes  a  serious  inaiter,  and  we  have  need 
to  consider  where  we  are,  and  to  put  ourselves  fully 
on  our  guard.  Such  error,  w’e  think,  insidiously 
clothed  in  garments  of  light,  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Carlyle’s  theory  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  made  to  ap- 
pear  in  his  w  ritten  works.  We  hear  full  enough  from 
him  of  the  degradation  and  misery  of  mankind  (espe¬ 
cially  in  this  nineteenth  cenrury,  lor  w'hich  he  seems 
to  entertain  the  most  sovereign  contempt);  but  after 
all  the  ideas  of  guilt,  and  moral  depravity,  as  they 
meet  us  on  every  page  of-thebible,  are  very  much 
thrown  into  the  shade;  and  one  might  imagine,  as  he 
treats  the  subject,  that  sin  w^as  a  fatal  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  life  in  the  world,  a  sort  of  foreign  accident 
merely  to  our  being,  rather  than  a  constituent  of  our 
true  spiritual  character;  our  calamity  more  than  our 
crime.  Our  redemption  accordingly,  and  restoration  to 
holiness,  is  not  to  flow’  exclusively  and  directly  from 
the  cross  of  Christ;  hut  must  be  the  result  rather  of  a 
right  education,  and  a  vigorous  inward  battling  on  our 
ow  n  part  w  ith  the  obstructions  and  contradictions  of 
life,  till  we  shall  he  enabled  to  sit  as  it  were  ‘serene 
upon  the  floods,’  and  sway  at  w  ill  the  elements  of  our 
destiny.  Transcendentalism,  may  \<'enot  call  itl  not 
of  the  Christian  School;  but  shooting  upwards  rather 
from  the  JSchool  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  of  Lanark.— 
What  must  wo  think  of  a  Christianity  which  finds  its 
most  finished  modern  apostle  in  Johann  Wolfgang  von 
Goethe,  ‘the  clearest,  most  universal  man  of  his  time?’ 
This  man,  w’e  arc  told  (  in  words  well  nigh  blasphe¬ 
mous)  “  became  hy  Heaven’s  pre-appointment,  in  very 
deed,  the  Redeemer  of  the  time.  Did  ho  not  bear  the 
curse  of  lime?  He  was  filled  full  with  its  scepticism^ 
bitterness,  hollowness  and  thousand  fold  contradic¬ 
tions,  till  his  heart  was  like  to  break;  but  he  subdued 
all  this,  rose  victorious  over  this,  and  manifoldly  by 
w’ord  and  act  show  ed  others  that  come  after,  how  to 
do  the  like.  Honor  to  him  who  first,  ‘through  th# 
impassable  paves  a  road !  ’  ” 


